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QLD NORTH AND YOUNG NORTH, 
OR 
CHRISTOPHER IN EDINBURGH, AND CHRISTOPHER IN LONDON, 


A Midsummereday’s Dream. 


f \ \@ f 
Jot VVVAQOK , 

We have no idea what is thought 
of us in the fashionable world. Most 
probably we are looked on as a pretty 
considerable Quiz. Our external, or 
personal appearance, is, we cheerfully 
confess, somewhat odd, both face and 
figure. It is not easy for you to pass 
us by on the streets without a stare 
at our singularity, or to help turning 
round, as soon as you think you are 
out of reach of our crutch, which, by 
the by, we sometimes use as a missile, 
and can throw almost as far as that 
celebrated Gymnast of the Six Foot 
Club can swing the thirteen pound 
sledge-hammer ; while, with a placid 
smile of well-pleased surprise, you 
wonder if that can indeed be the veri- 
table and venerable Christopher North. 

Such is our natural and acquired 
modesty, that so far from being flat- 
tered by these proofs of public esteem 
and popular favour, they fret and 
annoy us more than we care to ex~ 
press. The truth is, we can seldom, 
on such occasions, help feeling as if 
there were a hole in our black silk 
stocking, the white peeping through 
like a patch of snow—a shoe minus a 
silver-buckle—a button off some part 
of our dress—the back part of our hatin 
front—the half-expanded white rose- 
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bud-tie of our neckcloth, of which 
we are alike proud and particular, 
dissolved into two long slips, which 
more than anything else appertaining 
to a man’s habiliments, give your per= 
son the impress of a weaver expert at 
the treddle and fly-shuttle—or, to us 
who keep a regular barber on the chin 
establishment, with a salary of L.80, 
worst suspicion of all, and if verified 
to the touch, death to that day, a 
Beard ! A Beard ! fair reader, as rough 
as the brush—naughty little mermaid 
—with which you keep combing your 
glossy locks in that mirror—no, you 
do not think it flatters—both, before 
you “ lie down in your loveliness,” 
and after you rise up in it,—alarmed 
by the unexpected and apparently end- 
less ringing of the breakfast bell, 
Yet, we are not so very much of a 
Quiz, after all ; and considering how 
the storms of so many seasons have 
beat against us, it is astonishing how 
well we wear, both in root, branch, 
and stem. We cannot help—in our 
pride—Heaven forgive and pity us !— 
sometimes likening ourselves to an 
old Ash beside a Church. There stands 
the tree, with bark thick as cork, and 
hard as iron—hoary arms oversha- 
dowing with a pleasant glimmer—for 
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his leaves are beautiful as those of 
some little plant, come late and go 
early, and are never so umbrageous as 
to exclude the blue sky—overshadow- 
ing with a pleasant glimmer a whole 
family of tombstones,—stem with dif-~ 
ficulty circled by the united arm- 
lengths of some half-dozen school 
boys, never for a day satisfied, with- 
out, during a pause of their play, once 
more measuring the giant,—roots, 
many of them visible like cables along 


« the gravel-walk leading from the kirk- 


yard-gate, where on Sabbath stands 
the elder beside the plate, and each 
Christian passing by ——e in the 
tinkling charity, from rich man’s gold 
to widow’s mite—and many of them 
hidden, and then reappearing far off 
from among the graves—while the tap- 
root, that feeds and upholds all the 
visible glory, hath for ages struck 
through the very rock-foundation of 
that humble house of the Most High ! 
Solemn image! and never to be by us 
remembered, but through a haze of 
tears! How kindred the nature of 
mirth and melancholy ! What resem- 
blance seemeth that tree now to have 
to a poor, world- wearied, and almost 
life-sick old man! For in a few short 
— more, we shall have passed away 
ike a shadow, and shall no more be 
anywhere found ; but Thou, many and 
many a midsummer, while centu- 
ries run their course, wilt hang thy 
pensive, “ thy dim religious light”— 
over other and other generations, while 
at that mystic and awful table, whiter 
than the unstained mountain snow, 
sit almost in the open air, for the hea- 
vens are scen in their beauty through 
the open roof of that living temple, 
the children of the hamlet and the 
hall, partaking of the sacrament,—or, 
ere that holiest rite be solemnized in 
simplicity, all listening to the elo- 
quence of some grey-haired man in- 
spired by his great goodness, and with 
the Bible open before him, making, 
feeble as he seemed an hour ago be- 
fore he walked up into the Tent, the 
hearts of the whole congregation to 
burn within them, and the very circle 
of the green hills to ring with joy ! 
What a blessed order of Nature it is, 
that the footsteps of Time are “‘ inau- 
dible and noiseless,” and that the sea- 
sons of life are like those of the year, 
soindistinguishably broughton,in gen- 
tle progress, and imperceptibly blended 
the one with the other, that the human 
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being scarcely knows, except from a 
faint and not unpleasant feeling, that 
he is growing old! The boy looks on 
the youth, the youth on the man, the 
man in his prime on the grey-headed 
sire, each on the other, as on a sepa- 
rate existence in a separate world. It 
seems sometimes as if they had no 
—, no thoughts in common, 
that each smiled and wept on account 
of things for which the other cared 
not, and that such smiles and tears 
were all foolish, idle, and most vain ; 
but as the hours, days, weeks, months 
and years go by, how changes the one 
into the other, till, without any vio- 
lence, lo! as if close together at last, the 
cradle and the grave! In this how Na- 
ture and Man agree, pacing on and on 
to the completion of a year—of a life ! 
The Spring how soft and tender in- 
deed, with its buds and blossoms, and 
the blessedness of the light of heaven 
so fresh, young, and new, a blessedness 
to feel, to hear, to see, and to breathe! 
Yet the Spring is often touched by 
frost—as if it had its own Winter, and 
is felt to urge and be urged on upon 
that Summer,of which the green earth, 
as it murmurs, seems to have some 
secret forethought. The Summer, as 
it lies on the broad blooming bosom 
of the earth, is yet faintly conscious 
of the coming-on of Autumn with 
** sere and yellow leaf,”—the sunshine 
owns the presence of the shade—and 
there is at times a pause as of melan- 
choly amid the transitory mirth! Aue 
tumn comes with its full or decaying 
ripeness, and its colours grave or gor 
geous—the noise of song and sickle— 
of the wheels of wains—and all the 
busy toils of prophetic man gathering 
up against the bare cold Winter, provi- 
sion for the body and for thesoul! Win- 
ter ! and cold and bare as fancy pictu- 
red—yet not without beauty and joy of 
its own, while something belonging to 
the other seasons that are fled, some 
gleamings as of spring-light, and flows 
ers fair as of Spring among the snow 
—meridians bright as Summer morns, 
and woods bearing the magnificent 
hues of Autumn on into the Christ- 
mas frost—clothe the Old Year with 
beauty and with glory, not his own— 
and just so with Old Age, the Winter, 
the last season of man’s ever-varying, 
yet never wholly changed Life ! 
Then blessings on the Sages and the 
Bards who, in the strength of the 
trust that was within them, have 
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feared not to crown Old Age with a 
diadem of flowers and light! Shame 
on the satirists, who, in their vain re- 
gret, and worse ingratitude, have 
sought to strip it of all “ impulses of 
soul and sense,” and leave it a sorry 
and shivering sight, almost too degra- 
ded for pity’s tears! True, that to 
outward things the eye may be dim, 
the ear deaf, and the touch dull; but 
there are lights that die not away 
-with the dying sunbeams—there are 
sounds that cease not when the sing- 
ing of birds is silent—there are mo~ 
tions that still stir the soul, delightful 
as the thrill of a daughter’s hand 
pressing her father’s knee in prayer ; 
and therefore, how calm, how happy, 
how reverend, beneath unolinadel 
Heaven, is the head of Old Age ! Walk 
on the mountain, wander down the 
valley, enter the humble hut,—the 
scarcely less humble kirk,—and you 
will know how sacred a thing is the 
hoary hair that lies on the temples of 
him who, during his long journey, for- 
got not his Maker, and feels that his 
Old Age shall be renewed into immor- 
tal youth ! . 

** That strain I heard was of a higher 

mood !” 

But now we must wake a lowlier 
measure ;—and, gentle reader! thou 
wilt not refuse to go with us, who, in 
comparison with thee are old, for thou 
art in thy prime—and be not, we im- 

lore thee, a prodigal of its blessings— 
into the little humming room, whose 
open window looks over the lilacs and 
Jaburnums now in all their glory al- 
most painful to look on, so dazzling are 
they in their blue and yellowburnished 
array—and while away an hour with— 
start not at the name—the very living 
flesh-and-blood Christopher North, 
whose voice has often been with 
thee, as the voice of a solemn or 
sportive spirit, when rivers and seas 
rolled and flowed between, he lying 
under the birch-tree’s, and thou, per- 
haps, under the Banana’s shade! Let 
us both be silent. Look at those faces 
on the wall—how mild! how meek! 
how magnificent! You know them, 


by an instinct for beauty and gran- 
deur, to be the Shadows of the Spi- 
rits whose works have sanctified your 
sleeping and your waking dreams. 
The great poets !—Ay, you may gaze 
till twilight on that bust! Blind Me- 
lesigines !—But hark! the front-door 


or Christopher in Edinburgh, and Christopher m London. 
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bell is ringing—then tap, tap, tap, 
tap—and lo! a bevy of he 4 mi. 
trons, and maids, who have all been a- 
Maying, and come to lay their wreaths 
and garlands at the old man’s feet! 
Is our Age deserted and forsaken— 
childless, wifeless though it be—for 
the whole world knows that we are a 
bachelor—when subjected, in the be« 
nignity of Providence, to such visions 
pe visitations as these? Visionary 
call them not—though lovelier than 
poet’s dreams beside the Castalian foun« 
tain—for these are living locks of aue 
burn braided over a living brow of 
snow—these tresses, black in their 
glossy richness as the raven’s wing, 
are no work of glamoury—no shadow 
She with the light-blue laughing eyes 
—She, whose dark orbs are filled with 
the divine melancholy of genius, 


* Like Lady of the Mere, 
Sole-sitting by the shores of old Romance,” 


bears, in her soul-fraught beauty, a 
soft, sweet, familiar Christian name— 
but, lo! like fair sea-birds, they all ga- 
ther together, floating round the Lord 
of the Mansion—and is not Buchanan- 
Lodge the happiest, the pleasantest of 
dwellings, and old Christopher North 
the happiest and the pleasantest of 
men? 

Perhaps, tosee and hear us in another 
character of our perfection, you should 
mistake the gateway of the Lodge 
for that of some other sylvan abode, 
and come upon us as we are sitting 
under the blossom-fall of a labure 
num ; or lying carelessly diffused in 
a small circle of flower-fringed green- 
sward, like Love among the roses. Our 
face, then, has no expression but that 
of mildness—you see a man who would 
not hurt even a wasp—our intellec- 
tual is merged, not lost, in our moral 
being—and if you have read Tacitus, 
you feel the full meaning of his beaue 
tiful sentence about Agricola,—** Bo- 
num virum facile crederes, magnum 
libenter.” 

Awaking sufficiently to see that some 
one is present before us, we motion 
the light or shadow to lie down, and 
begin conversing so benignly and so 
wisely, that the stranger,feels at home 
as if in his birth-place, even as a sou 
returned from afar to his father. The 
cheerful stillness of the retirement, 
for there is no stir but of birds and 
bees,—the sea-murmur is not heard 
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to-day, and the city bells are silent,—is 
félt to be accordant with the spirit of 
our green old age, and as the various 
philosophy of human life overflows 
the garden, our visitor regards us now 
as the indolent and indulgent Epicurus 
—now as the severe and searching 
Stagyrite—now as the Poet-Sage, on 
whose lips in infancy fell that shower 
of bees, the Divine Plato—now Pytha- 
goras, the silent and the silencing— 
now “ that old man eloquent,” So- 
crates, the loving and beloved ; and 
unconsciously at the close of some 
strain of our discourse he recites to 
himself that fine line of Byron, 


‘6 Well hast thou said, Athena’s wisest 
son !” 


Or, were you to fall in with us as we 
were angling our way down the Tweed, 
on some half-spring half-summer day, 
some day so made up of cloud and 
sunshine that you know not whether 
it be light or dark,— 


“* That beautiful uncertain weather, 
When gloom and glory meet together,” 


some day, when at this hour the air 
is alive with dancing insects, and at 
that every gauzy and gaudy winglet 
hushed—some day on which you could 
wander wild as a red deer over the high 
mountains and by the shores of the 
long-winding loch, or sit fixed as the 
cushat in the grove, and eye the ruins 
of an old castle ;—were you to fall in 
with us on such a forenoon, by the 
pool below Nidpath, or the meadow- 
mound of sweet Cardrona-mains, or 
the ford of Traquair, near the lively 
Inverleithen, or the sylvan dens of 
Dryburgh, or the rocky rushings of 
the Trows, or—But sit down beneath 
the umbrage of that sycamore—Hea- 
vens ! what a tree!—and be thou 
Charles Cotton and we Isaac Walton, 
and let both of us experience that 
high and humane delight which youth 
and age do mutually communicate, 
when kindness is repaid with grati- 
tude, and love with reverence. 

Yet even as we hobble along the 
City street-—the street of Princes—with 
one or two filial youngsters at our side 
—for old men are our aversion, so nut- 
deaf are they, so sand-blind, so per- 
verse, and so cell-bound are their 
souls—our company and our converse 
is not undelightful, pitched as the 
latter then is, on a low but lively key, 
like the twitter of a bird, even of a 


Old North and Young North, 
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sparrow, who, let the world say what 
it will, chirps a pleasant song as he 
frisks along the eaves, and both in 
love and war—though there, alas! the 
parallel between us falls to the ground 
—yields to no brother of his size in 


the whole aviary of nature. Or if 
sparrow please you not, why then we 
are even as the swallow, lover too of 
the abodes of men—a true household 
bird—and seeming, as he wheels in 
the sunshine, to be ever at his pastime, 
yet all the while gathering sustenance 
for the nest he loves, and never so 
happy as when sitting in his “ auld 
clay biggin,” breast to breast—but 
there again, woe is us! fails the simi« 
litude— breast to breast, with his 
white-throated mate, whom, in ano« 
ther month, he will accompany, along 
with their full-fledged family, over 
the wide wide seas, and, their voyage 
ended, renew their loves beneath the 
eaves of other human dwellings, afar 
off and in foreign lands, for all their 
life is love, and still they make 


“ Their annual visit round the globe, 
Companions of the spring.” 


Nay, you would be pleased to sit 
beside, or before, or behind us, in pit 
or box of our theatre, and list our 
genial eulogiums on Murray, and Macs 
kay, and Mason, and Stanley, and 
Pritchard ; or Him from London Town, 
the Inimitable, for the name of the 
actor is lost in that of Long Tom. No 
critics, it is well known, are we ; but, 
when a true son or daughter of nature, 
** some well-graced actor decks the 
stage,” the best of our remarks might 
grace the Journal. Yea, the very beau 
ty of the Siddons herself becomes more 
starlike—for, mind ye, a star is ever 
gentle in its brightest glow,—asif kind« 
ling before your eyes in the fine en 
thusiasm of our praise. Or, if Pasta; 
or Paton—Eliza the modest and the 
musical—hush the room, it is pleae 
sant to see old Christopher North 
sitting almost ghostlike amid the pa 
thos! In his younger days, the harp 
was the instrument on which he loved 
to play, but now he seldom touches a 
string ; yet when beauty with a smile 
hints the wish to hear some ancient 
melody, the old man is not unwilling, 
in a rare hour, to try his trembling 
hand, repaid at the close of the Broom 
o’ the Cowdenknows, or the Flowers 
o’ the Forest—nor has his voice been 
silent—repaid, oh, soft-eyed daughter 
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of the son of the dead brother of our 
youth, a thousand times repaid by one 
single tear ! 

Or seek you the saloon, “ Gran- 
deur’s most magnificent saloon,” and 
mingle, mingle, mingle, with the rest- 
less and glittering flow of fashionable 
life, a sea of tossing plumes! Why 
even there, you may perchance see 
Christopher sitting all by himself in a 
nook—silent but not sad—grave but 
not gloomy—critical but not censori- 
ous--in love with the few, in liking 
with the many—in good-will with all. 
His gracious eye is not averted even 
from the flying waltz; for, ‘‘ Honi 
soit qui mal y pense,” and if yours be 
the heart of a man, what evil thought 
can be inspired into it by the breath 
of innocence! Youth is the season of 
love and joy, and inhale therefore in- 
to thy inmost soul the bliss of that 
balmy breath, and hug to thy inmost 
soul the ideal embrace, so faint—so very 
faint—of that young virgin, whose 
waist now thine arm is privileged 
blamelessly to encircle ; for where vir« 
tue glides in all her blushing beauty, 
the touch even of passion’s self‘ shall be 
reverential, and that bright girl and 
bright boy shall part as they met, as 
= in thought as two doves, that 

appen to intersect each other’s flight, 
and after a few airy evolutions in the 
sunshine, flee away, each to its own 
place of pleasure or rest. 

Or, need we allude to ourselves sit- 
ting by the ingle-cheek, so crouse and 
canty, at the sober—yea, the sober 
orgies of our Noctes Ambrosiane ? 
We are no caimeleons—we neither 
feed on air, nor change our colour. Of 
much of the Glenlivet we gulp, the pa- 
rent barley is yet unborn—the only 
Ether we imbibe is the ether of the 
imagination—Opium, in drop or pill, 
touches not our lips, but in the feast 
of fancy ; though one Choice Spirit doth 
occasionally sit and shine among us, 
to whom that drug is dear—and the 
oyster- beds along the sounding shores 
of the mighty sea, have reason to bless 
their stars that the accounts they have 
from the fishermen, of the innume- 
rous barrels so unmercifully emptied 
in Picardy, are apocryphal. See there 
is our outstretched arm, and on the 
point of that little finger—not unfre- 
quently turned up so—lies untrem- 
bling the drop of the mountain-dew ! 
So steady is every sinew of Sobriety— 
who often rises with the Sun, and of 


or Christopher in Edinburgh, and Christopher in London. 
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ten sits up for him too—the Sun, who, 

washed and dressed almost in a mo- 

ment, takes a stage by steam before 
breakfast, and whom you see dining on 
a dessert of fruits of all glorious sorts 
and sizes about mid-day, right over 
your head, sitting beneath the Deas, 

in the Blue Chamber, ceiling’d and 

fretted by the sky ! Not brighter is that 
Blue Chamber of the Sun, than the 
Parlour where we hold our Parliament 

—North in the chair, and unlike that 
solemn Silence in St Stephens, a Speake 
er indeed ! No rat or radical from rote 
ten borough here—each of us member 
for a county, Lowland or Highland,— 
the Representatives of Scotland—ay, 

of England, too,—for lo! ‘* England 
sends her men, of men the chief”— 

Seward of Christchurch, and Buller 
of Brazennose ;—and as for Ireland, 

the green and glorious,—lo ! the bold, 

the dauntless ODoherty,—the Adju- 

tant good-at-need,—the Ensign, with 

whom no Hope is forlorn,—the Stan 

dard-bearer, who plants the staff of 
Joy in the centre of our table, in a 

hole bored by the gleg gimlet of his 

nation’s wit, so that the genial board 

is overshadowed by its bright embla- 

zonry, and at every rustle of its folds, 

Tickler seems to rise in stature, Maca 

rabin to become more and more the 

grave Covenanter, Mullion’s mirth to 

grow broader as the crump farl on the 

gridiron, and our Shepherd to shine 

like a rowan-tree in Autumn, bright« 

ening the greensward where lie his 

sheep-like lambs. Invincibles all! Itis 

indeed a bright, a benign, a beautiful 

little circular world, inhabited but by 

a few choicest spirits—some of them 

—oh! may we dare to hope it—even 

on earth immortal! The winged . 
words—some like bees and some like 

birds—keep working and lurking, 

stinging and singing, wherever they 

alight—yet no pernicious pain in the 

wound, no cruel enchantment in the 

strain. The winged words—bee or 

bird-like—are still murmuring among 

flowers,— 


‘¢ Flowers, worthy of Paradise, which not 
nice art 

In beds and curious knots, but nature boon 

Pour’d forth profuse on hill, and dale, and 
plain, , 

Both where the morning sun first warmly 
smote ' 

The open field, and where the unpierced 
shade ’ 

Imbrown’d the noontide bowers !”” 
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Some faint echo of the sounds that then 
circle round the inner shrine, not un- 
‘heard by the outward world, makes its 
heart to beat or burn within it, its 
nerves to tingle, or haply even brings 
the dim haze across its eye. The mean 
and malignant are cowed like poul- 
try by the crowing of a far-off game- 
cock, on his airy walk on a pleasant 
hill-farm. The son of Genius pining 
in the shade— Oh ! why should genius 
"ever 8 beneath the sun, moon, and 
stars —feels encouragement breathed 
into his spirit, and knows that one 
‘day or other he shall emerge from the 
gloom in glory, cheered by the cor- 
dial strain of us kindred spirits, who, 
“one and all, will take him by the hand, 
the mirthful as well as the melancho- 
‘ly, for their likings and loves are the 
same, and place him among the ‘Opmo- 
yen, the Equal-honoured, the Sacred 
Band, Brothers all, who, to the sound 
of flutes and soft recorders, in firmest 
_—— move of in music to ever- 
ting Fame. 

We were some half hour ago speak- 
ing of the Fashionable World—were 
wenot—of Edinburgh? Why, in Edin- 
burgh, there is par-excellence no 
fashionable world. We are—as the 
King—God bless him—once very well 
observed, when all we Sawnies happen- 
ed to be dressed in our Sunday’s best—a 
Nation of Gentlemen cond in a Na- 
tion of Gentlemen, you have no notion 
how difficult, or rather how impossible, 
it is to make a Fashionable World. 
‘We are all so vastly pleasant and po- 
lite—low-breeding among us is so like 
high-breeding in any other less dis- 
tinguished district of the globe,— 
that persons who desire to be conspi- 
cuous for the especial elegance of their 
manners, or the especial splendour of 
their blow-outs, know not how to set 
about it,—and let the highest among 
them be as fashionable as they will, 
they will hear an army of chairmen 
“‘ gurgling Gaelic half way down their 
throats,” as they keep depositing dow- 
ager after dowager, matron after ma- 
tron, mawsey after mawsey, virgin 
after virgin, all with feathers “‘ swaling 
in their bonnets,” and every father’s 
daughter among them more fashionable 
than another, in the gas-lighted hall of 
a palace in Moray Place, inhabited by 
a most fashionable Doubleyou Ess 
—about a dozen of whose offspring 
of various sizes and sexes, at each new 


arrival, keep glowering and guffawing 
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through the bannisters on the nursery 
story, the most fashionable little 
dirty red-headed dears that ever squal- 
led in ascrubbing-tub on the Plotter’s 
‘Saturday Night,— while ever and 
anon fashionable servant maids, some 
in female curiosity— proof of an 
enlightened mind—and others, of 
whom it appears ‘ the house-affairs 
do call them hence,” keep tripping to 
and fro, one with a child’s night-cap 
in her hand, and another with some. 
thing else equally essential to its com- 
fort before getting into bed—while.it 
inspires you with a fine dash of melan- 
choly, to behold on such a night of 
fashionable festivities, here and there 
among the many men apparently 
butlers, footmen, valets, waiters, and 
so forth—many of them fashionably 
powdered with oat and barley meal of 
the finest quality—some in and some 
out of livery, blue breeches and red, 
black breeches and grey—you are 
inspired, we say, with a fine spirit of 
melancholy, to discern, among “‘ these 
liveried angels lackeying you,” the 
facesof Sawlies, well known at fashion- 
able funerals, and who smile upon 
you as you move from room to room, 
as if to recall to your remembrance 
the last time you had the satisfaction 
of being preceded by them into that 
place of Fashionable Resort—the Grey 
Friars’ Church- yard— 


“ Those funeral-baked mates 
Do coldly furnish up the supper tables.’’ 


Another consequence of our being 
a Nation of Gentlemen is, that in all 
broad Scotland there is no such thing 
as—a Man of Ton. An occasional 
puppy—a not unfrequent prig—is 
to be met with, in persons ambi- 
tious of being distinguished among a 
nation of gentlemen, each by the pos- 
session of his own peculiarity, in itself 
perhaps more becoming a cur than a 
Christian, a barber’s block than a head 
with tongue and brains. But a Man 
of Ton, we repeat, is, in such a na- 
tion, an impossible production ; and 
we appeal to our readers, if they ever 
beheld that phenomenon in Edin- 
burgh,—or even in Glasgow, where, 
on the given principle, a few might 
reasonably enough be expected to be 
found in winter quarters about the 
Gorbals, or summer ones, down at the 
Auld-kirk,—(so, in the west, do they 
pronounce Innerkip,)—or the Largs. 

There is another general consequence 
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of our being a Nation of Gentlemen, 
which deserves notice in this patriotic 


Periodical. Here no man is permit~ 
ted to pride himself on his superior 
skill and excellence in the broad, open 
day violation of all the bonds and 
duties of life. This of itself prevents 
the appearance in a century of a single 
Man of Ton. We do not mean to say, 
that there is no wickedness among us 
in this pleasant place,—no vice,—no 
licentiousness,—no dishonour. But 
they hide their heads in the dark.— 
Here the adultress does not show her 
face—brazen, or blushing with paint. 
Were she to do so, there are no Men 
of Ton to caper by her side, on horse- 
back, along street, or round square, or 
fead her, at concert, assembly, or play, 
up the fair lane of stainless matrons, 
and virgins pure, whose ears abhor 
the meretricious rustle of the wanton’s 
flaunting habiliments. This is not 
fashionable among the Nation of Gen- 
tlemen, fashionable as we are. The 
lady who should act thus, would soon 
find herself in a nunnery, and the 
gentleman would pay a visit to the 
Great Seat of the ribbon trade. 

The Queen of the North is of an 
excellent size ; and we hope that, du- 
ring our day, she will not greatly ex- 
pand her dimensions. There ought al- 
ways to be a bright embroidered belt 
of villas, a mile broad at least, between 
her and the sea ; and surely She will 
not tread upon the feet of the old 
Pentlands. We could heave the pen- 
sive sigh—almost drop the pensive tear 
—to remember the hundreds of sweet, 
snug, sheltered, cozy cottages—not 
thatched, but slated—with lattice. 
windows, and haply Venetian-blinds 
—front-trelliced—and with gable-end 
rich in its jargonelle, “all wede away” 
by the irresistible ‘‘ march of stone 
and lime,” charging in close street, 
and then taking up position in hollow 
square, on every knoll and brae in the 
neighbourhood. How many pretty 
little blossoming gardens does the 
Spring now in vain desiderate! Are 
there any such things now-a-days, we 
wonder, as retired citizens? Old, de 
cent, venerable husband and wife, li- 
ving about a mile, or two miles even, 
out of town, always to be found at 
home when you stroll out to see how 
the worthy pair are getting on, either 
sitting each on an opposite arm-chair, 
with a bit sma’ lassie, grandchild per- 
haps, or perhaps only. an orphan ser~ 
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vant girl, treated as if she were a grand< 
child, between on a stool, and 


who was evidently reading the Bible 
as you entered ; or the two, not far 
from one another in the garden—he 
pruning, it may be, the fruit-trees, for 

e is a great gardener, and rejoices in 
the Golden Pippin—she busy with the 
flowers, among which we offer you a 
pound for every weed, so exquisitely 
fine the care that tends those gorgeous 
beds of anemones and polyanthuses, or 
pinks, and carnations, on which every 
dewy morning Flora descends from 
heaven to brighten the glory with her 
smiles! But we are relapsing into the 
pathetic, so let,us remark that a Capi 
tal should always be proportioned to @ 
Country—and verily, Scotland carries 
hers, like a head with a fine phrenoloe 
gical developement, on a broad back 
and shoulders, and looks stately among 
the nations. And never—never—this 
is our morning and evening prayer— 
never may she need to hang down that 
head in shame, but may she lift it up, 
crested with glory, till the blue skies 
themselves shall be no more—till cease 
the ebbing and the flowing of that 
sun-bright sea ! 

But never in all her annals were 
found together Shame and Scotland. 
Sir William Wallace has not left 
Shame one single dark cavern wheres 
in to hide her head. Be thou Bold, 
Free, Patriotic, as of old, gathered up 
in thyself within thy native moun- 
tains, yet hospitable to the high-soul- 
ed Southron, as thou wert ever wont 
to be even in the days of Bannockburn 
and Flodden !—To thine eye, as of old, 
be dear each slip of blue sky, glimp- 
sing through the storm—each cloud 
cleaving hill-top, Bennevis, Cairne 
gorm, Cruachan—Rannoch’s black, 
bright, purple heather-sea—Gowrie’s 
Carse, beloved of Ceres—and Clydes« 
dale, to Pomona dear—Spire pointing 
to heaven through the dense citys 
cloud, or from the solitary brae—Ba- 
ronial hall or castle sternly dilapida- 
ting in slow decay—humble hut, that 
sinks an unregarded ruin, like some 
traditionless cairn—or shieling, that, 
like the nest of the small brown moor- 
land bird, is renewed every spring, 
lasting but one summer in its remotest 
glen! To thine ears, as of old, be 
* Dear the wild musicof the mountain wave, 
Breaking along the shores of liberty !”” 
Dear the thunder of the cataract heard, 
when the sky is without a cloud, and 
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the rain is over and gone—heard by 
the deer-stalker, standing like a sha- 
dow, leagues off, or moving for hours 
slow as a shadow, guided by the ant- 
lers. Dear be the yell of the unseen 
éagle in the sky, and dear, where 
** no falcon is abroad for prey,” the 
happy moaning of the cushat in the 
grove—the lilting of the lintwhite 
among broom and brier—the rustle of 
the wing of the lonesome Robin-red- 
breast in the summer-woods—his 
Sweet pipe on the barn or byre-riggin’ 
in autumn, through all winter long his 
peck at the casement, and his dark- 

ed hopping round the hearth! Be 
thine ever a native, not an alien spirit, 
and ever on thy lips, sweet Scotia! 
may there hang the music of thy own 
Doric tongue. 

Nor vain the hope, for it is in hea- 
ven! A high philosophy has gone out 
from the sages of thy cities into the 
loneliest recesses of the hills. The 
student sits by the ingle of his fa- 
ther’s straw-roofed shed, or lies in 
leisure, released from labour, among 
the broomy banks and braes of the 
wimpling burn, and pores and medi- 
tates over the pages of Reid, and Fer- 
gusson, and Stewart, and Brown,— 
wise benefactors of the race. Each 
vale ‘* sings aloud old songs, the mu- 
sic of the heart,”—the poetry of Burns 
the deathless shall brighten for ever 
the cottar’s hearth—Campbell is by all 
beloved—and the high harp of Scott 
shall sound for ever in all thy halls. 
And more solemn, more sacred, all 
over the land are heard,— 

Those strains that once did sweet in 

Sion glide,” 

the songs, mournful in their majesty, 
of the woe-denouncing, sin-dooming 
Prophets of old, of which the mean- 
ings are still profound to the ear of 
nations that listen to them aright— 
for there is a taint at the core of all 
their hearts, and not one single land 
on the face of the whole earth, strong 
as it may be in its simplicity, that 
hath not reason to dread that one day 
or other may be its own—the doom of 
the mighty Babylon ! 

But lo! a soft sweet smile of 
showery sunshine—and our hearts are 
touched by a sudden mirth. 

*¢ Then said I, Master, pleasant is this 
place.” 


A pleasanter city is nowhere to be 
seen—neither sea-shore. nor inland, 
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but between the two, and uniting 
the restlessness of the one situation 
with the quietness of the other, 
there green waves leaping like Furies; 
here green hills fixed like Fate, 
there white sails gliding, here white 
tents pitched,—there—you can hard« 
ly see it even with a telescopic eye—the 
far-off Bass, from whose cliffs, pers 
haps at this very moment, the flashing 
fowling-piece has scared a_ yelling 
cloud of sea-birds,—there the near 
Castle-Rock thundering a royal salute, 
for it is the anniversary of the birth. 
day of our most gracious and glorious 
King,—there masts unnumbered, here 
roofs multitudinous,—there Neptune, 
here Apollo,— together, sea, sun, 
earth, and heaven, all in one—a pera 
fect Poem ! 

Verily it is a pleasant place, and 
pleasant are the people who inhabit it, 
through all their grades. The students 
at the University are pleasant—so are 
the professors, The shopkeepers are 
pleasant—so are the citizens in gene 
ral, especially such of them as are To 
ries—though for thy sake, dear friend, 
—now at far-off Cacra- bank—we could 
almost becomea little Whiggish—plea« 
sant are the advocates—pleasant every 
W.S.—are not the ministers of the city 
pleasant as they are pious—and were- 
not those pleasant polemicals all, about 
the Apocrypha? Pleasant are the coune 
try gentlemen who come hither to edu- 
cate their sons and daughters, forgetful 
of corn bills—and pleasant, O, Edina ! 
are the strangers within thy gates! Up 
and down, down and up the various 
steps of thy society do we delight to 
crutch it; nor can we complain of a 
cold reception from the palace in Mos 
ray Place to the box at Newington. 
Yea, verily, Edinburgh is a pleasant 
place, and pleasant are its inhabitants. 

We are too much a Nation of Gens 
tlemen to talk long about ourselves, 
and this city of ours, with its Castles 
Rock,—its Arthur’s Seat,—its Calton 
Hill,—and its Parthenon of Seven Pil- 
lars, standing unemployed like the 
seven young men of yore, in the now. 
poor, dear, dead Scots Magazine, but 
unlike them—unfinished! Therewill 
the poor Pillars be,—in summmer’s heat 
and winter’s cold,—without a roof to 
cover them, nor, after the scaffolding 
shall have been removed, so much as 
a timber skeleton to stand between 
them and the easterly harr,. seeming 
to say to every stranger as he ass 
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cends the hill,‘* Oh, master, we are 
Seven !” 

So let us off to London for an hour 
or two, not by that unhappy mail- 
coach, which is not once suffered td 
cool its axle-tree all the way from this 
to York Minster,—(that is an edifice 
we must ere long be describing, )— 
and in which we have committed no 
crime of sufficient atrocity to deserve 
imprisonment. Neither have we any 
desire to die of indigestion, and con- 
stipation and inflammation of the 
bowels, mortification, and gangrene. 
That is the death of a bag-man. 
No—ours be the stiff, breeze-loving 
Smack, with her bowsprit right in 
the wind’s eye, and eating out of it, 
as the helmsman luffs up to catch 
every capful, all such craft as custom- 
house cutters, and be hanged to them, 
—even the King’s ones,—gun-brigs 
cruizing on the station,—Southamp- 
ton schooners of the Yacht Club,—or 
crack-collier from Newcastle, trying 
it on in ballast, whose captain served 
last with old Collingwood, and, in 
youth, with 


“ Gallant Admiral Howe, sung out, Yo! 
heave O!”— 


Or gallant Steamer, that, never gun< 
wale in, but ever upright as the state- 
ly swan, cleaves blast and breaker as 
they both come right a-head,—the 
one blackening, and the other whiten- 
ing,—while Bain’s trumpet is heard 
in the mingled roar, and under his in< 
trepid skill all the hundreds on board 
feel as safe as in their own beds, 
though it is near nightfall, and we are 
now among the shores and shallows 
of the Swin, where ships untold have 
gone to pieces.—See, there, a wreck! 
As for London, it is long since we 
have sported our figure in Bond Street 
or the Park. We have had no box at 
the Opera for a good many years. We 
have never condescended to put our 
nose into St Stephen’s Chapel since we 
accepted the Chilterns—the House of 
Lords has long been the object of our 
most distant respect—and, generally 
speaking, at the West End, we verily 
believe we are about as well known as 
Captain Parry, or any other British of- 
ficer, will ever be at the North Pole. 
Yet once we knew London well— 
both by day when it was broad awake, 
and by night “ when all that mighty 
heart was lying still.” We remember, 
now, as yesterday, the eve on which we 
Vor. XXIII. 
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first—all alone and on foot, reached 
Hyde-Park Corner. All alone! Yes— 
thousands and hundreds of thousands 
were on foot then, as well as ourselves, 
and on horses and in chariots. But 
still we were alone. Not in misan- 
thropy—no—no—no—for then, as. 
now, and with more intense, more 
burning passion, with stronger- winged 
and farther-flighted imagination did 
we love our kind, for our thoughts 
were merry as nightingales, untamed 
as eagles, and tender as doves. But 
we were young—and we were in a 
manner foreigners—and few friends 
had we but the sunbeams and the 
shadows of our ownrestless soul. From 
the solemn and sacred inclosure of thy 
bell-chiming and cloistered haunts— 
Rhedicyna! did we come,—the tomes 
of the old world’s treasures closed 
for a season—Homer, and Pindar, 
and Eschylus, and Plato, and the 
Stagyrite, and Demosthenes, and Thu« 
cydides, left for a while asleep on the 
shelves of the Gothic-windowed Libra= 
ry where so many musing days had 
cloudlike floated by, nor failed to leave 
behind them an immortal inspiration, 
pure and high as that breathed from 
the beauty and the grandeur of the 
regions of setting suns,—and all at 
once, from the companionship of the 
dead did we plunge into that of the 
living ! 

From the companionship of the 
dead! For having bade farewell to 
our sweet native Scotland, and kissed, 
ere we parted, the grass and the flow- 
ers with a shower of filial tears—ha- 
ving bade farewell to all her glens, 
now aglimmer in the blended light of 
imagination and memory—with their 
cairns and kirks, their low-chimneyed 
huts and their high turreted halls— 
their free-flowing rivers, and lochs 
dashing like seas—we were all at once 
buried, not in the Cimmerian gloom, 
but the Cerulean glitter, of Oxford’s 
ancient academic Groves. The Genius 
of the place fell upon us—yes! we 
hear now, in the renewed delight of 
the awe of our youthful spirit, the 
pealing organ in that Chapel called 
the Beautiful—we see the Saints on 
the stained windows—at the Altar the 
picture of one up Calvary meekly 
bearing the cross! It seemed, then, 
that our hearts had no need even of 
the kindness of kindred—of the coun 
try where we were born, and that had 
received the continued blessings of 
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our enlarging love! Yet away went, 
_even then, sometimes our thoughts to 
Scotland, like carrier-pigeons wafting 
love-messages beneath their unwea- 
ried wings! They went and they re- 
turned, and still their going and co- 
ming was blest. But ambition touched 
us, as with the wand of a magician 
from a vanished world and a vanished 
time. The Greek tongue—multitu- 
dinous as the sea—kept like the sea 
sounding in our ears, through the 
stillness of that world of towers and 
temples. Lo! Zeno, with his argu- 
ments hard and high, beneath the 
Porch! Plato divinely discoursing in 
Grove and Garden! The Stagyrite 
searching for truth in the profounder 
gloom! The sweet voice of the smi- 
ling Socrates, cheering the cloister’s 
shade and the court’s sunshine! And 
when the thunders of Demosthenes 
ceased, we heard the harping of the 
old blind glorious Mendicant, whom, 
for the loss of eyes, Apollo rewarded 
with the gift of immortal song! And 
that was our companionship of the 
dead ! 

But the voice—the loud and near 
voice of the living world came upon 
us—and starting up, like a man wa- 
kened from the world of sleep and 
dreams, we flew to meet it on the 
wind—onwards and onwards to its 
source humming louder-and louder 
as we approached, a magnificent hum 
as from a city with a thousand gates 
of everlasting ingress and egress to all 
the nations of the earth ! 

Not till then had we known any- 
thing of our own being. Before, all 
had been dream and vision, through 
which we had sunk, and kept sink 
sinking, like flowers surcharged with 
liquid radiance, down to the palaces of 
naiads, aud mermaids, and fairy folk, 
inhabiting the emerald caves, and 
walking through the pearl-leaved fo- 
rests and asphodel meadows of an 
unreal and unsubstantial world! For 
a cloudy curtain had still seemed to 
hang between us and the old world— 
darkening even the fields of Mara- 
thon and Platea, whose heroes were 
but as shadows. Now we were in the 
eddies—the vortices—the whirlpools 
of the great roaring sea of life! and 
away we were carried, not afraid, yet 
somewhat trembling in the awe of our 
new delight, into the heart of the 
habitations of all this world’s most 
imperial, most servile—most tyran- 
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nous and most slavish passions! All 
that was most elevating and most de« 
grading—most startling and most sub. 
duing too—most trying by temptation 
of pleasure, and by repulsion of pain 
—into the heart of all joy and all 
grief—all calm and all storm—all 
dangerous trouble, and more dangers 
ous rest—all rapture and all agony 
—crime, guilt, misery, madness and 
despair. A thousand voices, each with 
a different tone, cried us on—yet over 
them all one voice, with which the 
rest were still in unison—the voice of 
the hidden wickedness that is in the 
soul of every man who is born of a 
woman, and that sometimes as if it 
were of guardian angel, and somes 
times of familiar Demon, now lured, 
persuaded, urged, drove us on—on, 
on, in amongst shoals and shallows of 
that dim heaving sea, where many 
wrecks were visible, sheer hulks heaved 
up on the dark dry—or mast-hea'ls 
but a foot out of the foam—here what 
seemed a beacon, and there a light- 
house, but on we bore, all sail set, to 
the very sky-scrapers, with flags fly- 
ing, and all the Ship of Life manned 
by a crew of rebellious passions—and 
Prudence, that old Palinurus, at the 
helm fast asleep, and then, as if in his 
own doom prophetic of ours, overs 
board amongst breakers! 

For a moment, we thought of the 
great cataracts of Scotland—Corra- 
Linn—Foyers—thousands of nameless 
torrents tumbling over mountains to 
the sea—her murmuring forests and 
caves a-moaning for ever to the winds 
and waves round the cliff-bound coast 
of Cape Wrath! But that was the 
voice of Nature —dead in herthunders, 
even as in the silence of the grave. 
This was the voice of Life—sublimer 
far—and smiting the soul with a su- 
blimer sympathy. Now, our whole 
being was indeed broad awake—hi- 
therto, in its deepest stirrings, it had 
been as asleep. All those beautiful 
and delightful reveries vanished away, 
as something too airy and indolent 
for the spirit~-passive no more—but 
rejoicing in its strength, like a full- 
fledged young eagle, leaping from the 
edge of its eyry, fearlessly and at once, 
over the cliff, and away off into the 
bosom of the storm ! 

Whither shall we look? Whither 
shall we fly ? Denizens of a new world 
—a new universe—chartered liber- 
tines, as yet unblamed by Conscience, 
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who took part with the passions, know- 
ing not that even her own sacred light 
might be obscured by the flapping of 
their demon-wings! And why should 
Conscience, even in that danger, have 
been afraid? It is not one of her du- 


ties to start at shadows. God-given 
to the human breast, she suffers not 
her state to be troubled by crowds 
of vain apprehensions, or she would 
fall in her fear. Even then, Virtue 
had her sacred allies in our heart. 
The love of that nature on whose bo- 
som we had been bred—a sleeping 
spark of something like poetry in our 
souls unextinguishable, and preserva 
tive of the innocence it enlightened— 
reverence of the primitive simplicity 
of beloved Scotland’s Faith—the me- 
mory of her old, holy, and heroic 
songs—the unforgotten blessing of a 
mother’s living lips, of a father’s dy- 
ing eyes—the ambition, neither lownor 
ignoble, of youth’s aspiring hopes, for, 
not altogether uncrowned had been our 
temples, even with the Muses’ wreath 
—a whisper of Hope faint, far-off, and 
uncertain, and haply even now unrea- 
lised its promise—and far down buried, 
but instinct with spirit, beneath them 
all, a life-deep love for Her, that Or- 
phan-maid—so human, yet so vision- 
ary—afar-off in the beauty of her hea- 
ven-protected innocence, beneath the 
shadow of that old castle, where by 
day the starlings looked down on her 
loveliness, sole-sitting among the ruins, 
and for her the wood-lark, Scotia’s 
nightingale, did sing all night long— 
a life-deep love, call it passion, pity, 
friendship, brotherly affection, all 
united together by smiles, sighs, and 
tears—songs sung as by an angel in 
the moonlight glen—prayers in that 
oratory among the cliffs—the bliss of 
meetings and of partings among the 
glimmering woods, sanctified by her 
presence—of that long, last, eternal 
tarewell! 

Therefore, our spirit bore a charmed 
life into that world of danger and 
death. That face to us was holy, 
though then all alive in its loveliness— 
and, oh ! that it should ever have been 
dead—holy as the face of some figure 
—some marble figure of a saint lying 
on a tomb. Its smile was with us 
even when our eyes knew it not—its 
voice as the dying close of music, when 
our ear was given to other sounds less 
pensive and divine. 
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With all its senses in a transport, ou 
soul was now in the mighty London‘ 
Every single street-musician seemed 
to us as an Orpheus. Each band of 
female singers, some harping as they 
sung, and others, with light guitar 
ribbon-bound to their graceful shoul 
ders, to us were as the Muses—each 
airy group very Goddesses, 


** Knit with the Graces and the Loves in 
dance,”’ 


and leading on the Hours along the 
illuminated atmosphere, where each 
lamp was asa star! The whole World 
seemed houses, palaces, domes, thea- 
tres, and temples—and London the 
universal name! Yet there was often 
a shudder as the stream of terrible en- 
joyment went roaring by—and the 
faces of all those lost creatures—those 
daughters of sin and sorrow—with 
fair but wan faces, hollow bright eyes 
—and shrieks of laughter, appalled the 
heart that wondered at their beauty, 
and then started to hear afar off, and 
as in a whisper, the word “‘ Innocence,” 
as if it were the name of something 
sacred in another life and another 
world ; for here guilt was in its glory 
and its grief, women angels of light 
no more, but fiends of darkness, hunt- 
ing and hunted to despair and death! 

Fear cannot live in youth’s bosom ; 
and gay and glad we penetrated, like 
a young bird that loves the sunshine 
of the open sky, yet dreads not to drop 
down, or dart into the black forest 
gloom—into haunts where the old 
grey grim Iniquity had, from time 
immemorial, established his strong- 
holds. The ruffian’s scowl fell off 
our face, like darkness from a new-= 
trimmed lamp, of which the oil failed 
not—our eye, which neither grief nor 
guilt had clouded, made that of the 
robber, the burglar, and the murderer 
to quail—convicts even then to con- 
science, and doomed to die on the scaf= 
fold—curses and execrations passed 
by our heads, like blasts by the top of 
the strong young trees.. And will Law, 
bloody penal Law, quell crimes in such 
hearts as these, or strike their hands 
with palsy? Shall the hangman 
terrify, when conscience is a bugs 
bear? Other ministers must disarm 
the murderers, Another light than 


the torch in the iron grasp of crimi- 
nal justice, discovering and dragging 
the felon from his haunt, must~penes 
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trate and dispel the darkness, till it is 
broad as day, and therein wickedness 
can hatch and hide no more—the light 
of mercy, and the jurisprudence of 
the New Testament. But on reas- 
cending from the dolorous region into 
the blessed day, there was the dome 
of St Paul’s in heaven, or there the 
holy Abbey, where sleep England’s 


holiest dead, and the Thames, with 


all his floating glories, moored, or 
adrifting with the tide down to the 
sea, like giants rejoicing to run a race 
to the uttermost parts of the earth ! 

How dreamlike the flowings of the 
Isis by Godstow’s ivied Ruin, where 
blossomed, bloomed, and perished in 
an hour, Rosamunda—flower of the 
world! How cheerful, as if waked 
from a dream, glides on the famous 
stream by Christ-Church’ Cathedral 
grove! How sweet by Iffley’s Saxon 
tower! By Nuneham’slime-treeshade 
how serene as peace! But here thou 
hast changed thy name and thy na- 
ture into the sea-seeking Thames, alive 
and loud with the tide that murmurs 
of the ocean-foam, and bridged mag- 
nificently as becomes the river that 
makes glad the City of the Kings who 
are the umpires of the whole world’s 
wars! Down sailed our spirit, along 
with the floating standard of England, 
to the Nore. There her Fleet lay 
moored, like a thunder-cloud whose 
lightning rules the sea— 

‘¢ Her march is o’er the mountain-wave, 

Her home is on the deep !” 


Woe to all the Isle, when the sons of 
ocean walk their decks in mutiny! Woe 
to France and Spain, and all the band- 
ed naval powers of the world, when, 
calm as clouds, the Fleet bears down in 
white-winged line of battle, and the 
foemen’s crescent breaks into frag 
ments, and melts away, with all its 
struck flags, into fatal overthrow ! 
And what, O London! were Tyre 
and Sidon, whose merchants were 
princes—what were Tyre and Sidon 
to thee! Even now the sun is rising, 
and the sun is setting, on thy countless 
sails. We almost cease now to feel 

*¢ Of the old sea, some reverential fear !” 


The ocean obeys the ‘ meteor-flag of 
England,” even as its ebbing and flow 
ing obeys the Planet. 

But it is night, and lo! the crowd- 
ed Theatre is ablaze with Beauty ; 
and as Tragedy, “ with solemn stole, 
comes sweeping by,” the piled-up 
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multitude is all as hush as death, 
Then first the “ buried Majesty of 
Denmark”—though mimic all the. 
scene—was awful and full of dread to 
our young imagination, as if indeed 
‘¢ revisiting the glimpses of the moon,” 
on the old battlements of Elsineur— 
the fine, pensive, high philosophy of 
the melancholy, world-distractedHams 
let, flowed as if from his own very 
princely lips—the fair Ophelia, as 
she went singing and scattering her 
flowers, was to us a new Image of a 
purer innocence, a more woful sorrow, 
than we knew before to have ever had 
its birth or burial-place on this earth. 
There we saw the Shadow of the 
mightiest Julius standing—imperial 
still—before his beloved Brutus in the 
Tent ; and as he waved a majestic up< 
braiding, threatening, and warning, 
from the hand that had subdued the 
world, we heard the Cesar say, ‘‘ We 
will meet again at Philippi.” There 
we, too, as well as the a heard 
a voice rn to all the house, “ Sleep no 
more—Glammis hath murdered sleep 
—and therefore Cawdor shall sleep no 
more !”—~and in glided, with stone eyes 
and bloodless face, sleep-walking Re- 
morse, in the form of a stately Lady 
wringing her hands, and groaning, 
‘*Out, damned spot,” while the Haunt- 
ed felt in her dream, that “ not all the 

erfumes of Arabia could sweeten that 
ittle hand !” 

Then there was eloquence in the 
world, that is, in London, in those 
days ; or did the soul then half-create 
the thunders she heard pealing from 
the lips of Burke, and Pitt, an Fox, 
the great orators of England, and star« 
tle at the flash of her own lightning ? 
But the old pillars of the social edifice 
then seemed to rock asto an earthquake 
—and the lips of common men, in the 
general inspiration, were often touch 
ed with fire. Even now we see their 
flashing eyes, their knit brows, their 
clenched hands, their outstretched 
arms—their ‘* face inflamed”—even 
now we hear their voices, flowing like 
Majestic streams, or Joud as the head- 
long cataract—of those whom the world 
consents to call great. We thought, as 
we looked and listened, of Him who 
* Wielded at will that fierce democracy, 
Shook the arsenal, and fulmined over 

Greece— 
From Macedon to Artaxerxes’ throne ;” 
nor felt that the son of Chatham 
was less than “ the Thunderer,” as he 
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stood proudly denouncing vengeance 
against the legions of the Tricolor, and 
prophesying the triumph of the glori- 


ous Isle, “‘ whose shores beat back the 
ocean’s foamy feet,” and whose sons 
have ever been the true children of 
Liberty. , 
The spirit of the world was then 
awakened by dreadful outcries from 
too long a sleep—and the alarum-bell 
that then kept tolling far and wide over 
the sky, though now its iron tongue is 
at rest, or but trembling in that “ hol- 
low,” so soon and so easy made to give 
forth its sullen music, hangs still over 
the nations, who, under even the si- 
lence of its shadow, shall sink no more 
into disgraceful slumbers. The ears 
of kings, and princes, and nobles, were 
astounded ; and all Europe groaned or 
gloried when the Bourbon’s in-vain- 
anointed head, was with the few fatal 
words held up dissevered, ‘* Behold 
the head of a tyrant!” and the axe, 
that made no respect of persons, bit 
the fair neck of Marie Antoinette, 
nathlessall those glorious tresses whose 
beauty had dazzled the world. Life 
was then struck, over all its surface and 
all its depths, with a stormy sunshine 
—dread alternations of brightness and 
blackness, that made the soul to quake 
alike in its hopes and in its fears. 
Who wished, then, to escape the con- 
tagion >—Not even the gentlest, the 
most fervent, the most devoted lovers 
of domestic peace. They, too, joined 
the hymn of thanksgiving—and one 
Pean seemed to stun the sky. But 
the very clouds ere long began to drop 
blood, and then good men paused 
even to obey the stern voice of Justice, 
in fear that the dewy voice of Mercy 
should never more be heard on earth. 
Call it not a reaction—for that is a 
paltry word—but thankful to the 
Great God did men become, when at 
last, standing silent on the desolate 
shore, they saw the first ebb of that 
fiercely-flowing tide, and knew that 
the sea was to return to its former li- 
mits, and sweep away no more the 
peasant’s hut and the prince’s palace. 
That was a time indeed, for men to 
ak, to whom Heaven had granted 
the gift of eloquence. And London 
then held many eloquent, who, when 
the storm was hushed, relapsed into 
men of common speech. 
But poor, vain, and empty all, is 
the glory of great orators, compared 
with that,of poets and sages,.or con« 
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querors. ‘The poet and walk 
hand in hand odes ico the 
moral and intellectual empire of mind. 
—nor, in the world’s admiration, is 
the triumphal car of victory unwore 
thy of being placed near the Musea’ 
bower. What mighty ones have breae 
thed the air of that Great City—have 
walked in inspiration along the banks 
of England’s metropolitan-river ~ 
have been inhumed in her buriale 
age humble or high, frequented. 
y common and careless feet, or by 
footsteps treading reverentially, while 
the visitor's eyes are fixed on marble 
image or monument, sacred to virtue, ) 
to valour, or to genius, the memory 
of the prime men of the earth! These, 
London, are thy guardian spirits— 
these thy tutelary gods. When the 
horrid howl of night—the howl of 
all those distracted passions is hushed 
—and the soul, relieved from the sore 
row in which it thinks of sin, when. 
an eye or ear-witness to its unhallowe 
ed orgies, lifts up its eyes to the stars 
so bright and beautiful, so silent and 
so serene—then remembereth she the. 
names, the endowments, the achieve 
ments, of the immortal dead. There— 
largest and most lustrous—that star 
that “ dwells apart” —is the image of 
Milton! That other, soft-burning, 
dewy, and almost twinkling star— 
now seeming to shine out into intenser 
beauty, and now almost dim, from no 
obscuring cloud or mist, but as if 
some internal spirit shaded the light 
for a moment, even as an angel may 
veil his countenance with his wings— 
that is the star of Spenser! And of 
all the bright ple of the skies, to 
fancy’s gaze, pve most lovely Pla- 
net, art the very Fairy-queen ! 
Therefore, to us, enthusiasts then 
in poetry—and may that enthusiasm 
survive even the season “ of brighte 
ness in the and glory in the 
flower,” which has almost now 
ed away—to us, who thought of Poets 
as beings set apart from the world 
which their lays illumined—how so. 
lemn—how sacred—how sublime @ 
delight—deaf and blind to all the 
sights and sounds of the common da 
—to look on the very house in whi 
some great Poet had been born—lived 
—or died ! Were the house itself gone, 
and some ordinary pile erected in ita 
stead, still we saw down into the old 
consecrated foundation! Had the 
street been swept away—its name 
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its dust—still the air was holy—and 
more beautifal overhead the bluegleam 
of the sky ! 

‘-And in the midst of all that noisy 
world of the present, that noisy and 
miserable world—in the midst of it 
and ees it—might not even our 
youthful eye see the spirit of Religion ? 
And feel, even when most astounded 
with sights and sounds of wickedness, 
that in life there was still a mens di- 
vinior— 

“ Mens agitat molem et magno se corpore 
miscet.”’ 


Christianity spoke in Sabbath-bells, 
not “swinging slow with sullen roar,” 
like the curfew of old, extinguishing 
the household fires on all hearths ; 
but, high up in the clearer air, the 
belfry of tower and spire sent a sweet 
summons, each over its own region, 
to families to repair again to the house 
of God, where the fires of faith, hope, 
and charity, might be rekindled on 
the altar of the religion of peace. 
The sweet solemn faces of old men 
—of husbands and fathers, and sons 
and brothers—the fair faces of ma- 
trons and virgins—the gladsome faces 
of children— 


“ For piety is sweet to infant minds” — 


were seen passing along the sobered 
streets, whose stones, but a few hours 
ago, clanked to the mad rushing to 
and fro of unhallowed feet, while the 
air, now so still, or murmuring but 
with happy voices, attuned to the spi- 
rit of the day, was lately all astir with 
rage, riot, and blasphemy ! 


“ Such ebb and flow must ever be, 
Then wherefore should we mourn!” 


Sweet is the triumph of religion on 
the Sabbath-day, in some solitary 
en, to which come trooping from a 
— braes, all ren rural dwellers, 
isa ring, one small family part 
5 Sossher, into the hushed kirk— 
now, as the congregation has collect 
ed, exhaling to heaven, as a flower- 
bank exhales its fragrance, the voice of 
Psalms! But there Piety has only 
deepened Peace! Here—though yet 
the voice of the great city will not be 
hushed —and there is heard ever 


@ suppressed murmur—a sound—a- 
noise—a growl—dissatisfied with the’ 


Sabbath—here, the power that de- 
scends from the sky upon men’s hearts 
stilling them against their wills into a 
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sanctity so alien to their usual life, 
is felt to have even a more sublime 
consecration ! ‘‘ The still small voice” 
speaks, in the midst of all that un« 
repressed stir, the more distinctly, 
because so unlike to the other sounds, 
with which it mingles not; that there 
is another life, “‘ not of this noisy 
world, but silent and divine,” is felt 
from the very disturbances that will 
not lie at rest ; and though hundreds 
of thousands heed it not, the tolling 
of that great bell from the Cathedral 
strikes of death and judgment. Yes, 
England! with all thy sins, thou hold- 
est, with fast devotion, to the Faith, for 
which so many of thy sainted sons did 
perish in the fires of persecution. The 
smoke of those fierce faggots is dead— 
but, as that inspired man prophesied, 
while he held up his withered hand 
in the scorching flame—such a fire has 
been kindled as lights all the land— 
centuries after his martyred ashes were 
given to the heedless winds,—and the 
names of Cranmer and Ridley are re- 
verenced for evermore ! 

High ministrations—solemn services 
of religion !—in which the Church of 
England, in its reverential awe, de« 
lights—from the first hour in which 
we participated in the holy rites, they 
breathed into our being the full, deep, 
divine spirit of devotion, sanctifying, 
at burst or close of the organ-peal, the 
chapel’s pillared shade !—How sweet- 
ly rose our souls to heaven on the 
hymn of the young white-robed cho- 
risters |—How sunk they and swelled, 
rejoiced and saddened, and when the 
thought of some of our own peculiar 
sorrows also touched us, how they 
even wept, over the worship of that 
beautiful liturgy, composed so scriptu- 
rally by pious men, to whom the lane 
guage of the Bible had been familiar 
almost as their mother tongue! Of the 
great old English divines, so laden 
with heavenly erudition, and who had 
brought all human wisdom and human 
science to establish and to illustrate 
the religion of the lowly Jesus, remem- 
brance often crossed us like a sha- 
dow, at each wide-murmured response. 
Apostles of a later time, inspired by 
their own faith! Yet true still were 
our hearts to the memory of that sim- 
pler service, nor less divine—for bless- 
ed ever are all modes of worship in 
which the human being seeks in sine 
cerity to draw near to God—that sim- 
pler service, so well suited to a sim« 
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pler land, in which we had from in- 
fancy been instructed, and which, to 

reserve in its purity, had our own 
— bled. In the high cathe- 
dral, 


“ Where through the long-drawn aisle and 
fretted vault, 

The pealing anthem swells the note of 
praise,”’ 


we called to mind the low kirk and its 
Psalms. The kirk near the modest 
mause, in which our boyhood flew 
away—with its decent pews, little loft, 
and unambitious pulpit—the friendly 
faces of the rural congregation—the 
_— elders sitting in their place of 

onour—the pious preacher, who to 
us had been as a father !—Oh! many- 
toned are the voices on the Sabbath, 
all praising and worshipping God !— 
List—list, in the hush of thy spirit, 
and all Christian lands are sounding 
with one various hymn ! 

And then London, ere long, became 
to us—in all its vastness—even as 
our very home! For all undisturbed 
amidst the din, and murmuring inter- 
nally, each with its own peculiar cha- 
racter of domestic joys, with laughter 
and with song—how many dwellings 
for us did open their hospitable doors, 
and welcome us in, with blessings, 
beneath their social roofs! Our pre- 
sence brought a brighter expression 
into their partial eyes; our mirth never 
seemed otherwise than well-timed to 
them, nor yet did our melancholy— 
nor failed either to awaken congenial 
feelings in the breasts of those to 
whom we were tooundeservedly dear— 
smiles went round the hearth or table 
circle to our quaint ditty and tale of 
glee—and the tears have fallen, when 
in the “ parlour twilight” we sang 


*¢ One of those Scottish tunes so sad and 
slow,” 


or told some one of those old, pathe- 
tic, traditionary stories, that still, 
cloud-like, keep floating over all the 
hills of Scotland! Oh! the great plea- 
sure of friendships formed in youth ! 
where chance awakens sympathy, ac- 
cident kindles affection—and Fortune, 
blind and restless on her revolving 
wheel, favours, as if she were some 
serene-eyed and steadfast divinity, the 
purest passions of the soul! As one 
triendship was added to another—and 
base creed it is—most shallow and fan- 
tastic—that would confine amity, even 
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in its dearest meaning—for how differ 
ent is friendship from love—to come 
municate but with some single chosen 
one, excluding all our otber brethren 
from approach to the heart—although 
true it is, that some one, in our great- 
est bale and our greatest bliss, will 
be more tenderly, more profoundly, 
more gratefully embraced than all 
the rest—as Friendship was added to 
Friendship, as Family after Family, 
Household after Household, became 
each a new part of our enlarged being, 
how delightful, almost every success 
ive day, to feel our knowledge growing 
wider and warmer of the virtues of 
the character of England! Perhaps 
some unconscious nationality had been 
brought with us from our native braes 
—narrowing our range of feeling, and 
inclining sometimes to unjust judg- 
ments and unkindly thoughts. But 
all that was poor or bad in that pre- 
judice, soon melted away before the 
light of bold English eyes, before the 
music of bold English speech. Sons 
and daughters of the Free! As brothers 
and as sisters we loved you soon— 
without suspicion, without reserve, 
without jealousy, without envy of 
your many superior and surpassing 
endowments of nature, and accome 
plishments of art! For, with all de- 
duction on the score of inevitable hue 
man fault and frailty, how high the 
morals of England, her manners how 
becoming the Children of such a Birth! 

The Friends, too, whom in those 
sacred hours we had taken to our 
hearts, linked, along with other more 
human ties, by the love of literature 
and poetry—and with whom we had 
striven to enter 


*¢ The cave obscure of old Philosophy,” 


and when starry midnight shone se« 
renely over Oxford's towers and tem- 
ples, sighed—vainly sighed—with un- 
satisfied longings and aspirations, that 
would not let us rest, to “ unsphere 
the spirit of Plato’—they too were 
often with us in the wide metropolis, 
where, wide as it is, dear friends cane 
not almost be for a single day, but by 
some happy fortune they meet! How 
grasped—clasped were then our hands 
and our hearts! How all college re- 


collections—cheerful and full of glee 
—or high and of a solemn shade— 
came over us from the silence of those 
still retreats, in the noise of the reste 
less London! Magdalen, Mertoun, 














Oriel, Christ-Church, Trinity—how 
pleasant were your names! 
' Handreds of morning, meridian, 
evening, midnight meetings! Each 
with its own—nor let us ‘fear to de- 
clare it beneath those sunny skies— 
‘with its blameless, at least not sinful, 
charm. Now carried on a stream of 
endless, various, fluctuating converse, 
‘with a friend, more earnest, more en- 
thusiastic, more impassioned than our- 
selves—and nature filled not our veins 
‘with frozen blood—along streets and 
squares, all dimly seen or unseen, and 
the faces and figures of the crowds 
that went thronging by, like the faces 
and es in some regardless dream ! 
‘New walking in, on a sudden, and as 
if by some divine impulse, into that 
Cathedral—or that Abbey—ask not 
their names—and there, apart and si- 
lent, standing with fixed eyes before 
statue or tomb! Now glide-gliding in 
light canoe with wind and tide adown 
the Great River, in indolent yet ima- 
ginative reverie, while masts and sails, 
and trees and towers, as they all went 
floating through the air, seemed scarce- 
ly to belong to any world—or proud 
of the skuller’s skill, and emulous of 
the strength of the broad-breasted wa- 
termen whom Father Thames sus- 
tains, striving, stripped, against the 
waves a-ripple and a-foam with the 
rapid ebb, impatient to return to the 
sea! Now a-foot along pleasant path- 
ways, for a time leading through re- 
tired and sylvan places, and then sud- 
denly past a cluster of cottages, or into 
@ pretty village, almost a town, and 
purposely withholding our eyes from 
the prospect, till we had reached 
one well remembered eminence—and 
then the glorious vision seen from 
Richmond Hill! Where, where, on 
Se face of all the earth, se the roam- 
ng eye rest in more delighted repose 
than on the “ pleasant villages and 
farms” that far and wide compose 
that suburban world, so rich in trees 
alone, that were there no other beau- 
ty, the poet could even find a pa- 
radise both for week-day and Sabbath 
hours, in-the bright neighbourhood of 
London! Endless profusion and pro- 
digality of art, coping almost success- 
fully with nature! Wealth isa glori- 
ous thing in such creations. Riches 
are the wands of Magicians. Poverty 
the earth—in her region 
ur is bare~—and we sigh for 
something that is not among the na- 
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ked rocks. But here from the bue 
ried gold, groves rise with such loads 
of verdure, that but for their giant 
boughs and branches, their heads 
would be bowed down to the lawns 
and gardens, gorgeous all with their 
flushing flowers, naturalized in the 
all-bearing soil of England, from 
all climes, from the occident to 
the orient ! 

But where cease the suburban charms 
of the Queen of Cities? Mansion after 
mansion—each more beautifully ems 
bowered than another—or more beauti- 
fully seated on some gently undulating 
height, above the far-sweeping wind. 
ings of the silver Thames, is still seen 
by the roamer’s eye, not without some 
touch of vain envy at his heart of those 
fortunate ones, for whom life thus 
lavishes all its elegance and all its ease 
—Oh, vain envyindeed! for who knows 
not that all happiness is seated alone in 
the heart !—till, ere he remembers that 
far-off London has vanished quite 
away, he looks up, andlo! the Towers 
of Windsor—the Palace of Old Eng- 
land’s Kings ! 

Nor are those “‘ sylvan scenes” 
unworthily inhabited. Travel city- 
crowded continents, sail in some cir« 
cumnavigating ship to far and fair 
isles, that seem dropt from heaven 
into the sea, yet shall your eyes be- 
hold no lovelier living visions than 
the daughters of England. Lovelier 
never visited poet’s slumbers nightly 
—not even when before him in youth 


“ Hope, enchanted, smiled, and waved 
her golden hair!” 


And of England’s “ interrita pubes,” 
let speak the shore of every sea— 


*¢ A race in faith unstain’d, invincible in 
arms.”’ 


Wafted away, we knew not, cared 
not whither, on the wings of wonder 
and admiration,—when, during the 
long Summer silence, the towersof Ox- 
ford kept chiming to deserted courts 
and cloisters,—all England, its downs, 
its wolds, its meadows, its plains, its 
vales, its hills, its mountains, minsters, 
abbeys, cathedrals, castles, palaces, 
villages, towns, and cities, all became 
tributary to our imagination, gazing 
upon her glories with a thousand 
eyes. Now we breathed the fragrance 
of Devonia’s myrtle bowers—now from 
St Michael’s Mount “ looked to 
Bayona and the Giant's Hold,” -now 
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wept and worshipped at the grave of 
pt ga or down the yellow Avon 

ought we saw sailing her own sweet 
stately swan! Now gazed in dread 
astonishment on Portsmouth’s naval 
arsenal, and all that machinery— 
sublime, because of the power that 
sets it a-going, and far more, because 
of the power that it sends abroad, 
winged and surcharged with thunder, 
all over the main—ships without 
masts, sheer-hulks, majestic and mag- 
nificent even in that bare black mag- 
nitude, looming through the morning 
or evening gloaming—and lo ! a First« 
rater, deck above deck, tier above tier 
of guns, sending up, as she sails in 
sunshine, her clouds into the sky ; 
and as the Ocean-Queen bears up in 
the blast, how grand her stern—and 
what a height above the waves tum- 
bling a-foam in her wake! Now seat- 
ed on the highest knoll of all the 
bright Malvern Hills in breathless 
delight, slowly turning round our 
head in obedience to the beauty and 
grandeur of that panorama—matchless 
on earth—we surveyed at one moment 
county upon county, of rich, merry, 
sylvan England, mansioned, abbeyed, 
towered, spired, castled; and at an- 
other, different, and yet not discord. 
ant, say, rather, most harmonious with 
that other level scene, the innume- 
rous mountains of Wales, cloud-crest« 
ed, or clearly cutting with outlines 
free, flowing or fantastic, here the 
deep blue, there the dark purple, and 
yonder the bright crimson sky! Wales, 
glorious, even were she without other 
glory, with Plinlimmon, Cader-Idris, 
Snowdon, 


*¢ Vocal no more since Cambria’s fatal day, 

To high-born Hoel’s harp, or soft Liewel- 
lyn’s lay.” 

Now borne as on an angel’s wing, and 

in the “ very waist and middle of the 

night,” we sat down a Solitary on Der- 

went Water's shore, 


‘* While the cataract of Lodore 
Peal’d to our orisons !” 


Now while Luna and her nymphs de- 
lighted to behold their own beauty on 
its breathless bosom, we hung in a lit- 
tle skiff, like a water-lily moored in 
moonshine, in the fairést of all fair 
scenes in nature, and the brightest of 
all the bright—how sweet the music 
of oe benng._Wind, from — 
with a inderm ere—Win- 
dermere ! 
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- And thus we robbed all Ragland of 
grande joer, tas has scape oa 
ur an m 
re it all off and away ae 
our heart of hearts.. Thus, the towers 
and temples of Oxford were haunted, 
with new visions—thus in London we 
were assailed by sounds and siglits 
from the far-off solitude of rocks, and, 
cliffs, and woods, and mountains, on 
whose summits hung setting suns; or 
rose up in spiritual beaut young 
crescent moon, or crowded upnum- 
bered planets, or shone alone in its 
lustre, = 


* The star of Jove, so beautiful and large,” 


as if the other eyes of heaven were 
afraid to sustain the serenity of that 
one orb divine ! poe 
But still as the few scat beighteins 
ing, soul-strengthening suns of youth 
rolled on,—those untamed years, 9 
which every day, it might seem in- 
deed every hour, brought the cons 
sciousness of some new know 
some new feeling, that made the pree 
sent greater than the past, and. wi 
giving tual promise of a sti 
greater future,—promise that was thé 
divine. manna of hope—while the 
world of nature continued to our eyes, 
our hearts,and our imaginations,d 
and more dear, saddened or sublimed 
by associations clothing with greer 
g adness the growth of the young, with 
oary sadness, the decay of the old treeg, 


‘* Moulding to beauty many a mouldeting 
tower ;”” 
and in storm or sunshine, inv 
with a more awful or @ more pea 
character the aspect of the mai 
shipped sea,—even then, when 
world of the senses was in its ptimé, 
and light and music did most prodi- 
ally abound in the air and the waters, 
in the heavens and on the earth, we 
rejoiced with yet a far exceeding joy, 
we longed with yet a far exeeeding de- 
sire, we burned with yet afar exceed 


in ion, for all that’ was growit 

anniely brighter and hirnecerir 
darker and more dark, vaster and 
more vast, within the self-discovered 
region of mind and spirit! There 
swept along each passion, like a great 
wind—there the sudden thought -* 

“ Shot from the zenith like a falling star !*” 
We wished not to “ have lightened 
the burden of the mystery of all thet . 
unintelligible — It was the 
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020 
wystery which, trembling, we loved— 
awaking suddenly to the quaking of 
our own hearts, at solitary midnight 
from the divine communion of dreams, 
that like spirits for ever haunted our 


*¢ *Tis mind alone—bear witness, heaven 
and earth !— 

*Tis mind alone that in itself contains 

The beauteous or sublime !”’ 


Where are the blasts born that bring 
the clouds across the stars ? Where are 
the thoughts born that bring clouds 
across our souls? The study of phy- 
fics is sublime, for the student feels 
if mounting the lower steps of the 
er leading up to God in the skies. 
But the metaphysics of our own moral, 
our own intellectual being, sublimer 
far! when reason is her own object, 
and conscience, by her own light, sees 
into her own essence ! 
' And where shall such studies be 
best pursued ? Not alone in the sacred 
silence of the Academic Grove—al- 
though there should be their glimmer- 
ing beginnings, and there their glori- 
fied but still obscurest end. But 
through the dim, doubting, and often 
sorely disturbed intermediate time, 
when man is commanded by the being 
within him to mingle with man, when 
smiles, and sighs, and tears, are most 
irresistible, and when the look of an 
eye can startle the soul into a passion 
‘of love or hate, then it is that human 
nature must be studied—or it will re- 
main unknown and hidden for ever— 
‘must be studied by every human be- 
‘ing for himself, in the poetry and phi- 
dosophy of Life! As that life lies spread 
before us like a sea! At first, like de- 
Jighted, wondering, and fearful chil- 
dren, who keep gazing on the waves 
that are racing like living creatures 
from some far-off region to these their 
own lovely and beloved shores,—or 
still with unabated admiration, at 
morning, see the level sands yellowing 
far anes with bands of beautiful 
birds walking in the sun, or, having 
trimmed their snowy plumage, wheel- 
in their pastime, with many wild- 
mingled cries, in the glittering air,— 
with epee” eee ue 
ae y stranded, an n help- 
Jess on her side, but waiting only for 
the tide to waken her from her rest, 


‘and again to waft her, on her re-ex- 


wings, away into the main! 
4 , as the growing boy becomes more 
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familiar with the ebb and the flow— 
with all the smiles and frowns on the 
aspect—all the low and sweet, all the 
loud and sullen, tones of the voice of 
the sea—in his doubled delight he 
loses half his dread, launches his own 
skiff, paddles with his own oar, hoists 
his own little sail—and, ere long, ims 
— of the passion that devours 
im, the passion for the wonders and 
dangers that dwell on the great deep, 
on some day disappears from his birth- 
place and his parents’ eyes, and, years 
afterwards, returns a thoughtful man 
from his voyaging round the globe! 

Therefore, to know ourselves, we 
sought to penetrate into the souls of 
other men—to be with them, in the very 
interior of their conscience, when they 
thought no eye was upon them but the 
eye of God. “T'was no seclusion of the 
spirit within itself to take cognizance 
of its own acts and movements ; but we 
were led over the fortunes and works 
of human beings wherever their minds 
have acted or their steps have trod. 
All sorrow and all joy, the calamities 
which have shaken empires, the crimes 
which have hurried single souls into 
perdition, the grounds of stability, 
just order, and power, in the great 
societies of men—the peace and hap- 
piness that have blossomed in the bo- 
som of innocent life, the loves that 
have interwoven joy with grief, the 
hopes that no misery can overwhelm, 
the fears that no pleasure can assuage, 
the gnawing of the worm that never 
dies, the bliss of conscience, the bale 
of remorse, the virtue of the moral, 
and the piety of the religious spirit,— 
all these, and everything that human 
life, in its inexhaustible variety, could 
disclose, became the subjects of inqui- 
ry, emotion, thought, to our intellect 
seeking knowledge of human nature, 
to us a student desirous, in restless and 
aspiring youth, to understand some- 
thing of his own soul—of that com- 
mon being in which he lives and 
breathes, and of which, from no other 
source, and no other aid, can he ever 
have any uninspired revelation. 

Is it wonderful then that we, like 
other youths with a soul within them, 
mingled ourselves and our very being 
with the dark, bright, roaring, hush- 
ed, vast, beautiful, magnificent, guilty 
‘and glorious London ! 

Coleridge, that rich-freighted Ar- 
gosie tilting in sunshine over Imagi- 
nation’s Seas, feared not—why should 
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he have feared?—in a poem of his 
youth—to declare to all men, 


* To me hath Heaven, with bounteous 
hand, assign’d 
Energic reason and a shaping mind.” 


That boast may not pass our lips! Yet 
what forbids us even now exultingly 
to say, that nature had not withheld 
from us the power of genial delight in 
all the creations of genius ; and that 
she shrouded, as with a gorgeous 
canopy, our youth, with the beauty 
and magnificence of a million dreams ? 
Loyely to our eyes was all the loveli- 
ness that emanated from more gifted 
spirits, and in the love with which we 
embraced it, it became our very own! 
We caught the shadows of high 
thoughts as they passed along the 
wall, reflected from the great minds 
meditating in the hallowed shade! 
And thenceforth they peopled our be- 
ing! Nor haply did our own minds 
not originate some intellectual forms 
and combinations, in their newness 
fair, or august—recognized as the pro- 
duct of our own more elevated moods, 
although unarrayed, it might be, in 
words, or passing away with their 
symbols into oblivion, nor leaving a 
trace behind—only a sense of their 
transitory presence, consolatory and 
sublime ! Even then, in thy loud 
streets, O London! as the remem- 
brance of Scotland’s silent valleys came 
suddenly and softly upon our hearts, 
a wish, a hope, a belief arose that the 
day might come, when even our voice 
might not be altogether unlistened to 
by the happy dwellers there,haply 
faint, low, aud irregular, like the song 
of some bird—one of the many linnets 
‘—in its happiness half-afraid to tune 
its melodies, amidst the minstrelsy of 
Merle and Mavis, with which the 
whole forest rings ! 

Often do we vainly dream that 
Time works changes only by ages—by 
centuries ! But'who can tell what even 
an hour may bring forth? Decay and 
destruction have “‘ ample room and 
verge enough,” in such a City ; and 
in one year they can do the work of 
many generations. This century is but 
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young—scarcely hath it reached its 
prime. But since its first yeti rolled 
round the sun, how many towers and 
temples have in ever-changeful Lon- 
don “ gone to the earth !” How many 
risen up whose “ statures reach the 
sky!” Dead is the old King in his 
darkness, whom all England. loved 
and reverenced. Princes have died, 
and some of them left not a name— 
mighty men of war have sunk, with all 
their victories and all their trophies, 
vainly deemed immortal, into obli- 
vion !—Mute is the eloquence of 'Pitt’s 
and of Canning’s voice !—In that Ab- 
bey, the thought of whose sacred ‘sie 
lence did often touch his high heart, 
when all his fleet was moored in 
peace, or bearing down in line of bate 
tle, now Nelson sleeps!—And thous 
sands, unknown and unhonoured, ag 
wise, or brave, in themselves as 
and as great as those whose temples 
fame hath crowned with everlasting 
halo, have dropt the body, and gone 
to God. How many thousand fairest 
faces, brightest eyes, have been exe 
tinguished and faded quite away! 
Fairer and brighter far to him whose 
youth they charmed and illumined, 
than any eyes that shall ever more 
gaze on the flowers of earth, or the 
stars of heaven ! 
Methinks the westering sun shines 
cooler in the garden—that the shades 
are somewhat deepened—that the 
birds are not hopping round our head, 
as they did some hour ago—that in 
their afternoon siesta they are mute, 
Another set of insects are in the air. 
The flowers, that erewhile were broad 
and bright awake, with slumbering 
eyne are now hanging down their 
heads ; and those that erewhile seem- 
ed to slumber, have awoke from their 
day-dreams, and look almost as if 
they were going to speak. Have youa 
language of your own—dear creatures 
—for we know that ye have loves? 
But, hark, the Gong—the Gong! in 
the hand of John, smiting it like the 
slave of some Malay-chief. In our 
Paradise there is ‘* fear that dinner 
cool,” mortal man must eat—and thug 
endeth 
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A STRANGE SECRET. 


Related in a Letter from the Ettrick Shepherd. 


Dear Siar, 

Yestrerpay thete was a poor man 
named Thomas Henderson came to 
our door, and presented me with a let~ 
ter from a valued friend. I was kind 
to the man; and as an acknowledg- 
ment, he gave me his history in that 
plain, simple, and drawlingstyle, which 
removed all doubts of its authenticity. 
it is not deserving of a recital ; but as 
i am constantly on the look-out for 
fundamental documents of any sort 
relating to Scotland, there was one 
little story of his that I deemed worthy 
of tion ; and consequently here 
have I sat down to write it out in the 
man’s own words, while yet they are 
fresh in my memory. 

I was nine years a servant to the 
Earl of ———, and when I left him, he 
made me a very handsome present ; 
but it.was on condition that I should 
never n come within a hundred 
miles of his house. The truth is, that 
I would have been there to this day, 
had I not chanced to come at the 
knowledge of something relating to the 
family that I ought not to have known, 
and which I never would have known, 
had I gotten my own will. ’ 

- “ Pray, what was that, Thomas? 
Above al] things, I should like to hear 
some of the secrets of a noble family.” 

‘Weel, + shall hear a’ that I ken, 
sir; which, to say the truth, is but 
very little after a’. But it was this. 
When the auld Earl died there was an 
fica rumpus an’ confusion, and at 
length the young lord came hame frae 
abroad, an’ tuke the command. An’ I 
think he hadna been master aboon twa 

when he rings the bell ae morn- 
ing, an’ sends for me. I was merely a 
, and no used to gang up stairs 
to my lord ; but he often spoke to me 
in the stables, for I had the charge 0’ 
his favourites Cleopatra and Venus, 
end I ht he wanted to gie me 
some directions about them. Weel, 
up the stair I rins, wanting the jacket 
and bonnet, and I opens the door 
and I says, “ What is’t, my lord ?” 
*¢ Shut the door and come in,” says he. 
** Hech! what in the world is in the 
wind now!” thinks I. ‘“ Am I gaun 
to be made some grand secreter ?” 


“ Tom, has the Lady Julia ordered 
the coach to-day ?” says he. 

* T believe she has, my lord. I think 
Hector was saying so.” 

** And is it still to the old spot again 
in the forest ?” 

** That winna be kend till Hector 
ison thespeat. But there is little doubt 
that it is to the same place. She never 
drives to any other.” 

“ Tom, I was long absent from 
home, but you have been in the family 
all the while, and must know all its 
secrets. What is it supposed my sis- 
ter Julia has always ado with the fo- 
rester’s wife at the shieling of Aber~ 
duchra?” 

“That has never been kend to aneo’ 
us, my lord. But it is supposed there 
is some secret business connected wi’ 
her visits there.” 

“* That is a great stretch of su 
sition, indeed, Tom! Of that there 
can be no doubt. But what do the 
servants suppose the secret relates 
to? Or what do you suppose it does? 
Come, tell me honestly and freely.” 

** O, naebody kens that, my lord ; 
for Lady Julia just lights at a certain 
point o’ the road, and orders the coach 
to be there again at a certain hour at 
night ; an’ that’s a’ that has ever been 
kend about it. But we a’ notice that 
Lady Julia is sair altered. An’ the 
folks say,—but as to that I’m ignorant 
—The folks say, ye ken, that auld Ep- 
pie Cowan’s a witch.” 

“ And that it is on some business of 
enchantment or divination that my 
sister goes to her ?” 

“* Na, na, I dinna say that, my 
lord ; for a’ that I say is just this, that 
I believe naebody in this world, except- 
ing Lady Julia an’ auld Eppie them- 
sells twa, kens what their business is 
thegither, or how they came to be 
connected.” 

* Well, well, Tom, that is what I 
want particularly to know. Do you 
set out just now ; go over the shoulder 
of Beinny-Veol, and through Glen- 
Ellich, by the straight route. Get to 
Aberduchra before my sister. Con- 
ceal yourself somewhere, in the house 
or out of the house, in a thicket or in 
a tree. Note all that you see Lady 
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Julia engaged in—who meets her there 
—what they do, and what they say, 
and bring me a true report of every- 


thing, and your reward shall be ac- 
cording to your success.” 

Weel, aff I rins, and ower the hills 
at the nearest, and sair wark had I 
afore I got mysell concealed, for auld 
i was running out and in, and in 
and out again, in an unco fike, weel 
kenning wha was to be her visitor that 
day ; for every time she came to the 
door she gae a lang look down the glen, 
and then a’ round about her, as if fear- 
ed for being catched in a fault. 

I had by this time got up to the top 
of a great elm-tree that almost over- 

the door o’ the shieling, but 
when I saw the auld roudess looking 
about her sae sternly, I grew frighted, 
for I thought, if she be a witch, I shall 
soon be discovered ; and then, should 
she cast any cantrips that may dum- 
founder me, or should I see ought to 
put me beside myself, what a devil of 
a fa’ I will get! I wad now hae gien 
a’ the claes on my back to have been 
safe down again, and had begun to 
study a quick descent, when I percei- 
ved Lady Julia coming rapidly up the 
glen, with manifestly a kind o’ trepi- 
ion o’ manner. My heart began 
now to quake like an aspin leaf, for I 
suspected that some awesome scene 
was gaun to be transacted, that could 
bring the accomplished Lady Julia to 
that wild retired spot. And yet when 
she drew near, her modest mien and 
fading beauty were sae unlike ony- 
thing wicked or hellish, that in short 
I didna ken what to think or what to 
fear, but I had a considerable allow- 
ance o’ baith. 

With many kind and obsequious 
courtesies did old Eppie receive the 
lady on the green, and after exchan- 
ging a few words, they both vanished 
into the cottage, and shut the door. 
Now, thinks I, the infernal wark will 
begin ; but goodness be thankit, I’ll 
see nane o't frae here. I changed my 
place on the tree, however, and came 
as near to the top of the lum as the 
branches would carry me. From 
thence I heard the voices of the two, 
but knew not what they were saying. 
The Lady Julia’s voice was seldom 
heard, but when it was, it had the 
sounds of mental agony ; and I cer- 
tainly thought she was ve tere the 
old hag to desist from something which 
the other persisted in. The voice of 


the latter never ceased ; it went on 
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with one continued mumble, like the 
sound of.a distant waterfall. The 
sounds still increased, and I sometimes 
made myself believe that I heard the 
voice of a third person. I cannot tell 
what I would then have given to have 
heard what was going on, but though 
I strained my hearing to the uttere 
most, I could not attain it. 

At length, all at once, I heard a 
~— shriek, which was followed by 
ow stifled moanings. ‘‘ L—d J-——s, 
they are murdering a bairn, an’ what 
will I do!” said I to myself, sobbin 
till my heart was like to burst. A 
finding that I was just going to lose 
my senses, as well as my hold, and 
fall from the tree, I descended with all 
expedition, and straightway ran and 
hid myself in below the bank of the 
burn behind the house, that thereby 
I might drown the cries of the suffer» 
ing innocent, and secure myself from 
a fall. ' 
“* Now, here shall be my watch,” 
thinks I; “for here I can see every 
ane that passes out or into the house ; 
and as for what is gaun on in the ine 
side, that’s mair than I'll meddle wi’.” 

I had got a nice situation now, and 
a safe ane, for there was a thick natu 
ral hedge of briers, broom, and bram- 
bles, down the back o’ the kail-yard. 
These overhung the burn-brae, so that 
I could hide mysell frae every human 
ee in case of great danger, and there 
was an opening in the hedge, a kind 
of thin bit, through which I could see 
all that passed, and there I coured 
down on my knees, and lay wi’ my eén 
stelled on that shieling o’ sin and ini- 


a , 
I hadna lain lang in this position 
till out comes the twasome, cheek for 
chowe, and the auld ane had a coffin 
under her arm ; and straight on they 
comes for the very opening 0° the 
hedge where I was lying. Now, thinks 
I, I'm a gone man; for in below this 
very bank where I am sitting, are they 
coming to hide the o’ the poor 
bairn, and here ten might lie till 
consumed, unkend to the haill 

Ay, here they ate coming, indeed, for 
there is not another bit in the whole 
thicket where they can win throaghi ; - 
and in half a minute, I will have ‘the 
witch and the murderess baith hinging 
at my throat like twa wul-cats. I was 
aince just setting a’ my joints to make 
a clean splash down the middle of the 
burn like an otter ; but the was 
denied me, an’ a’ that I could do, was 
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to draw mysell close into my cove, like 
a hare into her form; an’ there I sat 
and heard the following dialogue, and 
J think I remember it every word. 

** Now, my good Eppie, are you cer- 
tain that no person will come upon us, 
or within view of us, before we have 
done?” (Good Eppie! thinks I, Hea- 
ven preserve us a’ frae sic goodness !) 

** Ay, ay, weel am I sure o’ that, 
Lady Julia, for my ain goodman is on 
the watch, an’ he on a signal that I 
can ken, which will warn us in good 
time if anybody leave the high-way.” 

** Then open the lid and let me 
look into it once more ; for the poor 
inanimate remains that are in that 
chest have a hold of this disconsolate 
and broken heart, which nothing else 
in this world can ever have again. O 
= dear boy! My comely, my beau- 

iful, my murdered boy !” 

Here Lady Julia burst into the 
most violent and passionate grief, 
shrieking and weeping like one in dis- 
traction. I was terrified out of a’ 
bounds, but I coudna help thinking to 
mysell what a strange unconsistent crea- 
ture a woman was, first to take away 
a dear little boy’s life, and then rair 
and scraugh over what she had done, 
like a madwoman. Her passion was 
sae violent and sae loud that I coudna 
take up what the auld crone was say- 
ing, although her tongue never lay for 
@ moment ; but I thought a’ the time 
that she was trying to pacify and com- 
fort Lady Julia ; and I thought I heard 
her saying that the boy wasna mur- 
dered. Now, thinks I, that dings a’ 
that ever I heard! If a man aince 
understands a woman, he needna be 
feared to try ought in nature. 

** Now here they are, my Lady 
July, just as your own fair hands laid 
them. There’s no ane o’ them out o’ 
its place yet. There they a’ lie, little 
an’ muckle, frae the crown o’ the 
head to the soles o’ the feet.” 

“ Gude forgi’e the woman!” says 
I into mysell—‘ Can these be the 
banes o’ bairns that she is speaking 
about? It is a question how many has 
been put into that black kisty afore 
this time, and there their banes will 
be lying, tier aboon tier, like the con- 
tents of a candlemaker’s box !” 

** Look, here is the first, my leddy. 
This is the first year’s anes. Then, 
below that sheet o’ silver paper, is the 
second year’s, and on sae to the third 
and the fourth.” 

** I didna think there had been as 
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muckle wickedness in human nature,” 
thought I ; “* but if thae twa 

out o’ this world without some visi- 
ble judgment, I’m unco sair mista’en.” 

** Come now, Leddy July, and let 
us gae through them a’ regularly, an’ 
gie ower greeting. See, as I said, this 
contains the first year’s suits of a’ 
kinds, and here, amang others, is the 
frock she was baptized in, far, far frae 
here. Ay, weel I mind that day, 
an’ sae may ye, Leddy July ; when the 
bishop flung the water on your boy’s 
face, how the little chub looked at 
him ! Ech—ech—ech—I'll never for« 
get it! He didna whimper and whine 
like ither bairns, but his little arms 
gae a quiver wi’ anger, an’ sic a look 
as he gae the priest! Ay, it was as 
plain as he had said it in gude Scots, 
* Billy, I'll be about wi’ you for this 
yet.. Hee—hee—hee—my brave boy ! 
Ay, there needed nae confessions, nor 
= registers, to declare wha was 

is father ! ‘ Faith, billy, I'll be about 
wi’ you for this insult !’ Hee—hee— 
hee. That was what he thought 
plainly enough, and he looket very 
angry at the Bishop the hale night, 
O fie, Leddy July, dinna stain the 
bonny frock wi’ your tears. Troth, 
they are sae warm and sae saut, that 
they will never wash out again. There 
now, there now. We will hing them 
a’ out to the sun ane by ane,” 

Shame fa’ my stupidity, says I 
into mysell. Is the haill terrible af- 
fair endit in a bichel o’ baby-clouts ? 
As I then heard that they were moving 
farther away from me, I ventured to 
peep through the boughs, and saw the 
coffin standing open, about three feet 
from my nose. It was a small low 
trunk, covered with green velvet, 
lined with white satin, and filled with 
clothes that had belonged to a prince 
ly boy, who, it appeared, from what 
I overheard, had either been privately 
murdered, or stolen away, or had 
somehow unaccountably disappeared. 
This I gathered from the parts of the 
dialogue that reached me, for always 
when they came to the trunk, they 
were close beside me, and I heard 
every word ; but as they went farther 
away, hanging out the bairn’s claes to 
air, I lost the ts between. Auld 
Eppie spake without intromission, but 
Lady Julia did little else save cry, and 
weet the different parts of the dress 
with tears. It was excessively affect- 
ing to see the bonny young lady, wha 
was the flower o’ the haill country, 











bending ower a wheen claes, pressing 
them to her bosom, and greeting till 
the very heart within ber was like to 
melt, and aye crying, between every fit 
o’ sobbing, “‘ O my boy, my dear boy ! 
my noble, my beautiful boy! How 
my soul yearns after thee ! Oh, Eppie, 
may you never know what the misery 
is to have but one only son, and to be 
bereaved of him in such a way as I 
have been !” 

At one time I heard the old wife 
say, “* See, here is the silk corslet 
that he wore next his breast that very 
day ;” on which Lady Julia seized the 
little tucker, and kissed it an hundred 

- times, and then said, ‘‘ Since it once 
was warmed in his dear little bosom, 
it shall never cool again as long as his 
mother’s is warm.” So saying, she 
opened her gown, and laid the rem- 
nant on her breast, weeping bitterly. 

Eppie’s anecdotes of the boy were 
without end ; the bereaved and beau- 
tiful mother often rebuking her, but 
all the while manifestly indulging in 
a painful pleasure. She showed her 
a pair of trews that were discoloured, 
and added, “ Ah, I ken brawly what 
made them sae din. His foster-bro- 
ther, Ranald, and he were after a fine 
painted butterfly one day. The crea- 
ture took across a mire, a perfect 
stank. Ranald stopped short, but 
Lewie made a bauld spring to clear it. 
He hardly wan by the mids, where he 
stuck up to the waist in mire. Afore 
my goodman reached him, there was 
naething aboon but the blue bonnet 
and the feather. ‘ You little imp o’ 
darkness, how gat you in there?’ said 
my husband. ‘ That’s not your con- 
cern, sir,but how I shall get out again,’ 
says the little pestilence. Ah, he was 
the bairn that had the kind heart when 
kindness was shown to him; but no 
ae thing in this versal world wad he 
do by compulsion. We could never 
make him comprehend the power of 
death; he always bit his lip and 
scowled wi’ his eebrows, as if deter- 
mined to resist it. At first he held 
him at defiance, threatening to shoot 
or run him through the body ; but 
when checked so that he durst not 
openly defy him, his resolution was 
evidently unchanged. Ha! he was 
the gallant boy ; and if he lives to bea 
man, he winna have his match in the 

ingdoms.” 

e »alack! my dear boy,” ex- 
claimed Lady Julia; “ his beauty is 
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long ago defaced, his princely form 
decayed, and his little unvipe bones 
lying mouldering in some pit or con- 
cealed grave. Perhaps he was flu 
from these rocks, and his fair an 
mangled form become the prey of the 
raven and the eagle.” . 
The lady’s vehemence some way af- 
fected my heart, an’ raised sickan-a 
disposition in me to join her in crying, 
that in spite o’ my heart I fell a fuf- 
fing like a goose as I was, in below the 
burn brae. I was overheard; and 
then all was silenee and consternation 
for about the space of a minute, till I 
hears Eppie say, ‘‘ Did you hear that, 
Lady July? What say ye? Whatin 
the world was that? I wish there may 
be nae concealed spies. I hope nae 
unhallowed ee has seen our wark the 
day, or unblest ear heard our words. 


* Neck butt, neck ben, 

I find the smell o’ quick men ; 

But be he living or be he dead, 

I'll grind his bones to mix my bread.” 


So saying, the old hag in one moment 
rushed through the thin part of the 
brake, in a retrograde position, and 
drapping down from the Sehaian bank 
in the same way, she chanced to light 
precisely with a foot on each side of 
my neck. I tried to withdraw my 
head quietly and peaceably, but she 
held me as if my head had been in a 
vice, and, with the most unearthly 
yells, called out for a knife! a knife! 
I had now no other resource left but 
to make a tremendous bolt forward, 
by which I easily overturned the old 
dame, and off I ran plash for plash 
down the burn, till I came to an opens 
ing, by which I reached the only path 
down the glen. I had lost my bonnet 
between the old wife’s feet, but got off 
with my head, which was more than 
the roudess intended. 

Such screaming and howling as the 
two carried on behind me, I never 
heard. we nesseap Meee 0 — now 
out; and I suppose they looked upon 
the discovery x ane ruin, for both 
of them knew me perfectly well, and 
guessed by whom I had been sent. I 
made the best of my way home, where 
I arrived before dark, and gavemy mas- 
ter the Earl a full and faithful account 
of all that I had seen and all that I 
had heard. He said nota word until I 
had ended, but his face grew dark, 
and his eyes as red as a coal, and I 
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easily perceived that he repented ha- 
hag) teat me. When I Ra: ponerse 
my narrative, he bit his lip for some 
time, and then said in 2 low smother- 
éd voice,—* I see how it has been—I 
see how it has been ; I understand it 
all perfectly well. Good G—! what 
a fate has been mine! But I believe, 
Tom, it will be unsafe for you to sta 
longer here ; for, if you do, you will 
not be alive before to-morrow at mid- 
night. Therefore haste to the south, 
and never for your life come north 
of the Tweed again, or you are a dead 
man, depend on that. If you promise 
me this, I will make you a present of 
L.10, over and above your wages ; but 
if you refuse, I will take my chance 
of having your motions watched, and 
you may take yours.” 
- As I had often heard that some 
certain officious people had vanished 
from my Lord’s mansion before this 
time, I was glad to make my escape ; 
and taking him at his offer, I was 
conveyed on shipboard that same 
night, and have never again looked 
towards the north. 

“It isa great loss, Thomas,” said 
I, “* that you can give me no account 
of the boy, whose son he was, or what 
became of him. Was Lady Julia ever 
married ?” 

I coudna say, sir. I never heard 
it ‘said either that she was married or 
unmarried. I never had the siightest 
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suspicion that she was married till that 
day ; but I certainly believe sinsyne, 
that she aince had been married at ony 
rate. Last year I met with one John 
Ferguson from that country, who told 
me the Earl was dead, and that there 
was some dispute about the heirship, 
and that some strange secrets had come 
out ; and he added, “ For you know 
very weel, Thomas, that that family 
never could do anything like other 
people.” 

“‘ Think you there is no person in 
that country to whom I could apply,” 
said I, “‘ for a developement of these 
mysterious circumstances?” 

‘“* There is only one person,” said- 
Henderson, “ and I am sure he knows 
everything about it, and that is the 
Bishop ; for he was almost constantly 
in the family, was sent for on every 
emergency, and was often away on 
long jaunts with Lady Julia alone. I 
am sure he can inform you of every 
circumstance ; but the danger is, that 
he may not dare to disclose them.” 

Having twice met with the Bishop, 
and been exceedingly happy with him, 
I wrote to him on the instant, re- 
questing some explanation of the cu- 
rious story related by Henderson. I 
am almost certain he will not with- 
hold it ; and if it be of such a-nature 
as to suit publicity, I shall send it you 
as soon as it arrives. 

Mount Benger, May 10th. 
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‘One day last summer, happening 
to be at Belfast, I was shown into the 
traveller’s room of the inn at which I 
put up, where half a dozen of strangers 
were seated round the table listening 
to a tall, military-looking gentleman, 
who seemed in the act of amusing 
them with some story or other which 
he was relating. At least I judged 
that they were amused, from a loud 

l of laughter set up by the whole 
Body of listeners just as I entered the 
room. He who appeared to afford this 
entertainment was a very singular 
perso He might be about sixty 
years of age, was considerably above 
six feet high, and one of the thinnest 
men I ever met with. His head was 
bald, except behind, where a few re- 

aining grey hairs were drawn into 
a queue, which descended down his 
back, His countenance was ofa brown 
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or dingy tint, his nose and chin hook- 
ed, his mouth large, and he squinted 
powerfully with both eyes. He was 
dressed in a blue military surtout, 
long Hessian boots, and buckskin 
breeches. In addition to this he wore 
huge, brazen spurs, and held in his 
right hand a long jockey whip, Alto- 
gether his appearance was striking ; 
and when he spoke, his body-was in 
incessant motion, his mouth drawn up 
into a grim smile, and his language 
rich, fluent, and Irish. His appear- 
ance, I must say, interested me ; and, 
by a sort of involuntary movement, I 
placed myself at the table beside the 
rest, resolved to hear a little of that 
amusement which seemed to hayesuch 
influence upon the risible faculties of 
the audience. As soon as the laughter 
had subsided, the old gentleman se+ 
commenced nearly in the following: 
1 : , 
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strain,—what truth there may be in 
his narrative I know not,—* I tell it 
as ‘twas told to me.”— 

« What I have told you, gentlemen, 
proves that great events sometimes 
spring from trifling causes ; but I shall 
relate to you a circumstance still more 
wonderful, and I pledge my honour 
that every word of it is true. 

“ Tt chanced, then, just thirty years 
ago, that the East India Company, in 
whose service I at that time was, de- 
clared war against the Peishwa of Su- 
rindab. ‘The cause of this war was 
never made public, but I knew well 
what gave rise to it; and you will 
hardly believe me when I tell you, 
that the whole continent of Hindostan 
was convulsed, a thousand lacks of 
rupees expended, and a hundred and 
fifty thousand human lives lost, on 
account of a wig! Yes, by the powers, 
s wig! This was the cause of the 
war. A wig,—a wig,—a wig! Let it 
be written in letters of brass, that the 
continent of Indja was convulsed, a 
thousand lacks of rupees expended, 
and a hundred and fifty thousand hu- 
man beings sacrificed, about a wig !— 
You will perhaps wonder how all this 
botheration could proceed from so in- 
adequate a cause, but I shall tell you 
how it happened. 

** The baggage of the Governor. 
General was one night robbed, and a 
patent peruke belonging to his wife 
taken out of it. This patent peruke 
was sold to the Peishwa of Surindab 
for half a lack of rupees ; and he, con- 
sidering that it became his own by 
purchase, put it upon his bald pate, 
and acquired thereby much dignity in 
his own estimation, and much honour 
in the eyes of his subjects. No sooner 
was the wig amissing, than the Go- 
vernor’s wife fell into a dreadful pas- 
sion, and caused proclamations to be 
posted up through Calcutta, in the 
Hindoo, Persic, Syriac, Coptic, San- 
scrit, Arabic, Hebrew, and Chinese 
tongues, offering a large reward for 
the recovery of the same, and threat- 
ening to immolate those in whose pos- 
session it should be found, at the altar 
of the great god Juggernaut. I assure 
you, gentlemen, that the people of 

alcutta were in a devil of a stew. 
The Hindoos turned up the whites of 
their eyes, and commended themselves 
to the crocodiles of the Ganges ; the 
Mahometans chewed an extra allow- 
ance of opium, and smoked with re- 
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doubled zeal, ejaculating betweén 
every puff the name of the prophet, 
and consoling themselves with the: 
thought, that if they did die on ace 
count of the wig, they would bestraight- 
way transported to the arms of the hou- 
ris in the bowers of Paradise. As for 
the Chinese, they invoked the god Fum 
to their assistance, and vowed in ~ 
round style, that, if any evil were done 
to them, their celestial emperor, the 
mighty Kien Jong, would come with 
his multitude of immortals, and sweep: 
Calcutta from the face of the earth.— 
How the business might have ended 
no human being can tell, when word 
was brought to the lady, that her wig 
adorned the royal head of the Peishwa 
of Surindab. This enraged her more 
than ever; and, sending for me one 
evening, she commanded me to pro« 
ceed to the capital city of the Peishwa, 
and demand the peruke. I according« 
ly set out with an elegant equipage, 
which her ladyship ordered to be pres 

ared for me; and, after hard travel 

ing, reached the palace of his high< 
ness, to whom | communicated my 
message. 

‘“* The Peishwa was a short, squat, 
flat-nosed, mahogany-faced fellow, of 
about fifty-three. His limbs were 
cased in wide linen trowsers and sane 
dals. He wore a white jewelled tur- 
ban upon his head; and from his 
shoulders flowed a loose robe of purple 
silk, inwrought with all the mysteries 
of the Hindoo mythology. Around 
his waist, a girdle, studded with ame« 
thysts, was bound ; and in this girdle 
were stuck a diamond-hilted hanger, 
a long scymitar, and a braceof Spanish 
pistols. He was seated on a throne of 
gold and ivory, surrounded by a crowd 
of grim-looking fellows, with sabres 
in their hands, and daggers at their 
sides, after the fashion of their master. 
On being introduced, I was desired to 
prostrate myself, and make a certain 
number of salaams, but this I de« 
clined, alleging that I would not bend 
the knee to any man on earth except 
my own sovereign. This boldness, I 
thought, staggered him a little ; and 
he put on such an iron aspect, that I 
looked for nothing short of the bow< 
string, or bastinado at least. However 
my contumaciousness was allowed to 
pass unpunished, and he asked me, 
with as much civility as he could muse 
ter, what was the object of my mise 
sion. 
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46 Most noble Peishwa of Surindab,’ 
aaid I, ‘I come hither as the “pointed 
ambassador of that chaste and virtu- 


ous lady, the spouse of our invincible. 


Governor-General of all the Indies, 
todemand a wig, which some of your 
people have purloined, and which I 
ave good reason to know is at this 
moment on your royal head.’ Such 
was my speech, and at the conclusion 
of it his highness looked as if struck 
with a coup de soleil. His face grew 
as black as logwood, his eyes bulged 
from their sockets, and his teeth 
gnashed together with absolute amaze- 
ment. He even laid his hand upon 
his sword, then upon his scymitar, 
then upon his pistols. Altogether I 
eould not help apprehending some 
dreadful consequences, and every mo- 
ment expected to feel either a foot of 
cold steel, or an ounce of lead, riddling 
my body. At last he grew somewhat 
cooler, and after conversing with his 
vizier, spoke to me as follows : 
- © And pray, young sir, what if I 
refuse to surrender the wig which the 
chaste and virtuous spouse of your 
invincible Governor-General of all the 
Indies, has thought fit to demand of 
me ?’ 


. In that case,’ said I, ‘I am com- 
manded by her ladyship to assure you 
that war will be instantly declared 
against your highness; that, like many 
other native princes, you will be strip- 
ped of your dominions, which will be 
added to those of the Company ; and 
farther, that your name will be de- 
clared infamous, and yourself tried, 
condemned, and executed, as a resetter 
of theft.’ 

“I believe I never spoke in my 
whole life with wo ee energy. = 
la was absolutely sublime, an 
iodo the Peishwa’s copper face assume 
all the colours of the rainbow. It 
was black, blue, brown, and green by 
turns, while the foam rolled in vo- 
lumes from his mouth, and he cursed 
me in the name of Brama and Vishnu, 
and Seeva, and swore to hand me over 
to the priests, who would offer me up 
as a victim, to appease their offended 
deities. ‘ Away with him,’ said he, 
as soon as he could speak, ‘ throw him 
into prison! Thus to insult the dig- 
nity of Surindab ?—thus to outbrave 
the cousin of the moon, the brother of 
the sun, the ruler of the stars, the 
king of ten thousand crocodiles, the 
eommander of elephants, the father of 
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snakes, the famous drinker of wine, 
the illustrious eater of buffaloes’ flesh. 
—who weighs twenty stones, who has: 
five hundred wives, nine hundred con. 
cubines, and a whole army of eunuchst 
Away with him, cut him in pieces, ; 
bow-string him, bastinade him, shave: 
his head, put out his eyes!’ Such 
were the frantic exclamations of the: 
infuriated Peishwa ; and I was hurried 
off without ceremony, and thrown ins. 
to a dismal vault some twenty feet 
under ground. 

“* As soon as I was fairly lodged in 
this place, I began to reflect upon my: 
situation, and soon came to the con« 
clusion that it was far from being an 
enviable one. I had got into the 
tiger’s den, and how to get out of it 
puzzled me in no small degree. To 
tell the truth, I considered death as 
inevitable: in all likelihood I had 
only a few hours to live, and I resol« 
ved to behave like a man, and not dis« 
grace my country and profession by 
playing the coward in my last mo« 
ments. 

“* Death, however, is death ; aud let. 
people put what face they may upon 
the matter, it is not a thing to be 
sneezed at, or treated with indifference. 
It is very well for those who have 
never been in danger to philosophize 
upon the subject, and vaunt what 
they would do in this situation or 
in that. So long as our bodies are 
flesh and blood, and our minds com- 
pounded of hopes and fears, and other 
passions of a like kind, the grim ty- 
rant will be an unwelcome visitor. 
For my part, young as I was and full 
of high expectations of future fame, I 
had not the least wish to shake hands 
with him ; and would much rather 
have been smoking at Calcutta with 
my fellow-comrades, than roasted at 
the stake, or even strangled, for the 
sake of my illustrious mistress and 
her patent peruke. Full of these co- 
gitations, time wore on; hour after 
hour went by, and I was still alive,., 
having neither been beheaded, burned, 
bow-stringed, bastinadoed, or even 
shaved, all of which terrible punish-. 
ments were contained in the threaten 
ings of the Peishwa. Day at last 


closed: the few beams which found 

their way into my grated prison, gra- 

dually melted into darkness, and I 

was left in the solitude and silence of 

the tomb. What could I do?—pipe 

I had none for smoking—liquor I had 
7 
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none for drinking. Deprived of these 
invaluable friends to misfortune, I 
felt dull, drooping, and melancholy, 
and, had not the guards taken the 
precaution of removing my arms, I 
yerily believe I should have committed 


some act of violence. My mind be- 
came sad, bewildered, and visionary. 
I felt that all my gay hopes were 
crushed in the bud; that the grave 
was opening its jaws to receive me, 
‘and that the darkness in which I was 
now immured, was but a type of that 
last and sepulchral gloom which would 
soon be mine. Nor when slumber 
came down upon my eyes was I bet- 
ter off. Instead of flinging a veil over 
my future lot, it only rendered it more 
painfully distinct and revolting. I 
fancied myself led out to execution in 
the presence of the revengeful Peish- 
wa. I saw all instruments of punish- 
ment before my eyes—the scymitar, 
the cord, and the rack. I saw my ad- 
versary seated on his throne, surround- 
ed by barbaric splendour, by thou- 
sands of armed and obsequious slaves, 
while the gods of his country looked 
down with an approving aspect from 
their tabernacles in the sky, and urged 
his dark spirit to slaughter and re- 
venge. These visions continued for 
some hours, when I was awakened 
from them by the opening of my pri- 
son door. ‘ Now,’ said I, ‘ the hor- 
rors of fancy are to be exchanged for 
those of reality—the hour of death is 
at hand.’ Such were the thoughts 
which possessed my understanding, 
and I must confess that the appear- 
ance of those who now entered had no 
great effect in dispelling them. They 
were a party of the Peishwa’s guards, 
each with a drawn scymitar in his 
hand, and the foremost having, in ad- 
dition, a coil of rope twisted round 
his arm. 

“You will probably think that 
these fellows came with the charitable 
purpose of strangling or beheading me, 
in compliance with the commands of 
their sublime master ; but not at all, 
for after pinioning me with the cord, 
in spite of abundance of kicking and 
bawling on my part, they proceeded 
with the utmost coolness to shave my 
head, and so effectually were their 
operations performed, that not a single 

ile of hair was left remaining. Ha- 
ing accomplished this ceremony, in a 
way that would have done honour to 
the most dexterous tonsor, they un- 
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bound the cords which ticd me, led 
me to the prison door, and, giving me 
a parting kick on the seat of honour, 
they advised me to betake myself 
home as soon as I pleased, for that if I 
were found another day in the terri~ 
tories of the Peishwa, I should assu~ 
redly be put to death, and my body 
left a prey to the vultures. 

* Behold me now, shorn of my 
locks, stripped of my armour and 
of my retinue, a poor pennylesd, 
houseless wanderer in the country of 
the vindictive Peishwa. My heart 
was boiling with indignation, and J 
longed, with intense ardour, to re- 
venge the insults heaped upon me. J 
would, had I followed the dictates of 
passion, have challenged my enemy 
on the spot; but I was not. mad 
enough to resort to an expedient 
which would only hurl destruction 
upon my own head. ‘ No, base ruler 
ot Surindab, I shall take a surer plan 
with you,’ were the exclamations of 
my wounded spirit. ‘I shall return 
to the city from whence I came, and 
lay my wrongs before ‘my illustrious 
mistress; and if she refuses to make 
my cause her own, justice does not 
abide on the earth, and truth and ho. 
nour are empty names.’ Such were 
my resolutions ; and my first step was 
to endeavour to find out some of my 
comrades, that we might travel home 
together, and lay our complaints at the 
feet of her by whom we were assured 
of being avenged. But no comrade 
was to be found: my retinue was as 
utterly gone, as if it had been swept 
away from the face of the earth, .or 
had never existed. In this predica- 
ment I had no recourse but to pursue 
my journey alone. 

** Most fortunately, a few hours af- 
ter quitting the capital of the Peish- 
wa, I observed a fine charger, thoe 
roughly caparisoned, walking about 
as if it had lost its owner. Considering 
the dreadful circumstances in which 
I was placed, I made no scruple of 
mounting this animal—which seemed 
as if sent by Heaven for my use— 
more especially as, by the eut of its 
accoutrements, I was satisfied that it 
belonged to the wee | of my op- 
pocenss by whom I had been-so 

arshly used, that to take anything ap- 
pertaining to him could scarce bedeem- 
ed a robbery. Thus mounted, I pur- 
sued my way, sometimes by the glare 
of the fierce Indian sun, sometimes-by 
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the cool lustre of the moon, which 
‘shone in the deep vault of heaven, as 
_a kind spirit attempering the ardour 
‘of her fiery and magnificent lord. Af- 
ter a multitude of adventures—after 
being pursued, times without num- 
der, by hordes of roving Pindarees— 
after witnessing the huge boa-con- 
strictor and the gaunt tiger writhing 
‘on the sand plains, in the agonies of 
unendurable thirst—after having sca- 
led mountains, whose bases basked in 
the heat of perpetual summer, whose 
zones were bound by the girdle of 
ceaseless spring, and whose summits 
shot up into the cold empire of ice— 
after witnessing all these, and going 
through innumerable hardships, I ar- 
rived at last at Calcutta, the termina- 
tion of my pilgrimage, and the foun- 
tain from which my vengeance was to 
rush in one vast ddees upon the head 
of the Peishwa of Surindab. " 

os = a — did was oe call 
upon the lady, and lay my complaint 
before her. When she x mes bald 
pate, my tattered dress, and my body 
worn and emaciated in her service, 
she was seized with pity, and wept 
aloud ; but when I informed her of 
the cause of my misfortunes, and how 
contemptuously she had been treated 
by his highness of Surindab, she chan- 
ged her tones of pity for those of rage 
and vengeance. 

*¢ « The villain shall suffer for it!’ 
said she, in the first moment of pas- 
sion ; ‘ he shall, by heaven, and that 
in a shorter period than he is prepa- 
red for.’ So saying, she went, fol- 
lowed by me, according to her orders, 
into the presence of the Governor- Ge- 
neral, who was busy smoking his pipe, 
and listening to his Pundit, who was 
reading to him a parcel of dispatches. 
His excellency was a little, snappish 
man, ill-natured to the world in ge- 
neral, but to his wife the most sub- 
missive creature in existence. He ty- 
rannized over India, and she, in her 
turn, tyrannized over him. He was, 
in fact, wife-ridden, his good lady 
wearing the breeches, and being, of 
the two, the better horse. 

« * My lord,’ said she, ‘ you re- 
member the story of my wig? 

«1 do, my love,’ ejaculated the 
Governor, emitting at the same time a 
huge puff of tobacco-smoke, and look- 
ing at her with an expression of into- 
lerable peevishness, mixed with dread. 
And no wonder, for that eternal wig 
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had been forced down his throat, till 
he was utterly sick of the subject; 
and, I have no doubt, he wished hig 
wife and her peruke at the bottom of 
the Red Sea. 

*¢ ¢ Well then, my lord, it is fit you 
should know that not only has my 
wig been villainously purloined by the 
Peishwa of Surindab, but this young 
man, my messenger, whom I sent to 
obtain it, has been disgracefully treat~ 
ed. Look at him—look at his head!’ 

** The Governor looked at me ate 
tentively. I thought I saw his lips 
curled into an air of derision; and 
blowing out another immense cloud 
of vapour from his mouth, he assured 
his wife that he was very sorry for 
what had occurred, but that wigs 
were not so scarce but what her lady- 
ship could get another in Calcutta. 
This was certainly one of the most 
unlucky speeches ever uttered, and 
failed wofully in the effect it was ine 
tended to have, of soothing her irrita- 
ted feelings. She burst forth, like a 
long-restrained volcano, into a volley 
of wrath, stamped with her feet, and 
80 utterly terrified her husband, that 
he laid aside his pipe, took her affec- 
tionately by the hand, and entreated 
her to say what steps she would wish 
him to take. 

** * Declare war against the Peish- 
wa,’ was her indignant reply. 

“© ¢ Zounds! said the Governor, 
startled at this demand, ‘ declare war 
on account of awig? It is not possi- 
ble, my lady, that you can be serious.” 

“¢* But I amserious!’ exclaimed her 
ladyship, ‘ and that you shall find to 
your cost, if you don’t commence hos- 
tilities without loss of time.’ So say- 
ing, she bounced out of the room, 
leaving her husband utterly confound- 
ed by so absurd a proposition. The 
poor man knew not what in heaven to 
do. He dared not for the soul of him 
disoblige his wife; but to enter into 
a dangerous war with a friendly state 
about a pound of human hair, stagger 
ed even his obsequiousness, and made 
him pause. For some minutes he walke 
ed hurriedly up and down the apart- 
ment with a pipe in his mouth, puff- 
ing in the most prodigious style, and 
muttering through his teeth, ‘ War 
about a wig—war about a wig!—The 
thing is impossible. What will the 
Company think of me— What will the 
Government at home think of me?— 
Zounds ! it cannot be.’ He then sat 
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down, and his Pundit being one of 
the most erudite men of the East, he 
asked him if there was ever an in- 
stance of war having arisen in India 
from such a cause. The Pundit an- 
swered, that wigs, being unknown in 
that country, could not give rise to wars 
—ergo, no wars had ever arisen on ac- 
count of wigs ;—but that wars having 
frequently arisen from causes equally 
trifling, there was no philosophical 
reason why wigs might not as well 
give rise to wars as they. This solution 
pleased the Governor. He sent for his 
wife, and informed her that war would 
instantly be commenced in compliance 
with her wishes, but that, for various 
reasons, some other cause than the 
real one must be assigned for it. 

“When thg» Peishwa heard of the 
operations about to commence against 
him, he was confounded. He had al- 
ways been on good terms with the Com- 
pany, and could not comprehend why 
they should so unwarrantably begin 
an attack. Neither he, nor any one 
else, save the Governor, his wife, his 
Pundit, and myself, had the slightest 
notion of the real grounds, else univer= 
sal amazement and indignation would 
naturally have been excited. The true 
cause was the wig, the pretended one 
a mere tub to amuse the whale. The 
latter, even supposing it well-founded, 
was utterly insignificant and contempt- 
ible ; but so fond are people of magni- 
fying everything beyond its just di- 
mensions, that the mole-hill soon 
swelled into a mountain, and it was 
proved to demonstration by all the quid- 
nuncs of the day, that the Peishwa had 
given us huge cause of offence, and 
that nothing could satisfy our just re- 
sentment but his deposition, and the 
cession of his dominions to our own. 
There were, indeed, some politicians 
both in India and in the mother. 
country, who looked upon the impu- 
ted cause as totally insufficient to jus- 
tify such preparations and such ex- 
pense ; but these were regarded as dis- 
affected persons—enemies to the go- 
vernment ; and their croakings were 
accordingly unheard, or treated with 
contempt by all true lovers of their 
country. 

** War soon commenced in sober 
earnest ; but before quitting Calcutta 
with my regiment, I was sent for by 
the governor’s lady, with whom I had 
the honour of a tete-d-tete in her pri- 
vate boudoir. ‘ Colonel,’ said she, 
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‘ you area young man, and it is in 
power to dp os for you, and ad. 
vance your prospects in life. The cause 
of this war I need not tell you—that 
you know as well as I do—but I trust, 
as you value my good opinion, that 
you will be mum, and say not a word 
upon the subject to any human being. 
As I suppose you aspire after valiant 
enterprises, even as Don Quixote did, 
I shall give you one, in which if you 
are successful, you shall rank in my 
estimation even higher than that illus- 
trious knight-errant ; and I shall con- 
sider you the pink and pearl of mo- 
dern chivalry, besides rewarding you 
well.’ 

‘© *« Name not rewards, most accome 
plished lady,’ said 1, kneeling before 
her, and pressing the fair hand which 
she presented to my lips—‘ Name 
them not. I am more than rewarded 
in having the honour of labouring in 
your service; and I trust I shall so 
conduct myself as to win a place in 
your admiration, not inferior to that 
possessed by the renowned knight of 
La Mancha.’ 

«* « T know it, my dear Colonel,’ said 
she, smiling; ‘ but praise, though ho- 
ney to a noble mind, will be yet sweete 
er if accompanied with something of a 
more solid description. What I, there« 
fore, wish to tell you is, that if you ree 
cover that peruke, which the unprin- 
cipled Peishwa has dared to purloin, 
I shall give you half a lack of rupees ; 
and if you shall succeed in bringing 
me the head of the audacious traitor, 
as well as the wig, double the number 
shall be yours.’ Lovely lady ! no soon- 
er had she pronounced these words, 
than, suffused in blushes, she arose 
and went away, leaving me upon my 
knees, struck with admiration at the 
tenderness of her feelings and the no- 
bleness of her spirit. My heart was 
full; emotion stifled my utterance; 
and I wept like a child at the conteme 
plation of such perfection, and at the 
thought of being selected the cham- 
pion of one so pure-minded, and so 
exalted in station above her sex. Those 
sweet words which she uttered fell like 
music upon my ear, and at the same 
time stirred me up to heroic deeds, like 
the sound of a trumpet. ‘ Peishwaof 


Surindab, beware my arm. Innocence 
and virtue urge it against thy bosom, 
and theu or I shall perish in the cos 
ming struggle.’ Such were the words 
I involuntarily uttered as I poured out 
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a glass of brandy, which the lovely 
ty taken care to place upon the 
table for my use. 

“The war which ensued was one 
of the most sanguinary that ever took 

in India. The capital of Surin- 
was many days’ march from Cal- 
cutta, and the intervening country in 
every respect unfavourable for the 
progress of an army. It was a barren, 
mountainous district, studded in some 
places with verdure, but generally de- 
void of everything indicative of vege- 
table life. The plains lying between 
the hills were covered with arid sand, 
and bore a miniature resemblance to 
the deserts of Africa and Arabia, which 
I have more than once had occasion to 
pass over. Notwithstanding these dis- 
advantages to an invading force, the 
Peishwa was beat at all points, the 
stockades which he raised up forced, 
his elephants destroyed, and a whole 
caravan of wives and concubines made 
captive. This last circumstance annoy- 
ed him more than anything else ; and 
he swore, by the golden beard of his 
brother the sun, and thé petticoats of 
his cousin the moon, to immolate us to 
his wrath, and to tumble our whole 
force, body and soul, into’ the waters 
of the Ganges. 

** At one time he was very near ef- 
fecting his threat ; and had it not been 
for a most notable expedient which I 

t in practice, the whole of our army, 

ritish and Sepoys, horses, elephants, 
and camels, must have perished with- 
out redemption. Upon my honour, 
gentlemen, I saved the army ;—had it 
not been for me, a despised and ne- 
glected colonel in the Company’s ser- 
wice, that magnificent force, which 
left Calcutta with beat of drum, clang 
of cymbal, and sound of trumpet, 
must have been lost, unutterably lost, 
and left not even a name behind. 
You will naturally be anxious to 
learn how this took place ; well, then, 
it was as follows: 

** After being defeated in several 
ganguinary actions, as I have just 
mentioned, the Peishwa retired with 
the remnant of his army towards that 
vast range of mountains which run 
between Thibet and India. They are 
the Imaus of the ancients, and the 
Himmallah or Snowy ridge of the mo- 
derns, and stand like huge pyramids 
of ice between the two continents. 
The summits of some of them are so 
lofty that they are hidden in eternal 
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clouds, and’ aré commonly su 

~ & the natives to be the citadels op 
which Indra, the god of the elements, 
has placed his throne. The approach 
to these mountains is exceedingly dif. 
ficult, being intersected in all dives. 
tions by rocks, ravines, gullies, sand~ 
pits, and marshes. 

** Now, what think you the Peishwa 
did? He intrenched himself in this 
abominable swamp, and so fortified 
every assailable point with stockades 
and mock batteries, as to render his 
position one of the most formidable 
ever chosen. To surround him, with 
such a bulwark of mountains at his 
back, was out of the question; to 
starve him into a surrender impossible, 
as he had many months’ provisions at 
his command ; and to@give him from 
his entrenchments, an Undertaking of 
immense hazard. Our army was, in 
fact, brought to a regular pull-up. 
That valour which, in fair fight, had 
foiled the enemy times without nume 
ber, was bootless here ; and we had 
the mortification of seeing ourselves 
pointed at by those barbarians with 
the finger of ridicule, and every effort 
we made to assault them in their fast- 
nesses utterly unavailing. Nor was 
this all; for when our situation was 
perceived, and the inadequacy of our 
offensive means made known to them, 
they assumed new courage, and ven= 
tured to make different sallies upon 
us from their stockades, by which we 
lost a number of valuable men, with- 
out the satisfaction of thinking that 
we had done them much damage in 
return. Besides this, they sent out 
parties who beat up our quarters, and 
ravaged the country on all sides,— 
stripping it of whatever forage it pos- 
sessed, and redueing us to the great- 
est straits for want of provender for 
our cattle. Altogether our situation 
was most unpleasant; and, to add to 
our other misfortunes, a mutiny was 
on the point of breaking out among 
the men. 

“In this dreadful predicament J 
requested an audience of the Com. 
mander-in- Chief. 

** € Most noble sir,” said I, bowing 
gracefully, and putting my hand ups 
on my heart, ‘ it grieves me from the 
bottom of my sow/ to witness the slow 
progress which our valiant army is 
now making against the Peishwa of 
Surindab. It is evident, that till we 
know the precise situation of his army 
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among these swamps and rocks, no- 
thing can be done against him in 
the way of attack. Entrenched as he 
is behind artificial and natural obsta- 
cles, it is clear that we are. fighting 
against an invisible foe. A foe being 
invisible, cannot be seen; a foe who 
cannot be seen, cannot be conquered ; 
ergo, we cannot conquer the Peishwa 
of Surindab. Now what I have to 
propose is this,—that your Excellency 
would please to order a balloon to be 
constructed without loss of time ; and 
if Ido not show the enemy a trick 
worth any ten of his own, I am, as 
the immortal Sir John Falstaff says, 
a souced gurnet.’ 

“‘ Thus far had I proceeded, when 
the Commander-in-Chief, taking out 
a pair of silver spectacles, stuck them 
upon his carbuncled nose, and eyed 
me with a glance in which it would 
be difficult to say whether amazement 
or admiration most predominated. 

“<¢ And pray, most sapient Colonel,’ 
said he, with a sneer not to be mis- 
understood, ‘ what may be your plea- 
sure with a balloon? Of a truth, you 
are a worthy young man, and deserve 
our most hearty thanks for wishing to 
amuse us in these dull times. A balloon 
—ah—so it is your august pleasure to 
have a balloon—to go a-star-gazing I 
suppose? What would you think of 
taking a flight across Dwalagiri to give 
yourself an appetite for breakfast?’ 
These words were spoken in a tone of 
such derisive sarcasm that the blood 
mounted indignantly to my cheeks ; 
and as I looked at the ruddy-faced, 
bald-pated, satirical old man, I confess 
it required all the consciousness that 
he was my superior officer, to check 
the retort which, almost in spite of 
myself, was rising to my lips. How- 
ever, [curbed my irritated feelings, and 
answered as follows : 

‘* « Mistake me not, most valiant sir. 
I am neither mad nor selfish, but have 
the honour of the army most deeply 
at heart. Let not your excellency 
suppose that I would so far degrade 
myself as to become a mere aeronaut 
for the gratification of spectators, and 
still less that, in the dreadful circum- 
stances in which we are placed, I 
would ascend for my own amusement. 
No, my aim is nobler: my aim is to 
mount the sky and gaze like the eagle 
upon the positions which our enemies 
hold in these infernal entrenchments, 
whose very nature is hidden in such 


obscurity as to render all attack upon 
them hopeless. My object, most ex 
cellent sir, is to map out their fast« 
nesses in such a manner that their 
most intricate labyrinths may be un- 
ravelled, and a passage opened up by 
which our gallant troops may enter; 
and sacrifice them to the infernal gods.’ 

“* « () glorious young man,’ exclaims 
ed the General, as I coneluded my 
somewhat sublime oration ; * what a 
thought! what a magnificent idea! 
Zounds, sir, you are a man of genius! 
Dedalus was nothing to you—Archi+ 
medes a mere tyro—Cohorn a nimny 
—Vauban an ass!’ And, getting up 
from his seat, he shook me warmly 
by the hand, assuring me that I. was 
the greatest prodigy the world ever 
saw ; that my fame would stretch from 
pole to pole, and that I had found out 
the philosopher’s stone, which would 
cause all the fortresses in Europe to 
be no better than cracked pitchers. 
Nor did his approval of my scheme 
confine itself to words, for he straight« 
way ordered a balloon to be prepared 
on the most approved principles, and 
announced to the army, that in six 
days my ascent would take place with 
all the honours. This immediately 
put the troops in good humour: the 
mutiny was quelled in a moment. 
Every man seemed delighted ; some 
being tickled with the idea of seei: 
my ascent, and others pleased at the 
thought that it would be the means. 
of ending the war, and releasing them. 
from their unpleasant situation. 

‘* The balloon was prepared in the. 
stipulated time, conformably to orders. 
It was certainly a magnificent mae 
chine, some forty feet in diameter, 
and glittering all over with purple and 
gold. A car shaped like the nautilus, 
and made of bamboo, was appended 
to it with silken cords ; and into this 
car did I place myself in the midst of. 
acclamations from the assembled mul- 
titude. This was the proudest moe 
ment of my life. Surrounded by ten. 
thousand British troops, forty thou- 
sand sepoys, and numberless crowds of 
Bramins, Pundits, concubines, sher- 
bet-makers, and camel-drivers, I was: 
the object of universal admiration. 
No one doubted my success ; and in 
the consciousness of anticipated vic- 
tory, they rent the air with their cries. 
On taking my seat, I used the pre- 
caution to place a bottle of brandy be- 
side me, well knowing the icy cold- 
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ness of those regions into which I was 
about to ascend ; and to keep myself 
still more comfortable, I threw around 
my shoulders a mantle of rich ermine, 
of which one of the Peishwa’s captive 
wives, who had taken a fancy to me, 
made me a present the rs — 
Thus equipped, I gave the signal ; 
those Be a ja of the car 
relaxed their grasp ; and up, up, up, 
like a stupendous soap-bubble blown 
from the pipe of Polyphemus, sprung 
the mighty globe towards the vault of 
heaven. 

“ There is no conveyance in the 
world equal toa balloon. It combines 
the two grand requisites of speed and 
ease. There is no jogging or shaking 
of one’s bones, as occur in a coach—no 
stopping to pay tolls or change horses 
—no infernal twang of horn from iron- 
lunged guard—no ‘ hip, woa,’ from 
driver. Even a steam-boat, or Mr 
Burstall’s steam-carriage, is not to be 
named in the same breath. I have 
often thought that an eagle was the 
most glorious creature in existence, as 
with his broad, proud pinions he clove 
the winds of heaven, making for him- 
self a passage through empty space, 
and soaring on his way with a majesty 
beyond the state of kings; but even 
an eagle is nothing to a man in a bal- 
loon—and, while mounting upwards, 
like Satan from the infernal gulf, I 
envied not the strongest of the feather- 
ed tribe that ever swept its way through 
the fields of ether. 

* But, hollo! what the devil am I 
about? I am getting into heroics with 
a vengeance ; and if I don’t set a stop- 

to my eloquence, the Peishwa of 
Sorindab will play the deuce with the 
British army. And to tell you the 
truth, gentlemen, the Peishwa was 
much nearer accomplishing this object 
than I had any idea of; but this you 
shall hear by and by. 

“ Suppose me now poised between 
heaven and earth, with the ermine 


_ cloak of the Sultana around m 


shoulders, my sextant in my hand, 
taking the bearings of the hostile en- 
campment, and a sheet of foolscap be- 
fore me, on which my plans and ob- 
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servations were to be noted down. The 
friends I had left below were in ecstae 
cies. I heard their voices mellowed 
into a distant and indistinct hum ag 
they struggled upwards through s 

to meet the object of ude anbeaas 


tions. The cannon, whose thunder 
rolled so loud in the rocks below, 
sounded like pop-guns; and those 
shells and rockets which were shot up, 
by way of parting salute, seemed to 
me, in my vast elevation, scarcely to 
rise above the ground. I felt myself 
etherealised beyond the race of men. 
I was no longer a human being. I was 
no longer my former self. I had cea. 
sed to be a denizen of earth, and spurn- 
ed the vile world on which I drew m 
existence. However, although I did 
all this, I was not so negligent of m 
duty as to forget the mission on whic 
I had gone. I remembered the Peish« 
wa and his entrenchments; and, be~ 
fore I was half an hour in the upper 
regions, I had every nook and cranny 
of these fortresses drawn out in m 
chart. ‘ Now,’ thought I to myself, 
* most sublime sovereign of Surindab, 
I have got the key to your fortifica- 
tions ; and if the Commander- in-Chief 
and his valiant army of British and 
Sepoys don’t find their way into your 
inmost recesses” 

Most unfortunately, at this part of 
the story the waiter made his appear- 
ance, and announced to the military 
gentleman that his horse was ready. 
Upon which he got up from his seat, 
made the company a profound bow, 
and said he would finish his adven- 
tures some other time. Our disap- 
pointment was extreme, and so, I dare- 
say, will be that of the reader. The 
conjectures of us all as to his character 
and the nature of his story were in- 
numerable. One swore he was Cap- 
tain Bobadil, another that he was Ma- 
jor Longbow, a third that he was Ba- 
ron Munchausen. To settle the dis- 
pute, I rung for the waiter and inqui- 
red if he knew the name of the stran- 
ger who had just left us. 

** Lord, sir,” said the fellow, “ his 
name is Colonel O'Shaughnessy.” 

A Mopean PrtTHacorean. 


























What a noble Poem would that be 
which did justice to its name of “ Lon- 
don, a Satire!” The highest kind of 
satire belongs to the highest kind of 
poetry. Isaiah and Jeremiah were sa- 
tirists—and is London not another 
Babylon? But those bards were pro- 
phets—the generations now are the 
uninspired sons of little men. Yet 
let no poet but of the highest order 
stir up with a long pole the wild 
beasts in that den of many cages, 
whether he desires to show up and off 
lions, bears, tigers, panthers, ounces, 
jaguars, hyenas, wolves, asleep or feed- 
ing—or desires, by some gentler touch, 
to exhibit in their natural attitudes 
and postures zebras, quagas, nylghaus, 
antelopes, kangaroos, opussums, apes, 
and monkeys—standing boldly or 
gracefully as if in their own African 
or Asiatic deserts, or sitting anoma- 
lously on their hurdies, as if in New 
Holland or Van Diemen’s Land, or 
swinging all a-grin and a-chatter over 
bar and to wire, as if gathering a 
“ pretty considerable snatch of nuts, I 
guess,” in the woodsof the New World, 
“ and then right slick away,” in ter- 
ror of Jonathan’s rifle, paid for at five 
dollars a-day by a naturalist in Phila- 
delphia. 

Dr Johnson’s “ London, a Satire,” 
isa noble poem. But his great moral 
genius was constrained in composition 
by the perpetual parody on his power- 
ful prototype, Juvenal. To have shown 
so much genius and so much inge- 
nuity at one and the same time, to 
have been so original even in imita- 
tion, places him in the highest order 
of minds. But his range was here cir- 
cumseribed ; for he had to move pa- 
rallel with the Roman,—finding out 
in every passage corresponding and 
kindred sins,—and in order to pres 
serve—which he did wondrously—the 
similitude— 


“ To bridle in his struggling muse with 


pain, 
Which lonz’d to launch into a nobler 
strain.”’ 


He had noble faculties and noble feel- 
ings—a hate high as heaven of wick 
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edness, a scorn as high of all that 
was base or mean—wide knowledge of 
the World, of London, of Life—se- 
vere judgment—imagination not ver 
various, perhaps, but very vivid, and, 
when conjoined with such an intel- 
lect, even wonder-working in realms 
that seemed scarcely of right to belong 
to the solemn sage—witness the Happy 
Valley of Rasselas, and indeed all that 
as yet unsurpassed Story, where, on 
the wings of fancy and feeling, you 
are wafted along over the earth, yet 
never lose sight of its flesh-and-blood 
inhabitants working and weeping, yet 
not unhappystill in their toilsand their 
tears, and dying but to live again in 
no cold, glittering, poetic heaven, but 
in the abodes of bliss, seen by the eyes 
of nature through the light of religion, 
builded in the skies. 

Dryden was a fine, bold, stout, 
strong, and sweeping satirist ; but, va- 
cillating in his own principles and 
practice, in many of the highest affairs 
which a man has to discuss and settle 
with his own soul, “‘ Glorious John,” 
with the native strength of a giant, 
sometimes felt his own knees smiting 
against one another, his legs tottering, 
his footing unsure ; and therefore he 
not unfrequently failed to pour out 
the whole force of his fury, often most 
wordy when weakest far—for surely, 
had it been otherwise, he needed not 
to have feared—or at least not to have 
fancied—such a sumph as Shadwell. 
Dryden seems to have been a man 
of wavering principles, but warm and 
generous feelings; so he had one of 
the best, and one of the worst quali- 
ties, which a satirist can possess. But 
then, what an ear for music! 


‘*¢ The long resounding march, the energy 
divine !”’ 
What clearness too of diction, through 
all his easy-flowing versification of 
various murmur! So that you are 
never wearied with the delight of lis- 
tening to the voice of the stream on 
which you float down between majes- 
tic Sone Even when the‘satire lan« 
guishes, the poetry is magnificent ; and 
you are brought back, with a refreshed 
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appetite, todevour thecastigation of the 
knave or fool whom you and the poet 
had for a while forgotten. But we 
shall have an article erelong on Dry- 
den, possibly, nay probably, not mueh 
inferior in talent, and most certainly 
greatly superior in truth, to that able 
and eloquent one in the last Number 
of the Edinburgh Review by Com- 
missioner Macaulay. 

Pope was an exquisite satirist—but 
it is not an exquisite satirist that is to 
show up such a City as London toscorn. 
His pigmy and puny body did some- 
what affect the character of his mind. 
We fear that poor Pope was often ail- 
ing—that perhaps he never in all his 
life enjoyed one day of perfect health. 
This gave something, at times, touch- 
ing to his character—and to his situa~ 
tion much that was even pathetic. In 
his serious poetry, sorrow is seen, we 
think, through many passages ; and 
his mirth, which is rare, is still seldom 
without a tinge—a dash of melancho- 
ly.. It was only when he gave vent to 
love or-indignation that he was a great 
writer. Witness his Eloisa to Abe- 
lard—and his Elegy to the Memory 
of an Unfortunate Lady—and the glo- 
rious Dunciad. In the first of these 


— the Eloisa, Pope treated the 
i 


tterness of the passion of love, 
under circumstances so peculiar and 
strange, that none but such a man 
could ever have dreamt of meddling 
with them ;—poor unfortunate little 
fellow ! And in the Dunciad, when his 
ire was kindled, on a subject where he 


felt himself strong as on the other he- 


was weak—his literary, nothisamatory 
powers—how in mud he drowned the 
dunces !—His love for “ the Blount” 
was tender, passionate, undeserved, 
and ill-requited, by an ordinary. wo- 
man, who could never help despising 
the very being. of whom she was ne- 
vertheless proud—for the contempt 
was the more natural emotion of the 
two to such a creature—the pride was 
secondary and acquired. How bit- 
terly he calumniated Lady Mary 
Wortley Montague, for reasons plain 
enough—till her fair face grew as red 
as her petticoat, and as blue as her 
stockings. Then he became a courtier, 
in the feebleness of his person. He 
panegyrized such lords as Marchmont 
and Cobham, till they both must have 
blushed black ;—but posterity heeds 
not their blushes, for posterity has 
forgotten them both, embalmedthough 
they be in Epistles, which whether they 
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be indeed poetry or not, you must con. 
sult the late Lord Byron and the pre. 
sent Mr Bowles, the late Mr Gilchrist 
and the present Mr Roscoe—Mr 
Campbell, whose opinion, even when 
wrong, is worth its weight in gold, 
and that immeasurable donkey, Mac- 
Dermot on Taste and Tragedy, whose 
ears, “‘ custing their shadows before,” 
have been known to frighten out 
of their wits children at play im the 
churchyard, where he had chaneed to 
be on the look-out for thistles, and 
who were thus saved—-poor dear inno- 
cents—by insensibility, from the pro- 
longed horrors of his supereasinine 
bray. 

Talking of churchyards, old big- 
wigged Dr Young, author of the 
Night Thoughts, a Poem which will 
always be read by thoughtful people 
who have but few books, are poor, 
and live in the country, was no small 
shakes in satire. He was himself the 
prey of his own epigrammatic genius, 
that would never let him rest in ordi- 
nary speech, but kept pointing every 
line as it came up, often at the wrong 
end, so that the ¢areless reader is 
sometimes unexpectedly stung, and 
loses his temper, like an old woman 
taking up without due caution a 
needle by the sharp nose, instead of 
the blunt eye—or a pin out of her 
mouth in like predicament. Yet the 
doctor had a clear far-seeing eye to 
vice and folly. He did not, however, 
** shoot folly as it flies,” for he was 
afraid of missing, but let bang at her in 
the seat ; and it is funny to see her, 
like a hare shot in form, jumping up 
some six feet or so, and then down 
again to the ground with a thud, a 
quadrupedal sprawl, and then over on 
her back or side, stone-dead. The 
doctor sometimes makes ‘ much ado 
about nothing,” and mouths as if in 
the pulpit. You always know that you 
are reading a satire written by a man 
in black, and with bands. He some- 
times seems to be angry with sins solely 
because they insult him in his charac- 
ter of a clergyman, and have no re- 
spect for the cloth. He writes, at other 
times, like a disappointed man who had 
no hopes of ever becominga bishop ; and 

erhaps in lawn sleeves he had been 
Sen truculent about trifles, for spiri- 
tual peers are in general more pomp- 
ous than savage. To cut up poor 
curates and such small deer would be 
monstrous in a Mitre. Men of the 
world used, we believe, to laugh at 
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the doctor's satire, but we suspect on 
the left side of their mouths ; for in- 
stead of tickling, he stabbed them in 
the midriff, and the Lorenzo of his 
Night Thoughts, who is there always 
a gentleman, was transmogrified in his 
regular satires into a mere vile and vul- 
gar sceptic. All his writings, however, 
want keeping—are distinguished by 
exaggeration and disproportion. He 
hammers vice well when laid on the 
anvil, but he is not expert at hitting 
the right nail on the head ; and often, 
when wielding his mace against a fly 
sticking to the wall, merely shatters 
the wainscot. But Young was a poet, 
nevertheless, of a high order. He had 
a fine imagination, and deep sensibili- 
ties; and has produced single lines, 
and passages, seldom if ever excelled, 
and in their meaning perhaps more pro- 
found than the poet himself knew, for 
he was subject to fits of inspiration. 

Churchill was a poor, low, unprinci- 
pled, vicious, coarse creature, with 
smartness that sometimes was almost 
strength ; and what to us must in such 
a person always be a mystery, he hada 
command over the English language, 
as far as his mind enabled him to go in 
it, which made everything he said tell, 
far beyond its native worth or power, 
and has secured him no contemptible 
place among English satirists. His 
style certainly is pure and idiomatic. 
He was the terror of pimps and play- 
ers—and his ghost probably haunted 
Garrick, although it was hardly worth 
its while to come up for such a pur- 
pose. Let a thing be but well execu- 
ted,—poor, paltry, and pitiful, as in 
its own nature it may be,—and it 
lasts. It is so with the Rosciad. The 
splendour of that farthing candle burn- 
ed bright during Garrick’s life,—not 
only illuminating the green-room, but 
all London, all England ; long after 
his decease, it continued to glimmer 
away very respectably ; and we have 
heard elderly gentlemen within these 
twenty years, (one of them lived in 
Ludlow,) belonging to the school 
whose day was just wearing out, quote 
the Rosciad by screeds; lines in it 
are still recognised when they meet 
the ear or the eye ; and possibly the 
entire affair may never be, from be- 
ginning to end, utterly forgotten as 
long as there are theatres. 


* That Davies has a very pretty wife,” 
was reckoned onc of the severest and 
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happiest lines ever written, and “ ex 
uno disce omnes.” Oh dear! but a 
little wit goes a long way in this 
stupid world. Then Churchill had 
much rancour, and a large spleen, 
which is always in an inverse ratio 
to the size of the heart. This gave 
him spirit for a spurt. But he had 
no bottom. He was also a coward ; 
and, like a coward, liked to frighten 
the feeble into fits of fear. Had 
Hogarth, instead of caricaturing him 
badly, floored him by a right-handed 
facer, or lunge in the kidneys,—John 
Bee is our authority for saying that 
Hogarth could spar a bit,—Clurchill 
had been cowed, and bit his nail and 
pen in insolent malice. Why Dr John- 
son, whom he libelled as Pompeso, did 
not break his bones, we cannot con- 
jecture ; perhaps because the scam 
was a parson ; and Samuel had su 

a respect for the Church, that he would 
not even inflict personal chastisement 
on a blackguard who had once preach- 
ed from an Episcopalian pulpit. Yet 
we believe he once threatened to drub 
Churchill ; and probably forbore car- 
rying the threat inte execution, be- 
cause he had attacked Scotland. Some 
of the lines in his Prophecy of Famine, 
about the poverty of Scotland, are well 
turned; but the satire is common- 
place; and after the first pleasure of 
surprise arising from the image— 
images from natural history always 
please— 


“* Where half-starved spiders feed on half- 
starved flies,” 


it is felt that such grotesque exagge- 
rations are easy—for once pitch the 
key, and all the rest of the monoto- 
nous strain, called satire, fellows of 
course. Severe as was the state of 
starvation in which Scotland then 
pined, the poorest cottar that dug in 
ditch was better, because more honest- 
ly fed, on meal and water, with no 
milk, and little salt, than this hungry 
knave bilking his bill in taverns—to- 
day feasting on ortolans, yesterday 
tearing tripe, and to-morrow eyeing 
an empty trencher ; but still, on Satur- 
day and Sunday alike, no better than a 
thief. Scotland must have been very 
stupid in those days, not to have set- 
tled the hash of such a scribbler—for, 
after all, he was not much better ; and 
had he lived now, we would have gag- 
ged him in a single Number, and made 
him for lifea dummy. If any one of his 
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admirers scoff at us for thinking and 
saying so, why Jet him play a similar 
part—put himself into Churchill’s 
shoes—publish a satire on Scotland— 
and await a month or six weeks for the 
result. We will soscourge his poste- 
riors with the original of the pretty pic- 
ture of the Scotch Thistle on the cover 
of the Magazine, that he shall not be 
able to take his seat among the sati- 
rists, though with a seven-fold shield 
of diaculum- plaster. Tarring and fea- 
thering would be a joke to our pastime 
—to have no resting-place for the sole 
of your foot must be very wearisome 
indeed ; but oh ! worse, many million 
times, to have ciairs, and sofas, and 
ottomans, pressed upon you in all par- 
ties, in parlour and dining-room, and 
yet not to dare to sit down for one mo- 
ment, in fear of perishing of prickles ! 
The very corpse of such a culprit 
would need to be laid out on its face. 
Such, as a satirist—and he was no- 
thing else—was Churchill. . 
Savage was a man of a superior class 
—but he was a villain. He was made 
so either by nature or hisstars. Yet he 
must have had a strong semblance of 
some virtue, since Samuel Johnson 
loved him—for Samuel would not have 
loved a man merely on account of his 
talents. There was, however, a sym- 
pathy of situation and condition ; for 
they were both poor, and necessity, as 
often and as much as choice, made 
them stroll together—moralizing and 
philosophizing—yet, we fear, not al- 
ways so—up and down the midnight 
streets, and lanes, and alleys of Lon- 
don. It was just as well that the Lexico- 
apher was not with Savage in that 
ouse of ill-fame, when, in a doubtful 
brawl, he became astabber ; afterwards 
condemned to die on the scaffold. Sa- 
vage showed the blackness of his heart 
in his conduct to the Countess of 
Macclesfield, whom, if he indeed be- 
lieved her to be his mother, he treated 
as unnaturally as he accused her of 
treating himself ; and in that case, like 
mother like son. But though Savage 
was no doubt somebody’s bastard, he 
was not the bastard of that lady, as 
Boswell has proved ; and we hope, for 
his own gake, that he never thought 
he was ; in which case, he was not an 
unnatural monster, but merely an au- 
dacious swindler. A swindler he cer- 
tainly was ; and his insolent ingrati- 
tude to Pope, who either relieved him 
in prison, or kept him out of it—we 
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forget which—the detail, we think, is 
in one of our friend D'Israeli’s ad. 
mirable books— was of itself quite 
enough to show his character in its 
real and odious light. Such a man 
could never have been a great satirist. 
His own conscience could never have 
been sufficiently at ease to allow him to 
chastise the crimes or vices of others ; 
for it may be laid down as a general 
rule, admitting no exceptions, that a 
great satirist must be a good man. Yet 
there are admirable lines in Savage, as 


** Conceived in rapture, and with fire be. 
got,” ; 
And, 


* No tenth transmitter of a foolish face.” 


You think you see the young Esquire 
—and his long line of ancestors—and 
his posterity too, for the Face will con. 
tinue to be handed down, depend upon 
it, till death destroys a direct descend« 
ant before he has had time to propa. 
gate ; and a nephew or cousin steps in 
to vary a little the physiognomy at the 
Halil, though the same dull, dead, 
large, grey goggle eye, remains un- 
gouged ; and in a few descents the 
Face will to a moral certainty reappear 
in its pristine foolishness. Savage, 


besides, was probably something of a 


scholar, though Johnson’s fine philoso- 
phical biography of him must be read 
with many salvoes; for nothing is 
more common than for men of great 
acquirements to transfer, in a fit of 
enthusiasm for some unworthy asso- 
ciate, the glory that is in themselves 
alone, to one whose endowments may 
be considerable, but who, on the whole, 
is but a very inferior character. Yet 
Savage is a sort of name in English 
literature ; and the Wanderer is a vi- 
gorous, and, had he been an honest 
man, would have been a pathetic com- 
position. 

Different from Savage as light from 
darkness was Cowper as a moral crea- 
ture, and as an intellectual one so in< 
finitely his superior, that by the side of 
the immortal author of the Task, the 
transitory writer of the Wanderer sinks 
down dwarfed into the obscurest 
name. Cowper was a man, not only 
of the finest and profoundest sensi- 
bilities, but of very strong passions, 
which, cruelly thwarted and disap- 
pointed, and defrauded of their just joy 
in very early youth, shook the whole 
constitution of his being, and tainted 
it with melancholy and with madness, 
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or aggravated and brought out the he- 
reditary disease. His later life—indeed 
almost all his life, after he had reach- 
ed the prime of manhood—was socalm 
and quiet in its ongoings to the out. 
ward eye, and for the most part was 
really so inceed ;—The hearth, at 
which he and Mrs Unwin sat—the 
Mary, whose tender affection and its 
uncommon ties his genius has conse- 
crated and immortalized—burned with 
such a seemingly cheerful and tender 
uniformity, except when disturbed by 
thoughts for which at times there was 
no relief, not even the voice from hea- 
ven ;—The Poet was so devoted to his 
flowers, and his hot-house plants, and 
his pigeons and his rabbits,—that is, 
to everything fair or harmless in ani- 
mate or inanimate nature ;—His in- 
tercourse with the world was so small, 
it being like that of some benevolent 
hermit who had sought refuge in re- 
tirement from the troubles that beset 
him in society, without being in the 
least an ascetic, or his sympathies 
being either deadened or narrowed with 
the human beings living in another 
sphere ;—All his more serious studies, 
(we make no allusion to his religion 
which was more than serious, always 
solemn, and too often dreadful, ) wereof 
a kind so remote from the every-day 
interests of the passing time, and even 
from the intellectual pursuits most 
popular and most powerful, for good 
or for evil, in the world which he had 
so nearly forsaken ;—His ambition and 
love of fame, which though deep, and 
strong, and pure, and high, because 
they were born and sustained by the 
consciousness of genius, that, beyond 
all things else, rejoiced in interpreting 
the word of God, as it is written in 
the fair volume of nature, and in the 
book which reveals what in nature is 
hidden, and beyond all finding out, 
were so linked with holy undertakings 
and achievements in which God alone 
should be glorified, that they seem to be 
hardly compatible with any permanent 
design of busying himself with draw- 
ing pictures of passions rife in common 
existence, so as to embody moral in- 
struction in a satirical form ;—Alto- 
gether there seems something so soft, 
so sweet, so delicate, so tender, almost 
so fragile in the peculiar structure of 
his bodily frame,—a spirit of cohesion 
among all his faculties both of thought 
and feeling so very unworldly—and 
such a refinement of manners about 


him as may not ‘be called fastidious 
ness, but rather a shrinking timidity, 
so that, like the sensitive plant, he was 
as it were, paralized by the least touch 
of rudeness, and, perhaps unknown to 
his own heart, courted retirement the 
more to escape the chance of such 
shocks as carelessness or coarseness of« 
ten unintentionally inflict ;—That we 
are not prepared to think of such a 
being, if such Cowper were, standing 
forth a satirist of the follies and absur- 
dities of his kind, no less than of their 
worst and most flagrant delinquencies, 
and to see him with a bold grasp sha- 
king the blossom of the full-blown 
sins of the People. Yet this Cow- 
per did; and his satire is sublime. 
There is not anywhere that we know 
of in the language such satires as his 
Table Talk, Progress of Error, Truth, 
Expostulation, Hope, Charity, Con 
versation, Retirement. Perhaps we 
ought to call those compositions by 
some other name, for they are full 
of almost all kinds of the noblest poe- 
try. Never were the principles of the 
real wealth of nations more grand« 
ly expounded, illustrated, and enfor- 
ced—national honour, faith, freedom, 
patriotism, independence, religion, all 
sung in magnificent strains, kindled 
alternately by the pride and indignae 
tion of a Briton, exulting in, or 
ashamed of, the land of saints and he« 
roes. No want of individual portraits 
of fools; knaves, andeven ruffians. The 
same man, who was well satisfied to sit 
day after day beside an elderly lady, 
sewing caps and tippets, except when 
he was obliged to go and water the 
flowers, or feed the rabbits, rose up, 
when Poetry came upon him, sinewy 
and muscular as a mailed man dally- 
ing for a while with a two-edged 
sword, as if to try its weight and tems 
per, when about to sheer down the 
Philistines. Cowper goes forth in his 
holy ire like a maninspired and come 
missioned. You see his soul glowing 
and burning with fires kindled on the 
altar of religion. He comes strong 
from the study of the old prophets. 
And in some of his most magnificent 
marches, you think that you hear the 
Bible transformed into another shape 
of poetry, the essence being the same, 
nor are the sacred strains profaned by 
being sounded to alyre smote by such a 
hand—a hand uplifted duly, many 
times and oft, besides night and morn, 
in prayer, and ever “ open as day to 
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melting charity.” How he sheds sud- 
den day into the midnight darkness of 
London, lying bare with all her sinsand 
iniquities! ‘The dark City quakes as 
she is suddenly brightened, and stands 
confessed in all her guilt, in which 
she dares not to glory, now that the 
hand of heaven seems stretched forth 
to avenge and destroy. There is no- 
thing in Byron of such sustaincd ma- 
jesty as Cowper’s Expostulation with 
this Queen of the Cities of the earth— 
nor even in Wordsworth. Ina com- 
parison or parallel between these two 
great bards, Cowper and Wordsworth, 
which we intend ere long to attempt, 
we shall venture on some quotations 
even from the poetry of the author of 
the Task, for we believe that by the 
Task he is chiefly known; nor is it 
wrong, or wonderful, that he should 
be—but assuredly in his earlier poems, 
there is more of the vivida vis animi, 
even of the Mens Divinior, although 
for reasons that will be afterwards 
given to those who wish or want them, 
they never can be so incorporated with 
the read poetry of England. Even as 
a personal satirist—that is the satirist 
of particular vices, as they are exhibit- 
ed in individual characters whose por- 
traits are unsparingly drawn, we know 
of nobody with whom Cowper may not 
take rank ; while, as a general satirist of 
that mysterious compound of good and 
evil, Man, we know nobody who may 
take rank with him,—for spleen, ran- 
cour, bile, in his loftiest moods, he has 
none,—there is a profound melancholy 
often mingling with his ire, for he 
knows that he too is of the same blind 
race, whom he upbraids with their folly 
and their wickedness; he hates sin, 
but he loves and pities the sinner ;— 
his is not the railing of sanctimonious 

ride, but as a Christian, he feels that 
he *€ does well to be angry ;’—his 
Morality is always pure and high, but 
his Religion is a power purer and high- 
er far—its denunciations are altogether 
of a different nature, appealing to other 
fears, and other hopes, and other sanc~ 
tions ; and in the spirit of religion 
alone will any satire ever be poured 
from the lips of man, which, because 
of its influence on human happiness 
and virtue, may be named sacred, 
holy, divine, and enrolled among the 
other records of Immortal Song. 

To Cowper, Byron, as a satirist, was 
far inferior in divine energy. Indeed 
his energy in that department, so far 
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from being divine, was intensely hu. 
man, and in that intensity lay its power, 
often great and triumphant, but irre. 
gular and misdirected, and just as of. 
ten defeating itselt,—the chief emo. 
tions produced in our mind being pain 
to see such noble gifts abused,—in. 
dignation at the recklessness of his in- 
justice,—and, in some striking in- 
stances, a high sympathy with the 
scorn of the men vainly imagined 
by him to be his victims—but, in 
truth, unscathed, in their genius and 
virtue, by the charges that, though 
launched in lightning, either fall 
harmless at their feet, and expire in 
smoke, or recoil dangerously on him 
from whose unhallowed hand they 
had been let loose, and bring the hurt 
and ignominy which were designed 
for theirs on his own head—to the en- 
tire satisfaction of the world looking on 
the unprovoked assault, and for a while 
fearful of the issue. It is a humbling 
—a shocking—a revolting sight—to 
see a manof transcendent endowments, 
like Byron, vulgarly abusing the ge- 
nius from which, in the highest inspi- 
ration of his poetry, he delights to 
borrow ; to hear him expressing ha- 
tred and scorn of those men who had 
taught him so much of what was wise, 
and good, and great, in hisown thoughts 
and feelings; and but for whom his 
own works, glorious as they are, had 
been less glorious; the wanderings of 
the “ Noble Childe” himself, “ musing 
by flood and fell,” had been less sus 
blime ; and Nature herself, to his eyes, 
as a poet, in a great measure a sealed 
book. But the soul within him was 
easily disturbed and distracted, and his 
ear had been poisoned. Left to his own 
natural thoughts and feelings, which, 
in his solemn hours, were always great, 
or akin to greatness, Byron would have 
worshipped the genius of the living 
with much of the religion with which 
he worshipped the genius of the dead. 
But his moral being was assailed from 
many quarters—and nature’s best af- 
fections and passions, by his own fault, 
by the fault of another, by the fault 
of the world, and by evil fortune, seem- 
ed at last to be turned against him,— 
so that Byron, in the blaze of fame, and 
all the glory of genius, did feel, —he has 
himself confessed it,—as if excommu- 
nicated! No wonder, then, perhaps, 
that his satire was reckless and bitter 
—his merriment often outrageous— 
because that of an unhappy man. But 
t 
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his genius seldom, though sometimes, 
deserted him, to whatever unworthy 
tasks it might be reduced. It remain- 
ed faithful with him to the last ; nor 
was its power or inspiration abated, 
but with the dying struggles of the 
poor expatriated poet, closing his eyes 
afar off from friendship and love— 
from all kindred, and from the face of 
the young vision— 


«« Ada, sole daughter of his house and 
heart !”’ 

Gifford, we suppose, was not a bad 
satirist ; but of his powers it is hard to 
judge, for we know not how to distin- 
guish between his own gall, his own 
bile, his own spleen, and those same 
charming commodities furnished to 
him by ethers—by choice contributors 
to the Quarterly. Few satirical arti-< 
cles in the Quarterly have been of 
much merit—bitter bigotry is not keen 
wit—and it requires original genius to 
render tolerable intolerance. Of fine, 
free, flowing, fearless, joyous, extra 
vagant, horse-playing, horse-laughing, 
horse-funking, insane and senseless 
mad humour, not one single drop, not 
one single gleam, not one single “ nich- 
er,” ever moistened, or irradiated, or 
shook the pages of that staid, sober, 
solemn, stately, King—Church—and 
Constitution Periodical. The ghastly 
editor grinned as he cut up the grubs, 
like a grim insect-butcher, instead of 
smiling like a suave entomologist. 
Your true naturalist, having first 
smoked his beetle to death, pins him 
down in the glass- case with a pleasant 
countenance, a preparation undisfi- 
gured, though pierced through the 
spine by a small thin, sharp, bright, 
polished spear, labelled with the crea- 
ture’s scientific name. O bright blue 
sunny spring and summer skies, why 
hunt butterflies with the same trucu- 
lent physiognomy, the same sly stealth, 
and the same bold leap, with which, 
in the deserts of Africa, you would at~ 
tack a tiger roaring against you with a 
tufted tail, some ten or twenty feet 
high ? Why treat an ass as if he were 
alion? A dragon-fly is not a dragon. 
Mr Merry was not an Avatar, descend- 
ing in his Tenth Incarnation to de- 
stroy the world—Mrs Mary Robinson, 
though certainly not the thing, was 
yet not the Lady of Babylon, with her 

ell-red petticoat and cap of abomina- 
tions, in her sinful and city-sinking 
hand. Yet the crabbed, elderly, re- 
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tired little studious gentleman, was as 
proud of his Beviad and Meviad, asif, 
like another Hercules, he had scoured 
of robbers the inside and the outside 
of the whole world. Then it is one 
thing, we shrewdly suspect, to be the 
translator of Juvenal and Persius, and 
another thing to be those gentlemen 
themselves—just, too, as it is one 
thing for a true poet of the olden time 
to have composed, in a fit of inspira- 
tion of passion, that elegiac song of al 
most unendurable pathos, 
‘¢ T wish I were where Helen lies, 
Day and night on me she cries,” 

and another thing for a false poetaster 
of the new time to have scribbled ina 
sort of waspish grief, very like anger, 
an imitation thereof, as inferior in 
beauty to the original, as William 
Gifford’s housekeeper, no doubt a wor 
thy woman in her way, inclined to 
corpulency, and with hair too, too red, 
was inferior to Adam Fleming’s Lady« 
Love, the Flower of Kirk-Connel, tal 
and graceful as the lily or the hare« 
bell, the blue-bell of Scotland, that on 
its airy stalk is beloved of the sun, who 
fears with his kisses to melt the dew< 
drops on its heavenly blossoms. Mr 
Lockhart is another guess kind of 
man. We say to all blockheads, in the 
words of one of his own Spanish Bal« 
lads, 

** Hurra, hurra! avoid the way of the 

Avenging Childe !”” 


while the grief and the joy of his 
poetry, as it is the grief and the joy 
that has passed through his own genes 
rous heart, unborrowing and unbor- 
rowed, speaks the original language of 
the passions, a language always true 
to nature, and triumphant in her 
power. How from the fanners of his 
genius would the cock-ehaffers of 
Cockneys fly like very chaff indeed ! 
The satire of the Anti-Jacobin was 
often fine and good. What else could 
it be when Ellis, and Frere, and Smith, 
and CANNING, were triumphing in the 
‘ noble rage” of their youthful genius! 
It stung the Whigs into the impotence 
of palsy—to drivelling death. But 
“ ’tis pitiful, tis wondrous pitiful,” 
to think how politics do so soon all 
pass away! How is it possible to re- 
member satires on forgotten fools— 
knaves buried in oblivion ? 
“ Thelwall! and ye that lecture as ye go, 
And for your pains get pelted—praise Le- 
paux !” 
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> Who was Thelwall—who Lepaux ? 
«¢ The one was a tailor, the other a but- 
cher,” some reader, with a historical 
memory for small facts, replies, and 


“ Sic transit gloria Mundi.” 


« So fades, so flourishes, grows dim, and 
dies. 
All that that world was proud of.” 


And the two-guinea quarto edition of 
the poetry of those true wits—and true 
wits they were—sells on the stalls at 
the reduced price of six and eight« 
pence—a pettifogger’s fee ! 

Of the once famous Rolliad—the 
celebrated Probationary Odes—what 
man under fifty can recite aline? Yet 
they were chiefly the work of a man of 
great talents, learning, almost genius 
——Lawrence—assisted by the ingeni- 
ous, the graceful, the classical, and 
the romantic George Ellis, from whose 
pen, and from whose tongue, and from 
whose eyes, everything fell in power 
and beauty, for he was one of England’s 
rarest spirits—witness the immortal 
Specimens, immortal because true 
Poetry is so, and kind and congenial 
and erudite criticism, devoted to the 
elucidation of her darkness, shares in 
her immortality. 

Old Mathias is not yet dead—and 
may he breathe the air of Italy till he 
is a century old, for he is a scholar, 
and therefore we shall say no severe 
things of the “‘ Pursuits of Literature.” 
But, our dear ancient sir, is it not a lit- 
tle feeble or so—dealing too much 
with the illustrious obscure ? Yet, in 
as far as literature, and poetry, and 
philosophy, are by their nature higher 
than politics, and more enduring, even 
in their least divine spirit, and most 
perishable form, so have the ‘ Pur- 
suits” a glimmering existence, while 
those others have nearly or wholly 
ceased to be. The text is still occa- 
sionally quotable—there are things in 
the notes not yet extinguished in the 
dark. The eulogy on 


“ The self-secluded melancholy Gray,” 


we for one have by heart ; and we can 
say what few can, that by working in 
the gloom and the glimmer, 


“ Hunting half a day for a forgotten 
dream,”’ 


we could piece together his affectionate 
tribute of admiration to the learning, 
the wisdom, and the genius of Glynn, 
(who, asks our gentle reader, was he ?) 
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the mild Japus of the Cam, Poet and 
Physician, and in both capacities not 
unbeloved by Apollo, 

Mercy on us! we have forgotten Jus 
nius—good, stupid, old, gray-headed 
Taylor and Hessey’s darling pet, Sir 
Philip Francis! Ay, he was indeed a 
satirist-—spirited and splendid ever— 
and it is only wonderful how he should 
have been so written about by block. 
heads. But his winged words were 
not in verse, for the ‘* Vices,” we hope, 
he never even saw—and therefore for 
the present we leave him to the fond- 
ling of his last discoverer and dry« 
nurse, and the rest of the old women, 

What shall we say of the Edinburgh 
Review ?—Least said is soonest mend- 
ed. Jeffrey is at once a deep and des 
licate cutter-up ; and nature made 
him, in his amiability, almost—per. 
haps entirely—a first-rate satirist. He 
often touches you, by a seemingly care- 
less pass, with equal dexterity, when 
you are off and on your guard ; but 
prefers disabling your sword-arm to 
—— you through the body. When 

e does deal a mortal blow, it is always 
on the right side, never on the left; 
he seems to think it cruel to pierce 
ne heart, and therefore contents 

imself with spitting your liver. The 
old Fencers were fond of the eye, 
as you may see from the pictures in 
that curious and scientific old folio on 
the Art, in the possession of our sound. 
hearted, nimble- wristed Signior Fran- 
calanza, whom, without any dispa- 
ragement to the illustrious Roland, 
we delight to honour as a master, and 
asaman. Jeffrey is up to this trick, 
and pokes his point—better for the 
blockhead if it be of foil than of ra- 
pier—into the great staring goggle eye 
of his antagonist, till, blind as a bat, 
the bully cuts and runs, in plight of 
Polyphemus or Cacus of old, and is 
hissed off the staze. His light play 
is beautiful—and his own guard close, 
compact and firm’; so that it requires 
an Admirable Crichton to touch him 
on a vital part. But he is rather out 
of practice—rests on his former fame 
—and is careless about accepting the 
challenge of a clever Tyro. About 


the year 1804, or 1805, or 1806, he 
won the prize-sword, at a public ex- 
hibition, from a crowd of no con- 
teinptible competitors—and whoever 
taught him fence, has endless ho- 
nour in his scholar—for, as our wor- 
thy and ingenious friend, Pearee Egan, 
9 
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would say, “‘ Jack’s as good as his 
master.” 

Brougham is but an indifferent and 
awkward hand at the small-sword— 
the deadliest by far of all weapons— 
and prides himself in his use of the 
sabre, the broad-sword, or claymore. 
He is an ugly customer. Nor should 
we at all relish having our head bro 
ken by such a player at single-stick. 
But he has a loose hanging guard— 
nor is it difficult, as we opine, for a 
clever and active antagonist, in no long 
encounter, to make the blood trickle 
an inch down his formidable forehead. 
He blusters and bullies too much du- 
ting the set-to—is not particularly 
conscientious about a foul blow—and 
it is acknowledged on all hands, that 
he is too much given to ruffianing 
it. It will be in the recollection of 
all our sporting readers, that he once 
suddenly attacked George Canning, 
that most skilful small-swordsman,— 
unawares, and out of the ring—and for 
his pains, got punished by a thrust in 
the mouth, that almost cut his tongue 
in two, the point coming out at the 
cheek, a rueful and ghastly wound 
that left a scar. He flies at high game. 
Once on a day, when the ‘‘ Great Lord” 
was in Spain, he challenged Welling- 
ton himself—but now he wears hisarm 
in a sling, and seems in no mood for 
fighting. The King of Prussia, and 
the Emperors of Austria and Russia, 
has he also roared on to enter the lists 
—and indeed all the members—either 
one after another, or all at once—of 
that invisible, and hitherto apparent- 
ly pacific body—the Holy Alliance. 
But fretting, and fuming, and foam- 
ing, is not fighting ; and though we 
grant that the odds would be on his 
head at Tattersall’s and Brookes’, if 
matched against old Fred—or the Aus« 
trian—we back Nicolas against him at 
six to four—who, we understand, has 
threatened to take the shine out of 
him, were it only to revenge the insult 
offered of old to his late brother Sandy, 
who was not a man, had he come to 
the scratch, to have let Brougham off 
without a bellyful. 

_ As for Sydney Smith, to him fight« 
ing is fun, and he cuts as many capers 
in the ring as young Spring, the Con- 
gueror. But he is formidable in his 


frolic—though rather too showy, yet 

a clean, straight, and even heavy hit- 

ter; and most of his antagonists, 

though heavier men than himself, and 
Vor. XXIII, 
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deficient in neither science nor bottom, 
= after a few a es 
their gravity was most am > 

to the infinite mirth of all behelders, 
contrasted with the antics of the Par« 
son, who kept hopping about like a 
mountebank, yet all the while deali 
out right and left-handers like light- 
ning, been carried out of the ring deaf 
as a house, and blind as the pier of 
Leith, or the mole of Tyre. He has 
fought one or two drawn battles, ese 
pecially one with the best man then 
in the ring, under the nomme de guerre 
of Peter Plymley, which was brought 
to a wrangle, and ended in a draw— 
but he has never yet been fairly de- 
feated ; and to accomplish that, will 
require an out-and-outer. 

And now we feel ourselves in a pe= 
culiarly delicate situation—and there« 
fore, though far from being “ rude in 
speech,” we fear that 


“ Little shall we grace our cause by speak- 
ing OF OuRSELF !” 


Satire is a gift. It seems to be he- 
reditary in families. Our great grand- 
father,—we have reason to remember 
him well—Gamaliel North—he was a 
wise man as well as a witty, and we 
were brought up at his knees, which 
accounts for some of the most striking 
peculiarities in our character,—hand« 
led the Knout, an instrument just then 
invented, with astonishing ‘nae and 
dexterity. Indeed, we question if any 
one comparable to Gamaliel—not even 
the present company excepted—ex~ 
ists in this age. Stepping back a 
few yards, and balancing himself on 
the bole of the left foot, his out. 
stretched right just touching the 
ground with the toe, he brandish- 
ed, flourished,—but these are poor 
words, altogether inadequate, —he 
whirled—that is better—the Knout 
with such velocity round his grey 
head,—for Gamaliel, at the time we 
speak of, was waxing old, and well 
stricken in years,—that it became ine 
visible as the twisted sunbeams. It 
smote the culprit like light ; and at 
every glance the hide fell peeled off in 
long regular slips, true to each other's 
breadth to a hair, from nape to hip- 
bone of the soul. Some of the suf- 
ferers themselves, on whom we have 
operated, have been since so polite as 
to compliment us on our performances 
in language which it would now be 
gross self-flattery :" repeat; yet “we 
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fear we are nothing to Gamaliel. 
Others, again, on whom we have not 
yet operated, pretend to think our 
character as executioners greatly over 
rated ; but we cannot help hinting, 
that it would be prudent for such no- 
vices to defer pronouncing judgment 
for a few months, till our old Knout 
returns from St Petersburgh, where it 
is now under repair. Leigh Hunt, the 
last culprit who tasted it, and who is 
well qualified to speak on the point, 
having more than once experienced it 
before, complained to Mr Colburn that 
it did not cut so sweetly—these were his 
words—as about the Spring of Eight- 
teen—that it was more apt to mangle, 
tearing off large pieces of flesh to the 
very spine. He fears injury in the vital 
parts, which, except perhaps in the case 
ofa crime like his, it is not the aim and 
object, the scope, and tendency of the 
Knout to inflict. Wait, then, without 
impatience till it return from Russia, 
where it has excited the admiration of 
the Czar, and we think we can pro- 
mise such a treat with a few delin- 
quents, as will vindicate its most san- 
guinary character from all such weak 
and wicked aspersions, and convince 
the whole world that it is still the 
same formidable instrument as of 
yore ;—ten stripes, sickness—fifteen, 
swooning—twenty, death ! 

Next view us in the light of dis- 
sectors. First, we get a good subject. If 
the subject be a man—an individual, 
as he is called—a private character, 
who is also so far a public one, that 
he has, though no particular enemy 
of ours more than of everybody else, 
notwithstanding written a base bad 
book—we lay him on the table. As 
our Knout is at St Petersburgh, we 
are illustrating, remember, our mean- 
ing by the dissecting knife. The ob- 
ject, you perceive, is to torture the 
subject. Of course, we have humane- 
ly bound him, hand and foot, bring- 
ing the cords some five or six times 
round about over his body—not yet a 
corpse, and below the table. He is 
also gagged. "Tis as well, too, to draw 
his nightcap over his face, for, as our 
nerves are fine, the sight of the con- 
tortions of his physiognomy might af- 
fect the touch of our hand, and make 
it tremble, which it is absolutely neces- 
sary should not happen, in some of the 
more exquisitely delicate points of the 
operation. Look at your watch, and 


then we go to work. It may be advise« 
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able to flay some part of him—and as he 
is lying on his back, we may just ag 
well begin at the breast. The barber 
belonging to the establishment shaves 
it, which lubricates the skin and loo« 


sens it a little, rendering the operation 
easier to both parties. Don’t heed the 
beating of the heart. There, lay the 
flap over the stomach, and did you 
ever see such black veins, as if filled; 
not with blood, but with ink? You 
almost see into the libeller’s heart, 
and can count the very lies. There 
is the seat of the distemper that has 
brought him upon that table, and un- 
der that knife. Now you were ex- 

cting that we were but going to cut 

im up from head to foot, into an ana« 
tomy. In this lies your very common 
mistake. He might die. Now he lives, 
and will long live ; but in perpetual 
pain. That flap will never unite again 
with the flesh. For months and years 
it will strive to do so, in fiercest fester ; 
but it must finally be clipped off by 
the shears, and then a new skin will 
have to begin to grow, like ice, in al« 
most invisible thinness, creeping over 
the surface of a muddy pool. But af 
ter that comes a thaw, a bloody thaw, 
and the wretch in agony prays for 
frost. Unbind, unfasten, ungag body, 
feet, hands, mouth, and let the Cock« 
ney rise and shake himself—shiver« 
ing like a poplar, and white in the 
face as his own ghost. Give him a cup 
of cold water, and force him to put on 
his clothes. Then, as the cloth touches 
the raw sore, he shrieks like a torn-up 
mandrake. Seal his lips in silence, on 
pain of tearing the covering off his 
liver, as we have off his heart. Order 
him off, out of our presence—to Hamp« 
stead, if he will—or Lisson Grove— 
or any other suburban retreat—and 
as he treads along in misery, and 
meets an occasional friend, who asks 
him the meaning of that face of his— 
of the hand still kept in horror with- 
in the covering of the left breast— 
his white lips utter, they can no more 
—‘ From Bartholomew’s Hospital— 
they have flayed my breast alive— 
Abernethy has done it—no, North— 
Christopher North—surgeon to Satan 
—Oh! look, look here!” An inde 
finite dread of nee sets each suc- 
cessive Cockney to his heels, and in a 
few days, it is known that there is a 
man in the neighbourhood who has 
been flayed alive—rumourriotsin fresh 
horrers cvery morning, and finally, 
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it is said, that you can see his heart 
within his ribs as plain as the combs 
within a glass-hive—and that mag- 
gots, as thick as bees, are running out 
and in the rotten cells of corruption. 

Vary the image, into something be- 
tween Knife and Knout. . 

The worst of the Cockneys is, that 
they are the poorest, most despicable 
devils! Were the Furies now alive— 
Tisiphone herself, who seems to us to 
have had the most intense passion for 
whipping and scourging of any of that 
family, though the other two sisters, 
Megara and Alecto, were far from be- 
ing amiss in their way, and excited 
great alarm, whenever the cry about 
either was, ‘* The schoolmistress is 
abroad” —Tisiphone herself, we say, 
would have scorned to degrade her 
Taws—thrice dipt in Tartarus—to the 
breech—for the conscience of many of 
them lies there—of such contemptible 
transgressors. And shall we conde- 
scend to cut into flesh which the Furies 
would have disdained to score? We 
who are “ fierce as ten furies,” and 
well entitled to be so, but, at the same 
time, even more judicious than the 
Thonged Sisters in the selection of our 
victims, and in the style of our sacri- 
fice? We fly not by night—we haunt 
not the chamber of sleep. In the sun 
we stand—and smite the sinner when 
he is broad awake. But we must 
fancy before. we flay him—front to 
front must we stand—and with the 
exception of Hunt and Hazlitt, and a 
few other Cockneys, who not only re-« 
treat, as it is most natural to do, but 
also advance with their ‘‘ hinder-ends” 
towards you, which it is most unna- 
tural to do,—we cannot charge our 
memory with an instance of our nine- 
stinged rattle-snake having been ap 
plied to the posteriors of a single living 
creature during the nineteenth cen-« 
tury. 

There is no need, at all times, of 
such strong and figurative language as 
we have been now using—so let us 
now give a specimen, in treating of the 
principles of satire, of the ‘‘ Mitis sa- 
pientia Leli.” How pleasant to sport 
and play in badinage, with some silly 
fellow of a blockhead, who had taken 
it into his timber to be severe upon 
you, when you were last on the conti-< 
nent, and had been showing off before 
the world,—to help him by means of 
certain humane hints, and sly sugges- 
ttons, to make himself at last utterly 


ridiculous ; while in the guffaws that 
peal and roar around, he hears the very 
consummation of his triumph! You 
have seen, perhaps, a poor happy na- 
tural, or idiot, a Bauldy—a creature 
with a face at once grave and whimsi- 
cal, long nose, rather to the side, enor- 
mous chin, lank plooky jaws, and no 
forehead, dressed up in regimentals by 
the officers of some corps, in harm< 
less allowance of the innocent’s delu< 
sion, who thinks himself the Colonel ; 
an enormous cocked-hat and feather, 
jack-boots, long-tailed coat sweeping 
the street, and a sword too—at least 
a hilt and a scabbard, of which the 
point goes trailing along on wheels. 
One might look on the martial sight 
till he got sad—sad for the sake of the 
blind being in his pride—sad_for- the 
sake of the famous kings and con- 
querors who, often senseless as that 
poor idiot, and, unlike him, most 
wicked too, have strutted over the 
dead and dying, and played the fool 
on what are called the fields of fame ! 
But this would be to moralize—and 
nothing is farther from our présent 
intention than to set either our readers 
or ourselves to sleep. Well, then, the 
Bauldy who had been cutting us up, 
it seems, in our absence, we persuade 
to array himself in such intellectual ree 
gimentals. He imagines himself might 
ier than any “ captain, or colonel, or 
knight at arms,” adjusts his sash in the 
mirror —nay, draws his sword to show 
its glittering sharpness—it being al] the 
while of painted wood—makes pe erg 
passes, as if he would run you through 
the body, with a weapon which you 
well know had once failed in sticking 
ahaggis—and then, untying his sword- 
belt, and laying it down “ with an 
air,” of which Hunt himself might be 
proud, he obeys the bidding of the lady 
of the house, who is in the secret, and, 
seated at her right hand, is intrust- 
ed, as a mark of the highest honour, 
with the toil of distributing the roast- 
goose, of which one of the legs—that 
on which the bird generally stands 
when lost in a day-dream or reverie— 
refusing to act as a separate detache 
ment at a distance from the main body, 
and to follow the wings, occupies his 
continued time, attention, and talents 
during the remainder of the first 
Course ; and as that Course is an alpha 
and an omega, the wit loses his din- 
ner for his jest, and has at last the sa« 
tisfaction of discovering that he is the 
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object ofa general smile, and that, 
a. yt any _ —a titter 

g some more ca- 
chinnatory and cachinnatory from each 
circumvolution of the round table, 
ere long breaks into a laugh, and fie 
nishes in a guffaw. 

But of ourselves, no more—and now 
to the Man of Ton—a Satire. Per- 
haps it is a Satire on ourselves—and is 
it possible that we can be—the Man 
of Ton? We are afraid to open the 
pomehict- But no—we never were 

en of Ton. For the last fifty years we 
have despised the wholesystem utterly, 
and almost all that belong to it. They 
are a shallow set. Their ions are 
poor and paltry, because their objects 
are so; and we cannot keep our tem- 
per when we hear of any of them 

ving had the impertinence, the pre- 
sumption, the insolence, to commit 
suicide. What right has a fellow to 
cut his throat, or blow off the top of 
his skull to the ceiling of a well-fre- 
quented hotel, becauseduns have debts 
against him, and bumbailiffs writs? 
Poor miserable devil! had he the spirit 
of a louse, an insect which neverthe- 
less he has the audacity to pretend to 
despise, he would know, that to be dri- 
ven to death by any number of small 
debts, drafts, and duns, is more cow- 
ardly far than it would be to leap into 
a coal-pit to escape the midges. Then, 
who are his creditors? Chiefly tailors. 
Because he is not able to pay for his 
breeches, he puts himself to the addi- 
tional expense of a shroud! That is 
—_ Because his razors or his pis- 

s are unpaid for, with the one he cuts 
his weason, or with the other he blows 
a small neat hole in his head! Equal+ 
ly logical. Now, were he to rob on the 
highway, like the late Mr Abershaw, 
or murder solitary old women in Mon- 
tague Place, or elsewhere, like the pre- 
sent Mr Jones, there might be some 
excuse for him ; for we begin to sus- 
pects that to be a murderer of any 

ind—we mean a bona fide manual 
flesh and blood murderer, and make no 
allusion to the more protracted and 
clumsy and bungling breaking of pa- 
rents’ hearts—requires more physical, 
we had almost said moral courage, 
than often adorns and dignifies the 
character of a Man of Ton. It must 
great presence of mind to 

start up from your seat suddenly, when 
chatting across a small round working 
table with Mrs Jeffs—to out with your 
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razor from its black paper-case—and 
amused, rather than otherwise, with 
the ancient woman’s eyes, all ina mo- 
ment so prominent with horror, that 
os seem to start out of the sockets 

ithout the application of your eight 
Mizers and two thumbs to her scraggy 
weason—to proceed instanter to busi- 
ness, and bending back the old grey 
head, so tidily and decently done. up 
with a nice widow’s cap of black crape 
and ribbons, cut clear through thorax 
and gullet to the spine. Ok! England! 
Thou aboundest in ruffians athirst 
for blood! This Spring, what a calen- 
dar! Your Man of Ton has not the 
heart, the soul for this—he can take 
in tailors, and bilk tavern-keepers 
and hackney-coach-men, and swindle 
Johnny Raws and Greens at billiard 
and boxing matches, and play booty 
with black-legs at horse and man 
races, and at dog and cock-fights bully 
those who, in their own persons, unite 
the qualities of blackguard and blocks 
head, and achieve other exploits wor- 
thy of his character and calling ; but 
he dares not steal at midnight all by 
himself into a lonely tenement, and 
murder Mrs Jeffs. For what Men of 
Ton do, therefore, and for what they 
don’t do, we despise them from the 
bottom of our souls, lose our temper, 
as we said, when they commit suicide, 
and grudge them the credit of the ver- 
dict of the Coroner’s Inquest—Felo de 
se! 

But those persons, it will be said, 
whom we have been thus slightly 
sketching, are not Men of Ton. They 
are Menof Ton. When yousee them 
in full fig and wig and trig in Bond 
Street or Brookes’s, they are apparitions 
of beauty and splendour—but look on 
them in the Fleet or the Bench, and 
meaner, shabbier, dirtier-looking black 
guards, your eyes never beheld—till 
indeed you see them again, prowling 
about lanes and alleys, after a dis 
charge of insolvent debtors, and then 
you admit that you knew not before 
the beau-ideal of the hang-dog-looking 
lounger, lying in wait, ready for the 

rpetration of any of the more coward« 
y capital crimes. 

Yet it is pleasant to think that 
they do not always escape unhang- 
ed from Newgate. Of the last speech 
and dying words, it may not unfre- 
quently be said, apostrophizing the 


strangled shade of some broken-down, 
and what is still worse, cut-down roué, 














18238. 
a_i * Mutato nomine, de te 
Fabula narratur.”’ 

The inimitable George Cruikshanks 

has hit off, we think, some such Man 

of Ton holding out his wrists to the 
cords in the preparing-room of New- 
gate, while some sympathetic sheriff 
whispers in his ear a last interrogator 
respecting the state of his present feel- 
ings and his future prospects. 

Shut your loathing eyes on such mis< 
creants, whose coward cruelty makes 
the cut-throat stand out in a sort of 
relief, and open them on one who was 
born and bred a Gentleman, a charac- 
ter which so sticks to his very skin, 
stained as it is with vice and sin, that 
to strip him of it, you must flay him 
alive. He is none of your base pre~ 
tenders—but he gives the world as- 
surance of a Man of Ton. But— 
tall, straight, strong, elegant, grace- 
ful, brave in his martial beauty, for 
he is of the Guards—bright with all 
the age’s accomplishments—formed to 
daunt man’s and to charm woman’s 
eye—with an intellect clear and un- 
clouded enough for a Chancellor of 
the Exchequer—and had you heard 
him address the mob of many thou- 
sands from the hustings, where he 
stood gloriously with an empty purse 
at the bottom of the poll, on the crimes 
and corruption of the government, and 
the many mortal diseases under which 
the British Constitution groans, you 
would have wished to see Brougham 
shoved into the dusty law courts for 
ever, and this fierce declaimer ap- 
pointed to the leadership of Opposi- 
tion—an office, alas! now no more— 
still there is not in all his Majesty’s 
dominions—high-born though he be— 
and allied by marriage to a noble house 
—a slave-born slave that tills the 
soil, such a —— Villain. Both fa- 
ther and mother, before he had reach- 
ed the age of manhood—that Man 
of Ton murdered. Had their bo- 
dies been opened, both their hearts 
would have been found cleft asun- 
der. The seduction of that fair or- 

han maid — another Ophelia — the 

eadful dragging of that beautiful 
lake in the midst of their old ances- 
tral woods, and the first appearance 
of the long black hair above the surface 

—the bloody forehead of that dark- 

haired boy her brother, shot stone-dead 

at the first fire—but that was before 
the poor maniac’s sin—that fatal flight 
to France with & matron once the par- 
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agon of domestic life, and file: mo. 
ed 4 2 — whose soft, sweet 

ttle hands, eyes, lips, prayers, sleep 
once so meme te 80 ped ered belo- 
ved, had lost the holy power over her 
infatuated bosom—the husband against 
whose life he dared not touch that uns 
erring hair-trigger, and who was too 
much humbled by his misery to seek 
his, for the pride of the proudest has 
been known to yield to the spirit’s ane 
guish, agonized like the y on the 
rack, ‘‘ with answerable pains, but more 
intense,” driven to die a moping idiot 
in a mad-house! No wonder his pas 
rents’ hearts were broken, no wonder 
his father cursed him on his death-bed 
—once—once only, suddenly spring 
ing up, as if scorched with fire—and 
then, after gazing wildly on the res 
cognised faces around, among which 
was the one so fair, so pale, on the 
marriage morn, long, long, ago—and 
fair still, but whiter than living face 
should be—he laid his head down to 
be lifted up no more ; and in a long; 
low, sobbing prayer, implored forgive< 
ness and mercy from heaven to his 
beloved son! 

Now, there is some meaning—some 
merit in such a Man of Ton as this, 
considered as a subject of satire. He 
has some strength of character—the 
passions have shook him, although 
not yet scathed or scarred ; and when 
God lets loose upon him Remorse, 
more dreadful than all the Furies, 
then heaven will frown on him, and 
his whole soul, to its centre, will quake 
in the fear that it is lost for ever. 
The devil does not despise him, as he 
carries him off—and the dim and dis« 
mal legion moans a fiend-felt welcome 
at his approach. Juvenal—or John« 
son—or Byron, might, without any 
loss of dignity, each in his own style,: 
to use the strong language of the mid< 
dle Term, 


« _. Bid him go to hell—to hell he goes!” 


We hold, therefore, that the follies 
and vices of Men of Ton, as they 
are called, are, in the gross and the 
main, beneath satire. But there are 
follies, and vices, and crimes, and 
sins, in London, it is to be hoped, 
worthy of the highest satire. If not, 
England is in a bad way indeed, and 
must be miserably degenerated from 
the grandeur of her former wicked« 
ness. Is there no agony of grief 
guilt there, but what is éaus 
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debts"for wearing a 1, intrigues 
at Almack’s, eS Gres Diceand 
Blind Hookey, and settling days at 
Tattersall’s ? If so, you must fly with 
us from the pitiful world of the West- 
End to any rural village in Scotland, 
with a population under a thousand 
souls, and there, beneath straw roofs 
that seem to rest so calmly under Sun 
and Moon, that you might believe no 
passion ever stirred within their lowly 
walls, we undertake to teach you in 
six lessons, more of human nature in 
its exaltation and debasement, its bliss 
and its bale, its holiness and its wicked- 
ness,—(for, is not the heart at all 
times most desperately wicked ?) than 
could be made visible by a thousand 
satires on Men of Ton, forsooth, fee 
bly iiluminating a few paltry fools or 
knaves, scamps or simpletons. Burns 
had better subjects for satire—a thou 
sand times over, among milk-maids 
and turnip-hoers, “ the free maids 
who weave their threads with bone,” 
Sour-milks, “ Dorothy Draggletail,” 
** Cicely with her Pail,” and “ Hum- 
phrey with his flail.” 

In all great cities, not only is there 
too much hollowness in the heart of 
real inner passion, but too much im- 

rtauce attached to the mere exterior 

orms of life. These forms come to 
be considered as all in all; and the 
observance or violation of them is set 
down, not to the score of propriety or 
impropriety, but of virtue or vice. 
Manners take the place of Morals. 
Sometimes there is a grace and a beau- 
ty in this which hide from us, or make 
even, in our lower moods, some amends 
for the want of what, in our higher 
moods, we always painfully desiderate ; 
but then the grace and the beauty 
must be exquisite to be able to pro- 
duce this effect ; when they are im- 
perfect and but half polished, they dis- 
appoint us, and then we withhold all 
sympathy from their possessors, unless 
we ons real and substantial worth 
in their characters. What can be 
more disgusting, even to our percep- 
tions of the amusing, the entertaining, 
and the witty, than the shallow inso- 
lence of such a blockhead, for exam- 

le, as that not only long tolerated, 

ut admired bore, Beau Brummel? 
Had such a great big good-looking 
jack-ass browsed and brayed about 
cottages, farm-steads, and villages, he 
would have been looked at in his true 
light, that of a hare-brained natural, 
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a half-fool—half-knave, too lazy to 
work, except, perhaps, to milk the 
cows,—and right-thinking boors, with 
all their wives, sweethearts, boys and 
girls, would have laughed at his jokes, 
as at the wit of a manifest Bauldy, 
No doubt, they would have thought 
him very comical ; but now and then 
they would have inconsiderately kick. 
edhim, whereas the King merely for. 
bade him the Presence. 

Soit is, we fear, with West-End wit 
in general. It is so limited in its ab. 
surdity, to the worst and weakest spi. 
rit of a Set, that it is absolutely nau- 
seous even to those who without—God 
be thanked—belonging to the Set, have 
yet no very great contempt, and not 
the least animosity to its members— 
such as Our Gracious Selves, who are 
not unwilling that fashionable people 
should have some wit of their own, or 
something sufficiently like wit, to sa- 
tisfy their peculiar taste and genius, 
but who scunner at “‘ its trivial fond 
records,” and hastily leave the room 
gulping. 

Fashionable people themselves must 
be of our opinion. When they go to 
summer-quarters, to live through the 
week on cheese-parings, and on Sun- 
days on eggs and bacon—which so 
many thousands of them do, and we, 
have seen doing—is not all that vile, 
would-be-wit as stale to their imagi- 
nations as the crusts of the day-before- 
yesterday’s bread to their mouths? It 
is not the sort of wit at all that satisfies 
the fancy of families employed, during. 
the summer-solstice, “ in making the 
ends meet.” The scantier and thin- 
ner the body’s fare, the more plenti-. 
ful and substantial should be that of. 
the mind. The conduct of our friends 
in town during the season has been most 
blameable, and much too expensive 
for purses of their jingle. But still 
there are people of some sense and ta- 
lent among them; some perception 
and feeling of what is what ; and to 
them the remorse must be, if not 
more painful, certainly more degra- 
ding, which they feel from having 
** laughed most consumedly” at the 
drivelling inanities of privileged nin<’ 
nies, than from having got over head 
and ears in debt,—dipped small, snug, 
neat hereditary estates of some five 
hundred acres or so, with a fifteen 
hundred pound rental, a happy me- 
dium among the squirearchy,—and 
been obliged to sell out stock in the 
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very face of Mr Rothschild and his 
brother the Baron. But, at this rate, 
we shall never have done—nor indeed 

n with this article—so now for 
the Man of Ton. 

Had the poem been about one half 
the length, it had been as good again. 
The author loves to spin a long yarn, 
and what is very long is generally very 
weak ; yet he is a man of talent, and 
we are far from not admiring his 

oem. It is a serious business, how- 
ever, to trace the hero of a tale from 
his cradle to his grave. A satire of 
sixteen cantos (they are short to.be 
sure) might have cut up the whole 
human race into dog-and-cat’s-meat. 
Yet the infancy of the hero is soon 
disposed of; in a line not peculiarly 
characteristic of the childhood of a 
Man of Ton— 
“+ His years of infancy roll’d quickly on” — 
and his boyhood at Eton occupies 
about fifty lines, not one of which is 
above mediocrity, and some score or 
two below it. The departure of the 
hero, whose ‘ ancestorial name is 
John,” from his father’s hall to Cam- 
bridge, is spirited, and shows that our 
author can write a bit. 


‘¢ Behold the ‘ march of intellect,’ whose 
power 

Impels its owner fourteen miles an hour ! 

Mamma looks out with ecstacy upon it, 

Waves her white hand, and nods her new 
French bonnet. 

Thus, when the builder has achieved the 
ship, 

And her firm keel yet lingers on the slip, 

Some beauty hurls a bottle at her nose, 

And gives the bark a name, as off she goes. 

She, like this youth, the stormy seas must 
brave, 

And meet the untried hazard of the wave. 

Joy hails the launch with folly on the deck, 

Nor once anticipates the future wreck.” 


Eton was very bad—Cambridge is 
something better—and we opine that 
the author is a cantab. 

** Stale jokes, hall dinner, and infernal 
port,” 

we understand—have heard—eat and 

drunk. This is the best we can say of 

the first two cantos. 

At Cambridge, John has got into 
debt, of course—and theold gentleman 
has been obliged to come down hand- 
somely, and so have 

** His ancient groves, 
W oodsthat his grandsire raised, the shades 
he loves, 
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Where yet unwounded spreads the gnarled 


oak. ; 
Nor the scared dryads fear’d the wood. 
man’s stroke.” 

The young prodigal is, notwith« 
standing, well received on his return 
to the hall—hbaving a friend, as usual, 
in his foolish mother, and after much 
rural festivity, 

‘¢ Fun at the feast, and frolic at the ball," 


with a replenished purse he sets out 

in a post-chaise on a voyage of discos 

very to London. The closing lines of 

Canto Third describe his entrance ins 

to the Wen by a novel and amusing 

simile. 

‘So in my walk oft musing I have seen, 

In thy famed park, St James, miscall’d 
the Green, ; 

A patient cow her spotted heir produce, 

(She beats a dandy, for her calf’s of use,) 

Blest above all th’ inheritors of horn, 

To instant knowledge of the world he’s 
born. 

At once from deep Cimmerian gloom he 
comes, 

On Piccadilly’s crowd, its carts and drums, 

With belles and beaux acquainted in a 
minute, 

With fashion’s world, and half the folly in 
it.” 

Canto Fourth is entitled Prepara- 
tion—and here begins our disgust. 
John gets into the hands of Stultz, 
Andrews, Adams, Hoby, Milton, and 
Lewis—tailors, to wit, coachmakers, 
horsedealers, opera-box-sellers, gun- 
smiths, and tradesmen in general. 
Then ensues initiation into pigeons 
shooting—some of the mysteries at 
Crockford’s—that eternal theme—and 
the Canto ends with a simile of a trout 
swallowing a fly, which, we are sorry 
to see, shews that this author is no 
angler. 

Three hundred lines have now been 
written, read, and criticised, and pra 
what is the amount of their meaning 
And this is satire ! 

Canto Fifth is called the Betting 
Book—utterly inane. The Sixth is 
better, namely, the Opera-Dancer. 
We have looked in vain for an opera« 
dancer in it—but there is a very spirit- 
ed sketch of a character not uncom- 
mon in the world, who afterwards 
plays a leading part in the poem. 

“ He was, in truth, a man,—much mix’d 
of hue, 

Fix’d to no creed, to no allegiance true ; 

Grasping he was,—all enterprise for pelf, 

And sworn at any rate to serve himself, ‘@ 
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Yet rash and wanting caution in the chase, 

With more of speed than bottom in the 
race. 

Half of his wisdom makes a better man, 

And half his caution lays a safer plan. 

Jn early youth a coxcomb and a dupe, 

Mature, he finds, to conquer he must 
stoop; 

And with a crafty disappointed mind, 

Has vow’d eternal warfare with mankind. 

Strange, bootless passion ! can such mon- 


rs be, 
To trample on the youthful destiny ! 
To lure, like Comus, to th’ enchanted 
cave, 
The trusting victim that he seems to save! 
To beasts of form uncouth, and passing 
strange 
The stranded mariners did Circe change ; 
And man, God’s glorious image, there 
was found, 
Bow’d like a brute, and creeping on the 


ground ; 
So, by base arts, the modern sorc’rer rules 
The plastic nature of unfashion’d fools : 
What once was good, to meanness he 
transmutes, 
And in the process, moulds them into 
rutes.”’ 


Surely, hoped we, Canto Seventh 
will improve a bit. Epsom isa taking 
title—but no, it is as flat as the Course. 
The Betting ring is but indiffurent— 
but it is the best passage. 

“ High on the downs the awful ring is 
made, 

The gath’ring clan of all the blackleg 
trade ; 

A thousand shouts increase the deaf’ning 
cry, 

And quite confound all question and re- 
ply; 

Yet order still o’er madness holds her 
rule, 

And Cocker’s self might learn in Gulley’s 
school. 

The storm increases, swells the pencill’d 
score 5 

And lords and senators and bullies roar. 

The statelier crew, their speculation 
made, 

Forsake the rabble, and invest the glade ; 

Where, just led out, the paragons are 
seen 

To press, not wound, with glitt’ring hoof 
the green.” 


The false start-—the real start-—the 
race—and the result—though Mame- 
luke and Glenartney ran—excite no 
more animation or interest, than if it 
were a donkey-race at a country fair. 

Settling day passes over in Canto 

_Eighth ; but it is destitute of any of the 
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fora moment believe that the writer 
ever was himself on the turf. Ong 
ineas in the hands of his Achates, ig 
getting himself ruined, of course, with 
all possible expedition. That worthy 
lends him ten thousand pounds, on 2 
post-obit for fifty, ditto, ditto, on the 
death of his father, who hearing many 
dreadful rumours of his son’s proflis 
gacy and extravagance, 


** The old man cursed his son, fell sick, 
and died.” 


A very good line indeed ! 

John, after giving his father a suitae 
ble funeral, sets off, in Canto Ninth, 
in a black hunting-coat, and with a 
mistress, to Melton Mowbray, where 
he gets quizzed by the knowing ones, 
and on no occasion whatever is in at 
the death. This is carrying the joke 
too far. Poor John might have been 
represented, we think, as a devil at a 
double-fence, and no brook-shyer. 
But he has not the sense even to pros 
vide himself with a stud of full-breds 
—and rides to cover on a roadster. 
Why, we ourselves would have known 
better than that; though we have 
taken as many brushes with Old Mey- 
nel’s slow-hounds—properly so called 
—on a nag that used to go in the har. 
rows between field-days, as any younk« 
er that ever hunted on a racer. As for 
our author, we take him to be a man 
of sedentary habits, fonder of lolling on 
sofas, and playing “‘ with the tangles 
of Newra’s hair ;” and we are far from 
pr es his taste on that score ; and 
of lying back half-asleep in a barouch, 
skimming along the Macadam, than 
risking his neck either in sweepstakes 
—gentlemen riders of course—or runs 
in the Melton Mowbray country. We 
question if he ever saw a fox in all 
his born days, but in a kennel, “‘ drag 
ging at each remove a lengthened 
chain.” If it be otherwise, still he is 
no Nimrod. Nor does he write with 
that signature in the Sporting Maga 
zine, we swear, nor with any signa 
ture at all in the Annals. We are 
much mistaken, if there are not other 
amusements of which he is fonder than 
of fox-hunting, and in which, with- 
out paying him any extravagant com- 
pliment, we doubt not he cuts a far 
better figure, and plays a more spirit- 
ed part. The following animated, and 
indeed poetical lines, in Canto Tenth, 


are proof of our assertion. 
11 
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Meantime the lovely Friska’melli knew 

The dandies come at sev’n, a chosen few, 

Oft in the glass her sparkling eyes siie 
view’d, 

The: brows repair’d, the faded rose re- 
new’d. 

En boucle-now, and now with nicer care, 

In graceful ringlets, curl’d her jetty hair. 

On her fair neck an em’rald cross she 
wore, 

Which Jews would lend upon who lent 
before. 

Her full firm limbs, a robe of velvet brown 

Show’d, yet conceal’d, and hung all grace- 
ful down; 

And shoes of emerald green peep’d out; 
to see 

If well they match’d with so much sym- 
metry. 

A belt of em’ralds form’d her tighten’d 
zone, i 

Her heart’s cold image was each precious 
stone. 

Yet lovely look’d she, like another Thais, 

Not lovelier the rose in June or May is. 

With radiant smiles she met the doting 


boy, 
His all her beauty,—he her sum of joy!’ 


An acquaintance of Jack’s—we have 
too long called him by the “‘ancestoria} 
name of John”—takes a liking to the 
lady—contrives that his horse shall 
lose a shoe one day, and stake him- 
self another—leaves Jack in the lurch 
at the tail of the chase, and makes the 
best of his way back to Melton Mow- 
_ You may conjecture the re« 
8 t. 


“ Again he came, again was doubly pleased, 

The lady’s hand he press’d, and Jack’s she 
Squeezed. 

Next day his friend again went home,— 
*tivas worse, 

They said,—in leaping he had staked his 
horse. 

Jack led the field, had such a run that day ! 

So had his friend; four he had run away, 

With Friska’melli, and her emeralds 
green,— 

Was off for London, and was no more 
seen. 

Jack show’d philosophy, and was not 
Cross, 

Join’d in the laugh, and found he gain’d 
by loss. 

Some jokes were made, nor did the wit- 
lings spare 

To say, that stratagems in love are fair ; 

And some declared they knew the lady’s 
name, 

Not from fair Naples, but from Drury 
came ; 
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And ere she smelt the lamps I fairly tell 


ye, 
They changed to foreign sound poor Fris- 
ky Nelly.” 

Jack turns this awkward little nasty 
affair off with a laugh in Canto Ele» 
venth, and returning to town, figures 
at Almack’s, the source of so much late 
stupidity in prose and verse. This 
Canto is, of course, the worst of the 
whole—nor do we remember anything 
tamer in our literature. 

In Canto Twelfth, the author, whe 
had seemed to be on his last legs, re= 
covers surprisingly—gets second wind 
—and comes up to the scratch quite a 
new and, a fresh man. The cause is 
obvious. His antagonist is a female. 
The mateh is one of flirtation ; and, as 
we expected, he exhibits great skill, 
activity, strength, and bottom. It is 
teally an excellent canto. Jack isa fine 
handsome fellow, with a bold front and 
open countenance ; and Selina, a sweet, 
young, lovely creature, and as yet in- 
nocent, who is wedded to a brute of 
a husband, takes an interest in him, 
She had 


‘¢ Heard of his losses—honour in his play, 
And liked the thoughtless Timon of the 

“day.” : vom 
Timon! O Lord, what a Timon! 
Take care, if ever you visit Stratford- 
upon-Avon, our good sir, not to walk 
out after dark into any of the lonel 
lanes; for if you do, Shakspeare’s 
ghost will beak every bone in your 
body. Jack meets Selina at a féte 
champétre by the river’s side—that 
splendid one given lately by the De 
Roos at Boyle Farm, so admirably 
sung by Lord Leveson Gower—and 
the origin of a fatal passion is thus 
skilfully described. The author writes 
like a gentleman. 


“ That night Selina’s husband chose to 


pay 
Attentions mark’d,—intended for dis. 
play,— 
And, with unfeeling gallantry, to place 
A faded rival ’fore Selina’s face. 
She never loved him, and awaken’d pride 
Placed all the woman on the wounded 
side; 
Thence sprang the weed that poison’d all 
her life, 
And thus a foolish husband spoil’d a wife. 
With fever’d cheek, and with a fiery eye, 
Her soul alive to this indignity, 
Her ear delighted heard our hero cal] 
Her lovely presence to the banquet- hall ; 
5Q 
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Where, all admired, the peerless beauty 
shone, 1 YG. a 

And took as due the homage that she won. 

Then was she woman al),. and new-born 
fires . i? 

Inflame her soul—new passions, new de- 
sires; | 

Wine warm’d her new-waked passions, 
and they teem ’ 

With all the madness of a feverish dream. 

Sweet on her ear our hero’s flattery fell, 

And new-born love achieved his mighty 
spell. 

Bold, and more bold, the suitor’s claim 
was press’d, 

And she a weakness felt,—and half con- 
fess’d !— 

Enthusiasts each!—He wonders if he 
loves, 

And she believes’ tis injured honour moves, 

And claims protection from a kindred 
mind, 

Warm in her cause, and innocently kind! 

Enthusiasts both! they sought not to en- 
snare, 

But trode all cautionless where dangers 
were ; 

And, ere they knew that each one had a 
heart, 

Had both exchanged and lost the better 


part.” 


This story of their passion would of it- 
self be no bad poem—and proves that 
our author is capable of far better 
things than the Man of Ton—a sa- 
tire. “ Intense Flirtation” is the title 
of Canto Thirteenth—and many of the 
strong lines shame the silly and shal- 
low word, which has, however, been 
lately made impressive by the admira- 
ble novel of Lady Charlotte Bury, a 
work that throws lustre on her beauty, 
her genius, and her birth. 





«“ Ere yet Selina left the festive scene, 
Presiding goddess,—she, the reigning 


queen, 

One moment gave to weakness, and she 
threw 

One look, before her tongue pronounced 
adieu. 

The blue veins swell’d that cross’d her 
ivory skin, 

And her lip trembled at the thought 
within. ’ 

His hand she press’d—but with a touch 
so fine,— 

E’en like that gentle touch, of power di- 
vine, 

With which the angel did the toad dis- 


play, 
As crouch’d behind the sleeping Eve he 
, lay: 
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Ethereal was that touch!—<he could not 


: *scape, 

And all the fiend burst instant into shape! 

So with that touch his all-én¢hanted soul 

Burst from its cerements, bounded from 
control, i 

Aid seem’d as if celestial wings were 
given 

To waft its flight with hers—Hdty' far 
from heaven!” 


But good as these lines are—those that 
follow are better. They are excellent, 
especially those about the marriage~ 
ring, which are vigorous and original. 


“ Her hand—’twas such Pygmalion loved 
in stone, 

Pray’d heaven to breathe upon, and make 
his own;— 

So white her hand, but for a warmer stain, 

That on each finger sometimes might re- 
main, 

It might have seem’d a work of stone, to 
vie 

In smoothness with the polish’d ivory. 

No ruby bright, or sparkling diamond rare, 

But one sad sign of slavery was there ; 

One mystic badge her tap’ring finger 
bound, 

That held hercaptive self within its round. 

Oh! lovelier sure had look’d the hand if 
free, 

Than gold-bound thus, and reft of liberty. 

That magic ring, whose mystic powers 
can bind 

What guards cannot control—the female 
mind. 

The Satrap’s vigilance, the Turkish chain, 

Duennas, veils, and lattices, are vain ; 

The wall’d seraglio, or the threaten’d 
rack, 

The Moorish vengeance,—scimitar, and 
sack,— 

Are ineffectual all ;—this round of gold 

Safe, though unwatch’d, can wildest beau- 
ty hold; 

And proves that virtue by one pledge con- 
trols 

Our island goddesses, and free-born souls. 

The sun was in the heavens, and all was 
bright ; 

Selina sought an artificial night : 

Close in her chamber shut,—but not to 
sleep, 

She gazing sat in meditation deep. 

An ample mirror show’d her faded form, 

The outward wreck that proves the in- 
ward storm. ‘ 

Her clust’ring tresses all unguarded fell, 

And on that ring her eyes unbidden dwell. 

O, matchless gold! thou all-commanding 
lord ! ; 

More strong than wisdom, virtue, or the 
sword ! 
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Of all the shapes thou tak’st, the eurest 
this, 

To give thy. worshippers a taste of, bliss ; 

Now. com’st thou as from heaven, and 

Seem’ st a sign 

Of man’s allegiance to a law divine: 

Here, dang’rous gold, thou’rt brightest 
and the best,— 

Love’s sacred symbol, and bright honour’s 
test. 

Invade we not those moments that in- 

crease 

Selina’s danger, and break down her 
peace ;— 

The sting that to an injured wife belongs, 

Her slighted beauties, and her sense of 
wrongs ; 

Her love of truth, and honour, and her 
name, 

Which yet survives suspicion of all blame: 

Conflicting thoughts, that shame the fe- 

] male mind, 

By turns convince, or mystify and blind. 

*Tis in that hour, that undecided state, 

The merest trifle, light as air, has weight. 

Upon her toilette laid, —not often there,— 

A book, her mother’s gift,—the Book of 


Prayer! 

Not soil’d the leaves, and e’en its cover 
bright, 

As when ’twas given upon her wedding- 
night, 

And with it words of counsel, wise and 
grave, 

That now awaked to frighten and to 
save ;— 

It look’d reproaches—mournful seem’d 
to say, 


And are maternal counsels thrown away ? 

Must this fair form the canker-worm in- 
vade ? 

Was all this loveliness for ruin made? 

Turn from the tempter, and be warn’d in 
time; 

To tread the threshold, is to mix with 
crime. 

And then came passion mantling in her 
blood, 

Which rushing o’er her senses in a flood, 

Drove her wild thoughts within the 
tempter’s snare, 

To paths that lead through pleasure to 
despair ; 

Till o’er each sense a numbness seem’d 
to creep,— 

She sigh’d and blush’d—and wept herself 
to sleep.” 


The Man of Ton is now, in Canto 
Fourteenth, assailed by Duns and Post- 
obits, and finds himself a beggar. He 
is deserted by all the world,—or the 
West-End. Achates throws off the 
mask, and stands confessed the villain. 
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Selina insulted, beyond woman’s bear- 
ing, by her husband, her character 
gone, and her heart more than touch- 
ed,,meets John in Canto Fifteenth, 
entitled the Elopement, in his misery 
—and a scene ensues, such as has been 
often—too often painted—yet there is 
nothing objectionable in this picture, 
and it is strongly drawn. 

“ They met! they met! Nor hath more 

fatal been 

The spark that bursts upon the magazine: 
The world’s ill usage stung his angry 


breast, 

And a rash husband had o’erthrown her 
rest : 

Each sought for sympathy, each founda 
friend, 

And both their natures in one essence 
blend. 

Words had been cold, and language all 
too poor; 

But the big tear—the sigh—the look said 
more, 

All things to come seem’d dress’d in gay- 
est light, 


And all behind impenetrable night. — 

And then a first and agonizing kiss: 

Confirm’d and ratified their hopes of bliss. 

Oh, hear her not, fond youth!—I warn 
too late! 

Seal’d is your doom, and fix’d the course 
of fate. 

She calls it not a sacrifice—with thee 

Too blest, Selina shares thy beggary ! 

Ye that have felt love tyrant in the 
breast, 

Jump to conclusions, and can guess the 
rest; 

Nor bid the Muse in strains too melting 
tell 

How virtue falter’d, and how beauty fell. 

She went not home—their destinies were 
one, 

And he was crown’d by love, and both 
undone |” 


The fond, guilty, lost, impoverished, 
and expatriated pair, fly to Switzer- 
land—and there is much feeling in the 
last Canto, entitled the Catastrophe. 
The Swiss scenery is poetically painte 
ed ; and there is pathos and beauty in 
the following passage :— 

“Twas there Selina led her lover—there, 
Midst harmless rustics, paused the guilty 


pair; 
A little onward, through the leafy green, 
A peaceful hamlet peeps, cali’d Unter- 


seen : 

And there, close shelter’d by a chesnut 
wood, 

All tenantless and wild a dwelling stood— 
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The white rose here, anc there the clus- 
tring vine, 
And flowering clematis, and jessamine, 
Around a low viranda seem’d to creep, 
And welcome silence in the realms of 
sleep. 
‘Here sure is peace,’ the sad Selina 


Sald, 

* And here the weary one may rest her 
head ; 

Here find a haven—not from hence to 
move ; 

Forget the world, and give up all to love.’ 

This look’d like peace—all wore her 
happy dress, 

And all things here kind Nature seem’d 
to bless ; 

And here they wander’d oft at even-tide, 

And watch’d the mist enrobe the moun- 
tain’s side. 

An avalanche! and now this nether world, 

Mont Blane itself, seems in convulsion 

_ hurl'd: 

Upwards, a cloud of shiver’d fragments fly, 

And fields, and flocks, and chalets, buried 
lie. 

Now turn they back, all thankful for their 

~ Jot, 

Their chesnut grove is safe,—their shel- 
ter’d cot. 

With chamois hunters now more bold 
they creep, 

And thread with cautious step the craggy 
steep ; 

Or ambush’d lie, and waste a summer’s 
day, : 

To watch, without success, their wary 


prey: 

With them no flick’ring lamps dispel the 
night, 

For lovers’ eyes can shed enough of light. 

But when the Sabbath comes, and all 
looks gay, 

All happy—all contented—all but they— 

The cheerful groups, their early matins 
o’er, 

With votive chants salute them at their 
door ; 

The wife hangs fondly on her husband’s 


arm 
And wedded love appears with threefold 
charm 


* The wife /” Selina thought,—* and what 
am I? 

Would these poor rustics pardon infamy? 

Would they salute me, if they knew my 
shame, 

My blasted honour, and my blighted fame? 

Blush, blush, my soul! ye wilds, your 
cov’ring shed, 

And hide from innocence this guilty head!’ 

Yet when she met her lover, not a sigh 

Escaped her breast—nor ever in her eye 
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A tear was seen,—she wept but when 
alone ; 

His were her smiles—her sorrows all her 
own!” 


The injured husband, with the false 
friend for his second, having discover- 
ed their retreat, comes to demand sa- 
tisfaction. The Man of Ton having 
provided himself with a second in the 
person of a French officer, challenges 
Achates on the ground. 


“ They fired together, and Achates fell, 
And brighter burn’d the fires in inmost 
hell.” 


Sharp work and poetical justice. The 
husband, struck with the event, de 
clines carrying the affair farther. Our 
hero flies to show himself alive to Se. 
lina, who knew, in the lonely cham- 
ber of her guilt, that her lover was 
about to expose his life to her hus« 
band’s vengeance ; and the catastrophe 
is rightly conceived, and ably exe- 
cuted. 


*¢¢ And now, Sir Aldobrand, since this 
false friend 

Has justice found in an untimely end ; 

Whilst thus he dies a death for him too 
good, 

Revenge your wrongs, and wash them in 
my blood.’ 

€ No, misled youth, in sadness go thy 
way $ 

Enough of blood has honour shed to-day. 

You’ve one at home—I name her not—bat 
take 

A husband’s pardon, ere her heart-strings 
break : 

Bid her forget my injuries and me, 

And live henceforth for penitence and thee.’ 

Short space sufficed to speed him from 
the spot, 

Love lent him wings to bear him to his cot ; 

And his gay heart beat lightly in his 
breast,— 

Selina’s pardon seal’d—and both are blest ! 

How like a deer he topp’d the wall of stone 

That fenced the little garden, now his own ! 

Like one that’s saved from shipwreck, once 
on shore, 

Reflects on perils he has pass’d no more; 

But turns on thoughts of happiness—to 
roam 

No more, but fix his every thought on 
home. 

Before the door he paused, but all was still, 

And through the grove he heard the bab- 
bling rill ; 

So still, he heard the ticking of the clock, 

And plash of waters dripping from the rock. 
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‘ Selina still may sleep,’ and on he creeps, — 
He gently lifts the latch—‘ indeed, she 
sleeps .o2 ° : 
How beautiful she looks !*—her silver skin 
Show’d every circlet of the blood within. 
Loose and disturb’d her unbound hair ap- 
ars 
And Bl en cheek the trace of recent tears. 
Soft o’er her form the ling’ring zephyr 
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¢ Sleep om sweet love !’—he sat him down 


to gaze 
Upon her closed lids, whose light divine 
Shall bless him when she wakes, and 
brighter shine. 
He moved not once, lest, startled, she 
should hear 
That he and happiness were both so near ; 
And now more near her cheek he drew, to 
si 
Heaven’s choicest boon—the honey on her 
lip ; 
But still he tasted not her balmy breath, 
Arival had been there—that rival—Death ! 
He starts convulsive from her coldembrace, 
And his eye glares upon her ashy face. 
* Awake, Selina !—wake, my love! my life! 
Tis Percy calls upon his love—his wife !’ 
And now his cries, his wailings, rend the 


air, 
And his soul speaks the language’of despair. 
A moment hopes he—willing to deceive 
His sickening soul,—still struggles to be- 
lieve 
She sleeps.-—‘ Oh! no, no, no !—she is not 
dead ; 
Comes death to deck her on her bridal bed ? 
Hear me, Selina! hear !—TI have no wife— 
No love—no friend—no hope—why have 
I life ?” 
The conflict’s o’er, his veins to bursting 
swell, 
And on the dead a lifeless load he fell. 
Now thronging to his aid the rustics fly; 
The gentle priest and skilful leech apply 
Their tend’ rest care, and long entranced he 


lay. 
Till first a groan, and then a tear found 


way; 

And ain length they raised him from 
that bed, 

The light of reason had for ever fled. 

A moment now he smiles—a moment weeps, 

And now,—* Be still,’ he says, ‘ be still, 
—she sleeps !” 


And then he list’ning stands, and seems to 
wait 

With patient hope the signal of his fate. 

But never comes a change, for his the doom 

Of dark oblivion’s everlasting gloom. 
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Alike to him the beams of orient day, 

Or when at eve its glories fade away. 

The summer's heat he feels not, nor the 
¢ 3 22a3i ’ 

And in uttconscious misery grows old. 

Fix'd is the sum, the meastre of the woe, 

That suff’ring nature e’er can undergo. 

When — deepens, and the shudd’ring 
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Would snatch the poniard, drain the poi- 
son’d bowl, 

Indulgent heav’n—for pains we must en« 
dure 

Fruits of our follies, wounds beyond a 
cure,— 

In mercy draws the darkest veil between 

Our sense of feeling and the cureless scene ! 

Ears hear no plaints, and eyes with tears 
grow blind, 


And madness casts his pall upon the mind.” 


We shall never, while we breathe, 
cut up a sheer blockhead. Stop, gen« 
tlemen. There is no rule without an 
exception, so don’t begin sharpening 
the nebs of your pens—laying out your 
foolscap—and gurgling out your ink 
from the big bottle into the small. It 
is a nerve-shaking business even for a 
thousand blockheads to draw lots out 
of a hat, when one slip of paper is 
marked, “‘ Hanging.” No respite 
no reprieve to the unhappy devil who 
fingers his fate. He most certainly 
shall swing. But our general rule 
shall henceforth be, to cut up only 
the clever. We began, last Number, 
with Mr Robert Montgomery, who 
will ever, after the punishment we 
inflicted on him, which was not vin- 
dictive, but restorative, and such as 
brought no dishonour, be considered 
all over the island a writer of unques- 
tionable talents. Even so with our 
wpe author, who writes like a scho« 

and a gentleman, and, when the 
subject admits of it, also absolutely 
like a poet. We have heard different 
names mentioned, but we are always 
reluctant to mention people’s names 
in this Magazine, and therefore shall 
now say, in the words of Moore, ‘‘ O 
breathe not his name!” “ Oh no, we 
never mention him !”’ in case we should 
commit some mistake, and “ rob Pee 
ter to pay Paul.” 
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Narvurat History! What delight 
and instruction flow from its study, 
whenever it is pursued, not Sue 
in a scientific, but a truly philosophi- 
cal spirit! Upon this wonderful scene 
of existence, is it possible for an intel- 
ligent being to look without wonder ? 
or to wonder without desire to know ? 
We have no need to explain how the 
desire to understand these wonders 
should spring up in the human mind : 
— its own faculties are a sufficient ex~ 
planation. There would be more oc- 
casion to explain by what means, in 
such multitudes of men, that native 
desire is suppressed and defeated of its 
natural growth and vivacity. 

Accordingly, in all times of which 
we have any record, we find that one 
strong passion of powerful and aspi- 

ing minds, has been the desire of na- 
tural knowledge. And erring as their 
opinions were, and could not but be, 
in the infancy of observation, limited 
and imperfect, still the facts of nature 
which were open to their senses, were 
so extraordinary—and even their rude 
won took such strong hold upon 
their minds, that not only is the de- 
sire of such knowledge recorded as 
having been most strong in their most 
illustrious men, but the reputation of 
proficiency in it, was of itself sufficient 
to raise a man to the highest distinc- 
tion among the People, as a Sage—a 
Priest in the Temple of Nature. 

The truth is, that so strongly were 
the minds of men, in the early times 
of society, impressed with the extra~ 
ordinary properties and powers which 
were discovered to them, and the ap- 
pearances they beheld, that they were 
much more in danger of being over- 
come with excessive admiration and 
affection, thanof too slightly regarding 
them ; and so great was their uncea- 
sing admiration and wonder of what 
they continually saw passing before 
their eyes, on this great theatre of na- 
ture—that they soon began to carry it 
beyond its just limits, to intermix su- 
perstitious imagination with their con~ 
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ception of natural powers, and to ine 
terweave the phenomena of nature in 
the fables of their erring religion, 
This we know to have been done toa 
very great extent by the Egyptians— 
the early Greeks—the old inhabitants 
of Persia, and the Hindoos. We have 
reason to believe it has been almost 
universal. 

Here we see evidence, not only of 
what the face of nature is to man, but 
what is that strong impression which 
is the beginning and first incitement 
to the study of her laws. It is an im. 
pression of strong and delighted won. 
der and admiration—an impression 
which does not belong, in the first 
place, to intellect and philosophy, but 
to natural and inevitable feeling. Ac- 
cordingly, we find that the greatest 
minds that have pursued this know. 
ledge have held throughout a course 
answerable to this beginning; they 
have been at once contemplators and 
lovers of nature. We behold in them 
a mind elevated by the greatness, and 
calmed by the beauty, of what they 
behold. When we think of Sir Isaac 
Newton, we think not so much of the 
vast and comprehensive powers of his 
intellect, as of the sublimity of the 
objects which that intellect was for 
ever engaged in contemplating. In the 
lives of almost all themen of genius who 
have been given up to these studies, we 
find, not a curious inquisitiveness of 
mind which might have been applied 
to this subject or to any other, but a 
mind touched with delight of what was 
disclosed, and led on by that delight to 
never-ending investigation. If such 
be the just foundation and induce- 
ment to natural knowledge, what 
must be the effect of the pursuit of it 
upon the mind? It is not, we see, a 
painful labour imposed upon unwill- 
ing minds, piecing together with ef- 
fort facts painfully acquired. The 
mind hurries on in its own enjoyment 
through scenes of delight. For you 
must not judge of these studies by the 
degree of interest with which minds 
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apply to them that have been long 
unused to such occupation, and are led 
to them, not by their own desire, but 
by accidental circumstances. But you 
may judge by what you see of the ea- 
gerness with which children to whom 
they are agreeable will follow them. 
We may judge by what we read of the 
strong and devouring passion with 
which minds, having this bent by na- 
tute, will give themselves up to such 

ursuits, all life long, often without 

ing influenced in any degree by the 
love of fame, or any other reward, 
than by the simple and sublime sa- 
tisfaction in the study of itself. Such, 
unquestionably, is the true character 
of the study, and, if so, what must 
be its effect? Why, to nourish the 
mind with continual pure pleasure, 
from admiration of what it beholds— 
to nourish, that is, not only to give it 
pleasure, but such pleasure as it will 
convert into aliment, into the mate- 
rials of its strength and growth. A 
thousand other pleasures fade away, 
and leave the mind neither richer nor 
stronger than before, perhaps poorer 
and weaker ; but this is anappetite that 
grows by feeding. The knowledge 
the mind has attained quickens in it, 
and whets the desire for more; it is 
felt in the mind like a continual hope, 
and it also enriches the possessor. Has 
not he great wealth, whose mind 
contains within itself the sources of 
its own best-beloved delights—which 
need not go out of itself for its noblest 
happiness? Now the mind that, in 
following its own delight, has filled 
itself with natural knowledge, is rich, 
because the mere revolving within it~ 
self of the stores which it contains, 
opens up to it afresh all its sources. 
But there is another meaning to this 
kind of riches. The pleasure that nou- 
rishes the mind enriches it by the mul- 
tiplication of all its feelings ; for what 
takes place is not the mere repetition 
of the same pleasure from day to day, 
but there is unfolded, as it were, in 
the mind, its capacity of pleasure into 
all the variety of its forms. A ‘child is 
satisfied, probably, with precisely the 
same pleasure, repeated again and 
again in just the same kind and de- 
gree—so it often seems to be—but by 
degrees this simple and entire pleasure, 
which was like a simple sensation, be« 
gins to break and divide itself into 
many more. The enjoyment in which 
the mind has indulged acts upon its 
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sensibilities, and brings them out, so 
that susceptibilities of delight, which 
were not at first discernible, though 
they were in the mind, lying there like 
imperceptible points, become more 
and more developed, till they assume 
form and growth of their own; for 
every mind has its own constitution, 
and its own peculiar capacity of intel- 
lectual enjoyment. Of whatever kind 
its chief native pleasure is, in that 
also it has prepared within it various 
other capacities, of the possession of 
which it is unconscious, and these can 
only be brought into action by degrees, 
by the power of that primary pleasure. 
They are secondary, and will sprin 
up next, and others after them, an 
so on for ever and ever—as the vital 
force in a seed, once set in motion, 
continually developes new forms of 
life, arising out of what it has before 
produced. This every one has expe- 
rienced, who, from the natural bent of 
his mind, has followed earnestly any 
pursuit whatever ; that new satisfac~ 
tions are continually springing up in 
his mind, which he did not know be- 
fore, and which, when he first enga- 
ged in it, he was not able to feel. 
Thus the mind is doubly enriched, 
not only by those stores, by means of 
which it now in some sense contains 
within itself, what it must before have 
sought.in nature, but also by the ac« 
tually opening up within itself of. ca- 
pacities of enjoyment, which before it 
possessed unconsciously. And observe, 
that the whole character and temper 
of the mind is affected by such happi- 
ness, for there is no mind that is in- 
capable of kindly and benevolent af 
fections, but there are many in which 
such dispositions are perverted or re« 
pressed by the circumstances and man- 
ner of their life ; and in which, under 
more favourable circumstances, such 
good dispositions might be brought into 
much happier activity. Now, there is 
reason to believe that the study of na- 
ture in those minds, which follow it 
from the pure pleasure they feel in it, 
tends greatly to subdue in the mind 
all those disturbing affections which 
destroy its native benevolence, and 
that they tend to renew its sensibility 
to the joy of mild and calm affections, 
rendering that sensibility ever more 
and more true and exquisite. 

This reason is drawn, not merely 
from the character of those men who 
have been distinguished in these pure 
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suits, of whom this calm benevolence 
of spirit has been a very general cha- 
racteristic ; but it is drawn from the 
nature itself of the enjoyments which 
are thus opened to the mind. For these 
studies lead us at once into the world of 
nature. They take us out of the con- 
flict of human life—out of all itsuneasy 
desires or fears, or irritating recollec- 
tions—out of its agitated, restless tu- 
mult—into the midst of calm, beauti- 
ful, majestic order. What is become 
of the littie anxious disturbing jea- 
lousies of life to him whose soul is in 
his eyes, and whose eyes are stretching 
their sight into the abysses of space, and 
pursuing the stars of heaven in their 
eternal revolutions? But itis not of the 
great objects, or great emotions, of na 
tural science alone that we now speak. 
The mind of one man has led him to 
study the heavens—the mind of an- 
other has led him to examine, to ana 
lyze, and explore, the conformation of a 
worm. The greatest naturalist of mo- 
dern Europe bestowed the chief labour 
of his mind on the curious examina- 
tion of the most delicate parts of flow- 
ers ; and that part of his studies has 
made the name of Linneus immortal. 
One of the most celebrated of the natu- 
ralists of France, Reaumur, has pubs 
lished a very laborious work, in some 
volumes, on the Anatomy of the Ca- 
terpillar. He did not live to complete 
it. Itis not necessary to mention many 
imstances ; but we wish to recall to the 
recollection of our readers the extreme 
minuteness, and, as we may sometimes 
be tempted to think it, the apparent 
insignificance, of many of the objects 
of a naturalist’s studies. But, however 
minute, they cannot be insignificant. 
Their littleness removes them indeed 
from that common sort of importance 
by which we are apt to measure things 
in their ordinary reference to human 
life. To us who tread them under foot 
as we walk, they are not important 
objects in the world. But the mo- 
ment they appear, as to the naturalist 
they do, to open up to his eyes an in- 
sight into the world of life—the mo- 
ment he can dare to say that he begins 
to trace in their structure the design 
which formed it—dimly and imper- 
fectly as he must trace it in all things 
—from that moment their importance 
is immense and incalculable. The en- 
tomologist, with his microscope and 
his delicate instruments, dissecting a 
fly—and the astronomer, watching 
through his telescope the motion of 
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planets many times our earth's dimens 
sions—caleulating, by his powerful 
science, their motions and their speed, 
and weighing their bodies in thought 
—both are employed in one and the 
same work—both have gone out into 
nature to occupy the faculties of their 
high intelligence, as their own spirit 
leads them, in endeavouring, to the 
best of their power, to explore and 
comprehend some small portion of the 
infinite universe. 

To ail the students of nature, then, 
whatever part they may study, or in 
whatever way, nature herself has pro< 
vided the same reward ; namely, some 
portion of her own calm spirit. It is 
not whether what they see is great or 
small ; but it is, that the moment they 
have begun to examine, they have be« 
gun to look into a world of wonders ; 
they have begun to look upon the 
structure of those works which in least 
and greatest bear one character ; the 
have begun to read, as much as it is 
given to human eyes to read, the cha 
racters of wisdom, of goodness, and 
power. The human spirit, whatever 
its own troubled disposition may be, 
if it be impressible by such sights, is 
subdued under the presence of these 
thoughts—its feelings change to a 
purer temper—it is tranquillized and 
chastened. 

In acquainting ourselves with the 
lives of naturalists, we trace some- 
thing connected with this—something 
in their pursuits, indicating this exten- 
sion of their mind, beyond the point 
on which the eye seems fixed. Many 
of them are known to the world b 
laborious researches on some small 
point, by which two things are to be 
understood :—one, that this was their 
favourite study, and the other, that 
the only works they have chosen to 
leave behind them are on this point. 
But you will find in their lives, that 
they by no means limited their re- 
searches and studies to these works, but 
proceeded from these to much more 
extensive acquaintance with nature— 
although they may have left no writ 
ten memorials of such more extended 
contemplations ; for there was no need. 
They wrote on what they had most 
studied and best knew ;—they wished 
to impart to others the new knowledge 
they had found—to perpetuate dis 
coveries. Of the other labours of their 
mind, though greatly to their own de- 
light—though essentially important 
to them—they had nothing to say to 
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other#, because their desire was, not» 
so much to-leaye a memorial of them- 


selves, as of that which they had seen 
most clearly, and most clearly under- 
stood, of the wonders of that nature 
which they had studied, loved, and, 
under awe of its Maker, we may al- 
most say, had worshipped. 

In speaking of the effect of such 
studies on the temper of the mind, in 
tranquillizing it, we cannot help no 
ticing the natural calmness, indepen- 
dent of those other affections which 
attend such studies, arising out of 
the very nature of the objects them- 
selves, about which the naturalist is 
occupied, and out of the manner in 
which he is occupied about them. We 
allude and speak particularly of those 
which have life. In watching a plant, 
when he wants to ascertain its growth 
and habits—how slowly it expands— 
from day to day! From month to 
month he may watch its progvess. He 
fixes the interest of his mind upon 
that which proceeds so calmly under 
his eye, and his mind itself takes a 
tone of quiet and measured thought, 
as it extends its recollections over that 
slow and quiet progress which he has 
seen, and its expectations over that fu- 
ture progress, as slow, and quiet, and 
continual, to the perfect growth he 
desires to see. He sees in all—mo- 
tion,—in all—life,—in all—the con- 
tinual fulfilling of the functions of 
their nature; but all calm in their 
uniform tenor. . Shall he be the only 
restless and perturbed being, when 
everything else is full of tranquillity 
—of silence? Advert, too, for a mo- 
ment, to the occupation of him who 
watches, in nature, the courses of 
animated life. Looking at all the 
living beings of nature—in their hap- 
py play—in their busy occupations,— 
to see young things rejoicing in life— 
to see mothers nursing their young— 
to see insects, or beasts, or birds, con- 
curring in mutualassistance or defence, 
as if they had contrivance and thought 
—to see life like the life—feelings 
like the heart—and something even of 
a faint and dim resemblance of the 
intelligence of man! To see all these 
things, must needs speak to his sym- 
pathy, for they touch in him the ve 
sense of his own human being ; an 
yet to see them in a world so remote, 
so separate from himself—in the midst 
of the beautiful world of nature, 
among the kinds of little, wild, loyely 
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creatures that people it—surely so.to 
see and. a touch ys es 
without..distur it—must always 
brestht somethin like a ee 
of affection into the deep and serene 
calm of contemplative Thought. "i 
We have. now spoken of the effect 
which such pursuits may produce upon 
minds which, by disposition and avo- 
cation, are most entirely given up to 
them ; but that effect, in proportion- 
ate degree, will be produced upon 
those who, under a just and natural 
feeling, pursue such studies merely 
as a recreation in the intervals of lei« 
sure in a busy—perhaps a too worldly . 
life. But here there is an essential 
necessity to experiencing the effect 
we have alleged, that the impulse un-: 
der which the mind proceeds to the 
study, should be its own simple and 
pure desire and delight in it. There: 
are many other grounds upon which 
such studies are undertaken—some of 
them important, some of them mista-~ 
ken and inadequate. It is to be re 
collected, that the minds of different 
men are very differently formed, and 
with very different propensities. We 
see continually, that what is the great- 
est delight to one man has no interest 
at all for another. One man cannot 
avail himself of another’s pleasures. 
Each must take his own. It is pera 
fectly consistent and possible, that 
such great pleasure—and more than 
pleasure—such important effects of 
permanent benefit. to the mind and 
character, as we have conceived to 
requite the Naturalist for his ardent. 
study of nature,—may in truth be 
annexed to his labours as their due. 
reward—and yet that numbers of men 
may have engaged in the same stue 
dies, and not have found it. The 
cause has been, that they have not be- 
gun and pursued it from mere love or. 
joy in nature. They have had some 
other inducement at first; or they 
have found some other incitement to 
goon. Their case is no evidence in 
this argument. And here, too, let us 
observe; that what is requisite for de= 
riving from these studies such results, 
is not always genius—is not always in~ 
tellectual powers. It is love and de« 
light in nature, and nothing more—a 
state of mind altogether independent 
of intellectual capacity—and. often ta 
be found, in great strength, disjoined 


from it. We know the names of those 
whe have sorngnt =e power of gee 
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nius into the study of nature—but we 
know nothing of those nameless num- 
bers, who have brought nothing to it 
but their own strong love, and have 
gained from it nothing but their own 
peaceful happiness. 

What a pity it is that, notwith- 
standing these very evident truths,— 
felt to be truths, we doubt not, by all 
genuine students and lovers of nature, 
—this subject of natural history (or 
rather the one hundred and fifty-seven 
thousand, three hundred, and ninety- 
five subjects, which the modern science 
is said to embrace,) has been treated 
of so often by persons either absolute- 
ly disqualified for the study altogether 
—or, what is not much better, igno- 
rant or misinformed—adust and sterile 

nmen, who were incapable of view- 
ing more at any given time than a 
very circumscribed portion of a truly 
magnificent picture, and who, them- 
selves seeing with most obscure op- 
tics, knew not how to convey to 
others more than a faint and feeble 
outline of what they were striving to 
behold. Sometimes, too, natural his- 
tory has fallen into the hands of such 
men as Goldsmith, for example, en- 
dowed certainly with a rich intellect, 
and otherwise highly gifted, but so 
deficient in the actual observance of 
the mysterious minutie of nature’s 
works, ‘* to them invisible, or dim- 
ly seen,” through the medium of a 
score or two of books, supplied, for 
the time being, by the bibliopoles who 
hired them, that nothing could be 
reasonably looked for beyond a careless 
compilation of doubtful facts, injudi- 
ciously strung together by a few vague 
and inapplicable generalities—a sort of 
intellectual “‘ Three Hundred Ani- 
mals,” exceeding in price, rather than 
excelling in merit, that useful compa- 
nion of our early years. 

We strenuously advise Mr Wilson, 
well known in the scientific circles of 
this part of the kingdom for his devo- 
tion to zoology, to prepare for publi- 
cation a System of Zoology, in which 
the leading facts of the modern science 
of natural history shall be presented 
in a clear and compendious form. 
Such a work is a great and acknow- 
ledged desideratum in the literature 
of England, by which let us be under- 
stood to mean Great Britain and Ire- 
land, and the towns of Berwick and 
Innerleithen, both upon the Tweed. 
Our author's views of this important 
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and most interesting branch of natu. 
ral science are just such as we desire. 
to meet with in him who would un. 

dertake the task. We perceive a suf- 

ficient love of accuracy and precision 

to ensure a correct statement of those 

minute details upon which many of 
the loftier views of the science are ne« 
cessarily upreared, and the methodi- 
cal exposition of which is essential to 

the elementary instruction of the un- 

initiated ; but combined with this we 

also perceive a still greater love of 
those general results, which, when 

evolved under the guidance of a care. 

ful spirit of induction, form the true 

glory of the science, and constitute 
the essential value of this, as of every 

other branch of human knowledge, 

But it has hitherto formed the op. 
probrium of natural history in our 

own country, that its truths have 
never been illustrated or explained 
in any other language than that 
of a most dry and barren techni- 
cology, which of course disrobed the 
subject of all grace and beauty. Yet 
we know of no other on which a mind 
of power would be more pleasantly, or 
more honourably, or even more lucras 
tively, employed. 

The main object of Mr Wilson’s 
work is to illustrate the treasures of 
the Edinburgh Museum, now so rich 
in almost every department of Zoolo- 
gy, through the exertions, we may ale 
most say, of a single individual, but a 
most distinguished one indeed, Profes« 
sor Jameson. This gentleman, with 
a zeal and disinterestedness which do 
him the highest credit, and which we 
are happy to observe duly appreciated 
by the Patrons of the University in 
their recent very flattering report on 
the affairs of the Museum, has been 
unceasing in his exertions for the ho« 
nour and well-being of the establish- 
ment, which indeed owes everything 
but its origin to himself. From an 
obscure receptacle of ill-conditioned 
specimens, and a “‘ beggarly account of 
empty boxes,” the Edinburgh Muse- 
um has now become one of the most 
magnificent collections in the king 
dom, and its prosperity seems to ad- 
vance in an increasing ratio under the 
present management, notwithstanding 
the grumbling of a few ignoramuses 
who gabble of what they cannot un 
derstand. 

We, who know a few things upon 
every subject, are much tickled by this 
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talk concerning the injustice of a 
charge being made for permission to 
view this superb collection. It ap« 
pears to us that the malcontents may, 
‘with equal judgment and discretion, 
complain of being charged by their 
booksellers or breeches-makers for such 
articles as are supposed to add a grace, 
as the case may be, either to the upper 
or under tenement of the human taber- 
nacle. When the Museum was, like 
the natural world which it represents 
and exemplifies, in a primitive state, 
‘“* without form and void,” no charge 
for admission was exacted, because 
there was as little to occasion expen- 
diture in the management, as there 
was to excite admiration in the be-~ 
holder. But of course the circumstan- 
ces of the case became entirely altered, 
as soon as, through the spirited exer- 
tions of one or two individuals, the 
establishment, without any increase of 
allowance from government, was re- 
modelled upon an improved and great< 
ly extended plan, a vast accession of 
subjects added at a great expense, and 
a correspondence opened, for the fur 
therance of the science of natural his- 
tory, with almost every quarter of 
the globe. It then became necessary 
not “ to tax the public,” as it is the 
fashion to call it, for the public was 
free to come and go as to itself seemed 
most proper ; but to provide a sum to 
defray such expenses, as from the na- 
ture of things unavoidably attended 
the acquisition and continuance of the 
collection, to say nothing of its in- 
crease; and thus, in the absence of 
government aid, (which, in truth, if 
granted, could only have been so by 
taxing the public,) recourse was had 
to the only possible plan, and one 
which, in the circumstances of the 
case, was absolutely necessary,—that 
of charging those whocame, and leaving 
those who staid away to spend their 
money elsewhere. Yet there are block~ 
heads, who do not see that this is the 
very plan by which the public remains 
untaxed. We meet with such our 
selves in the busy haunts, not of men, 
but of idiots, and we hear the self- 
same thing repeated in the self-same 
manner, day after day, as is the cus- 
tom with the fatuous crew. We are 
sick of such “ damnable iteration.” 
If ared-eyed and tangle-headed son 
of the mountains, with hoofs of horn, 
and fingers of sea-fyke, oblivious of his 
Celtic ancestry, attires himself in the 
garb of decency and civilization, and in 
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so doing deems himself ‘‘ more honour- 
ed in the breech than the observance,” 
would the “ blood of all the Camp- 
bells” excuse his receiving a charge 
for his nether integuments with a 
sneer, or palliate his declaring the said 
charge erroneous or unjust? He was 
a volunteer in the cause of the breech- 
es, which assuredly would never have 
so clothed his hurdies by a natural 
and spontaneous growth. The “ gen- 
tleman” must either “ own the soft 
impeachment,” or take off his inex 
pressibles, for no other course remains. 
So also is it with the “ intellectual ar- 
moury of the mind.” Whosoever buys 
a book, is expected to pay for it, other 
wise your casuist doubts whether the 
book fs been bought at all. 

In this there is neither hardship nor 
taxation, seeing that people are neither 
forced to purchase what they do not 
want, nor obliged to pay for what they 
have not received. Now, even as it is 
with books and breeches, so is it with 
birds and beasts. A city famous for 
its natural magnificence, the “ mother, 
of arts and eloquence,” and named the 
** modern Athens,” for what reason, 
however, does not precisely appear, 
acquires, by individual exertion, a rich 
Museum of Natural History, of which 
the modern Athenians might with jus 
tice be not a little proud, supposing 
that they were either competent to 
judge of its value, or had in any way 
contributed towards its acquisition, 
maintenance, or increase. But it would 
seem to be beneath their dignity to 
inquire by whom, or in what manner 
this Museum has been formed, or con 
tinues to be preserved and extended. 
A few score of dunder-pates, who ma 
have strayed as far as London, bethin 
themselves of having saved a shillin 
or two at the door of the British Mu- 
seum, and being too opaque to consider 
a government grant of some L.20,000 
per annum in favour of the latter es- 
tablishment as of any weight, or at all 
likely to affect the logic of a compari< 
son drawn between the two collections, 
they become open-mouthed in praise 
of the one, and in vituperation of the 
Other. If the gentle reader and his 
wife are a pair of such persons, we 
fear they must be too much alike to 
admit of our now reminding the one 
that the other is an ass. So, 


*¢ Let old Timotheus yield the prize, 
Or both divide the crown,” 


In regard to those engaged in the 








tion of works of science, it is 
ell known that every facility is af- 
forded. No man of science, occupied 
in any pursuit or inquiry connected 
with natural history, has ever been 
refused free access to the establish- 
ment. The objects in the Museum 
may be drawn and described by all 
who are competent to the task ; and 
in such cases, not only is the entrance 
money not demanded, but it affords the 
highest gratification to the Professor 
of Natural History, to render the col- 
lection under his charge subservient 
both to the particular object for which 
it was originally formed, (that of il- 
lustrating the University Lectures, ) 
and to the general purposes of science. 
In proof of this, we may mention, 
that there are at this time four gentle- 
men of high respectability and scien- 
tific attainment, whose drawings and 
descriptions from the Edinburgh Mu- 
seum, are now in the course of publi« 
cation: viz. Sir William Jardine, 
Bart., Mr Selby, Mr Wilson, and Ma~ 
jor Hamilton Smith. 
But it is time to let Mr Wilson say 
a few words for himself. 


By a judicious and varied selection of 
subjects from the different classes of the 
Animal Kingdom, accompanied by a his- 
tory of their habits and modes of life, it is 
hoped, that in the course of not many years 
such a representative assemblage may be 
brought together, as will serve to exempli- 
fy, in a novel and interesting manner, the 
numerous tribes of living creatures, of 
which the great family of Nature is com- 
posed. On the first introduction of every 
established Order, or well-marked Genus, 
such observations will be presented as may 
suffice to illustrate the natural history of 
the species which it contains, considered in 
their generalities; and thus, while the 
subjects treated of individually may, from 
their rarity, or the accuracy of their por- 
traitures, be regarded with some degree of 
interest even by the scientific naturalist, 
the work itself will at the same time serve 
as an elementary introduction, under a po- 
pular form, not unadapted to the purposes 
of the general reader. It will be the Au- 
thor’s aim to combine the precision of a 
ont mertine with the more excursive 

agreeable character of a popular mis- 
cellany, and, by avoiding alike the vague- 
ness and inaccuracy of the one, and the 
repulsive dryness of the other, to gain the 
favour of both classes of readers, by a faith- 
ful and consequently an interesting expo- 
sition of one of the most beautiful, and 
certainly not the least important, of the 
natural sciences, 
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*¢ He deems it proper further to an. 
nounce, that although the collection of 
Drawings already executed, and the many 
interesting subjects at present at his com. 
mand in the Museum, will suffice to sup. 
ply materials to this work for several years, 
he is not the less anxious respectfully to 
solicit information from the Zoologists of 
Great Britain and of foreign countries, on 
all topics connected with Natural History 
in any of its branches. Especial care will 
be taken of specimens, or original draw. 
ings of remarkable objects, with the loan 
of which he may be favoured; and the 
same will be speedily returned, and thank. 
fully acknowledged. The increasing ex. 
perience of our Engravers, (in a department 
of the profession hitherto but feebly patron. 
ised, and therefore slightly practised, in 
Scotland,) by the execution of several im. 
portant works of a somewhat similar na- 
ture, now in progress, affords a reasonable 
expectation of a corresponding increase of 
excelleifce in the art, and warrants the as. 
sumption that every succeeding Number 
of this publication will improve as it ad. 
vances. ‘This consideration, it is trusted, 
will prove an inducement to those possess- 
ed of collections in any department of Zoo. 
logy, to make the author acquainted with 
whatever they may contain of rare or curi- 
ous; and he pledges himself that neither 
trouble nor expense will be spared on his 
part, to do justice to such liberality, by the 
execution of correct and carefully finished 
drawings.” 

The description corresponding to 
each Plate is printed on a leaf by it~ 
self; and the introductory observa. 
tions of a general nature prefixed to 
each class, order, or genus, being like« 
wise thrown off in a separate and dis- 
tinct form, a systematic classification 
of the subjects of the work may at any 
time be adopted, with the greatest fa- 
cility, by those who prefer such a mode 
of arrangement. To assist in the at- 
tainment of this object, according to 
correct and philosophical principles, 
and at the same time to leave the stu- 
dent free to follow where nature seems 
to lead, a series of tabular views of the 
classification of animals, now in pre- 
paration by Mr Wilson, will be pre- 
sented at an early period, in which the 
doctrines of the most distinguished of 
the modern Systematists will be ana- 
lyzed, and the result of their respective 
labours exhibited in a clear and coms 
pendious form. 

Four Numbers, price 16s. each, and 
each containing four plates, have been 
now published, and have, we under- 
stand, received the highest praise from 
many of the first naturalists and first 
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artists in Europe—among the former, 
the illustrious Cuvier. 

In Number First, we have a fine 
whole-length figure of that dread de- 


nizen of the desert, the Puma, or 
American Lion, which is apparently 
preparing in its collected crouch to 

und across some great American 
river at a single spring. His yellow 
eyes are fixed on his unsuspecting but 
by us unseen prey—evidently some- 
thing more important to the Puma 
than *‘ opossum up a gum-tree,’’—pro- 
bably Jonathan himself cutting down 
a tree, on whose branches the Puma 
has loved to sit or swing, and will not 
suffer to be brought to earth with im- 
punity. The character of this creature 
is very happily drawn by Mr Wilson, 
although it is not like his usual accu- 
racy to forget to tell us whether his 
favourite be a lady, or only a gentle- 
man. 


“ The Puma, in the wild state, is the 
only animal against which the charge of 
wanton or unnecessary cruelty seems well 
founded. It has been known to kill fifty 
sheep at one time, for the sake of sipping 
a little of the blood of each, although its 
customary appetite is by no means so des 
licate, as it has been observed to cover the 
remains of its prey with leaves and grass, 
that it might return to it again. Its man- 
ners differ considerably from those of the 
Jaguar. It rather inhabits plains than fo- 
rests, and approaches nearer to the habita- 
tions of man. In ascending a tree, it 
springs up at a single leap, and descends 
in the same manner; whereas the Jaguar 
runs up exactly like a common cat. It 
preys upon all kinds of wild animals, not 
fearing to attack even beasts of prey. A 
skin of this animal was formerly preserved 
in the Museum of the Royal Society of 
London, taken from an individual which 
had been shot while in the act of devour- 
ing a wolf. It also commits frequent ra- 
vages among hogs, and other domestic ani- 
mals, and ascends trees that it may spring 
down upon the larger kinds of deer, which 
it might otherwise be unable to obtain. 

** Notwithstanding what has been said 
of the ferocity of this creature, Azara 
possessed one which was quite tame, and, 
when rubbed gently down the back, ex- 
pressed its happiness by purring like a 
domestic cat. In addition to his testi- 
mony, I can add, from my own observa. 
tion of the individual represented on Plate 
I., that it is characterised in captivity by 
extreme gentleness of disposition, mani- 
festing all the elegant playfulness of the 
cat, without any of its alleged treachery. 
It rejoices greatly in the society of those 
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to whose company it is accustomed, lies 
down upon its back between their feet, and 
plays with the skirts of their garments, en- 
tirely after the manner of a kitten. When 
let loose, it exhibits the most extraordi- 
nary feats of activity, springing about in 
a large lumber room, and assuming an in- 
finite variety of elegant and picturesque 
positions. It shews a great predilection for 
water, and frequently jumps into and out 
of a large tub, rolling itself about, and 
seeming tly pleased with the refresh. 
ment. hile in London, it made its es- 
cape into the street during the night, but 
allowed itself to be taken up by a watch- 
man, without offering even a shew of re- 
sistance. It was brought from the city of 
St Paul’s, the capital of the district of that 
name in the Brazilian empire, which, ly- 
ing about the source of some of those 
streams which eventually fall into the mag- 
nificent Plata, is surrounded by extensive 
meadows and wooded morasses, where 
these animals are said to abound. It is 
now above two years old. During the voy- 
age home, it was in habits of intimacy 
with several dogs and monkeys, none of 
which it ever attempted to injure ; nor did 
fit even return the petty insults which the 
latter sometimes offered ; but if an unfor- 
tunate goat or fowl came within its reach, it 
wasimmediately snapped up and slain. Since 
its arrival in Edinburgh, it has not been 
indulged with living prey; and the only 
animals which have fallen victims to its 
rapacity, were a mallard drake and a cock 
pheasant, both of which inadvertently ap- 
proached within the circle of its spring, 
and were each killed by a blow of its fore- 
aw. 
pe The individual figured on Plate I. 
being still immature, is much inferior in 
its dimensions to those recorded by many 
naturalists. When full-grown, the Puma 
measures about five feet in length, exclu- 
sive of the tail, which is between two and 
three feet long. A Scotch gentleman lately 
in this country, has frequently killed Pu. 
mas in the interior of Demerara. One of 
these was a female, shot while searching 
for prey in a lofty tree: its whelp was at 
the bottom, feeding on a monkey, which 
had probably been killed by the mother, 
The young one was also shot. The body 
of the latter measured two feet, the tail 
one foot and an inch. The‘upper part 
of the body was not of an uniform colour 
like the dam, but had three chains of 
blackish-brown spots along its back, with 
several scattered markings of the same co- 


lour on its sides, neck, and shoulders. 
Dr Traill of Liverpool has correctly ob. 
served, that these marks disappear in the 
full-grown animal. This is well exem- 
plified by the live specimen in the Mu- 
seum, in which the spots, though still pers 
ceptible on a minute examination, have 
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already beeome feeble and indistinct. I 
may add, that it always holds its tail con- 
voluted or rolled up, and generally point. 
ing to the left side.” 


We shall never disbelieve the tra- 
ditional bravery of the Lion, nor yet 
his generosity ; and are sorry to see 
that Mr Wilson is sceptical on these 
points, or more than sceptical, like 
most modern naturalists. Why, we do 
not mean to assert that the courage of 
a Lion is precisely the same as that of 
ODoherty ; or that either an American 
or an African Lion would have led 
the forlorn-hope at Badajos or Ciudad 
Rodrigo, as unflinchingly as Major 
Gurwood. He might, nay would, have 
turned tail at the entrenchments and 
fled, without even waiting to take post 
in the rear among the baggage-wag- 

ns. But compare his courage with 
that of an American Indian, stealing on 
his foeman in the forest—and the Son 
of Alknomook surely was no coward 
—and the talon of the Lion is as tre- 
mendous in every way as the toma~ 
hawk of the Bald Eagle. As to his 
generosity —there even a Puma is 
pretty much on a par with a Man. 
Generosity is a virtue that looks pretty 
on paper, beautiful in a book, but we 
cannot charge our memory, at present, 
with any instance of that virtue exhi- 
bited by one man standing on his 
feet towards another lying on his back, 
when the provocation has been great, 
and the quarrel of long standing, in 
the very nature of things. Now and 
then a Highland sergeant spares a 
Frenchman, shouting ‘‘ Sacre Dieu” 
on his knees ; but more generally 
hews his skull with the claymore, or 
beckons on some Light-bob behind to 
skewer Monsieur with his bayonet. And 
what pray does, or can, the least ge- 
nerous and humane Lion do that is 
worse? It is quite sufficient generosity 
to a Caffre, or Hottentot, not to eat 
him up on the spot, and more than 
that he has no reason to look for, 
even when the Lion is not hungry ; 
whereas, when he is hungry, having, 

haps, not tasted animal food of any 
Kind for a week, and certainly not a 
single ounce of human flesh for a 
month at least, it would be the height 
of absurdity to expect him to shy 
the Hottentot Venus, for example, a 
tempting tid-bit, and the Beauty of 
the Craal. 

However, we quarrel with no man 
for his opinion on a point of na- 
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tural history, and Mr Wilson ex. 


presses his with much amenity and 
sweetness, 


‘* All that has been said regarding the 
noble generosity and superior courage of 
the Lion, and other larger species of the 
race, is considered by naturalists to be pure. 
ly fabulous. They seize their prey by sur- 
prise, lying in treacherous ambuscade, or 
gliding insidiously through dark ravines, 
and are naturally of so timid and mistrust. 
ful a nature, that if they fail in their first 
attempt upon the life even of an insignifi- 
cant creature, they rarely renew it again 
upon the same individual. Neither does 
their ferocity by any means imply, as many 
suppose, the fatal and irresistible necessity 
of murder; for the instinct to destroy is 
only the sensation of hunger in anjmals 
having a propensity to flesh, and provided 
with the means of procuring it. This in. 
stinct is itself effaceable by an artificial 
supply of food, provided continuously and 
in abundance. The entire exemption from 
severe or long-continued hunger, the ab- 
sence of mistrust as the result of constant 
kind treatment, and, finally, the love of 
repose, so natural even to the most ferocious 
animals, after an abundant meal, effect the 
subjugation of the most carnivorous kinds. 
The ‘untameable hyzna’ of the menage. 
rie-keepers serves to produce a stare of as- 
tonishment in the vulgar; but we believe 
that no animal is rendered incapable, by 
the constitution of its nature, of being in 
any way ameliorated by the art of man. 
Desmoulins has seen the ferocious Jaguar 
of America playing with its keeper, as a 
kitten would with a child; and Cuvier, in 
the course of a long-continued acquaint- 
ance with the animal world, has known 
three Bengal Tigers of very mild and gen. 
tle manners. 

“* The females are remarkable for their 
tender attachmenttotheir young: the males, 
on the other hand, are distinguished by a 
peculiar jealousy, as it may be called, which 
frequently renders them the most formida- 
ble enemies of their own offspring. Hence 
it is, that the former sex usually conceal 
the places where they have brought forth, 
or frequently remove their young. They 
are a solitary tribe, and, like most animals 
which feed on living prey, rarely seek each 
other’s society except during the season of 
love. Like the ‘ mighty hunters’ among 
the human race, they require an extensive 
domain for the exercise of their predacious 
habits, and a near neighbour can only be 
regarded as a mortal foe. It is the inera- 


dicable nature of this sentiment which 
causes that very peculiar noise in the throat, 
and the mistrustful rolling of the eye, ob- 
servable even in the most perfectly reclaim- 
ed individuals, when they are approached 
during meal-time. 

** If we were to judge from the great uni- 
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formity of aspect which prevails among the 
different species of this genus, we would 
naturally conclude that they were all inha- 
bitants of one and the same climate. The 
fact is, however, that there is scarcely any 
genus more truly cosmopolite ; for every 
zone has its species of Felis, and the Tiger 
itself extends its ravages from the equato- 
rial regions almost to the polar circle. The 
Lion, the Panther, and the Hunting Tiger, 
are common to Asia and Africa; the Royal 
Tiger and the Leopard are found in Asia 
alone ; the Serval and Cape Cat (Felis un- 
data of Desmarest), are confined to Afri- 
ca; the Wild Cat occurs in all the four 
quarters of the globe ; and the Ocelot, Ja- 
guar, and several other species, are charac- 
teristic of the New World. The cry varies 
greatly in the different species. The Lion 
roars with a voice resembling distant thun. 
der, deep, tremulous, and broken ; the Ja- 
guar barks almost like a dog ; tlie cry of 
the Panther is like the grating of a saw ; 
and they all purr after the manner of the 
domestic cat, with an energy proportioned 
to the size of the species.” 


And here let it be recorded, that this 
same Puma, of which it has pleased Mr 
Wilson to present us with so fierce a 
likeness, being at present in the keep- 
ing of a Border gentleman, recently 
made his escape ‘‘ into the Forest,” to 
the great terror of the shepherds, great 
and small. Before it had time and 
opportunity, however, to bring to bat- 
tle the Bonassus at Mount-Benger, it 
was met on the hill-side by some 
emissaries of the Sheriff, and after a 
few gambols, never before exhibited 
upon such a stage, it suffered itself 
to be captured by a Sutor from Sel- 
kirk, thereby nullifying a Latin adage, 
and was led back again into its ac- 
customed captivity. James Hogg has 
made this incident the subject of a 
heroic ballad, which will appear ere 
long in this Magazine, for he recited 
it with great effect at the last Noctes. 
Indeed, Sir Walter Scott had also 
turned the subject in his mind, with 
a view to a few harmonious numbers ; 
but as he had, on several preceding oc- 
casions, unfortunately anticipated Mr 
Hogg’s representations of Scottish cha~ 
racter and manners, by the publication 
of the Waverley Novels, a feeling of 
delicacy, which does the distinguish- 
ed Baronet the highest honour, has 
induced him, on this occasion, to 
withdraw his claim on public notice, 
and give up this fine subject in Mr 
Hogg’s favour. The lovers of poetry 
and of Pumas must share the disap- 
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pointinent, if such there be, between 
them. 

In Number III. we have the Jagu« 
ar, or American Panther, in his spot- 
ted beauty, recumbent beneath a cliff, 
—manifestly purring to himself as he 
eyes his far-approaching prey,—while 
you see his tall tantioed with irregular 
black spots, and its lower part encir- 
cled by three sable rings, of which 
the last is terminal, curling in cruel 
delight, and his velvet paws unsheath- 
ing a little their crooked daggers—the 
most important claws in his will. 
What whiskers! What upper and 
lower lips! A pretty little pond close 
at hand in which to wash off the blood. 
He has probably just been lapping— 
but still his throat, and palate, and 
tongue, and jaws, are athirst—for was 
ter is to him ‘* wersh and unslocken- 
ing,” and he is slightly panting in the 
lust of blood. What a fine formida- 
ble yellow fellow he is, lying in bur- 
nished brightness upon the dim de- 
sert sand! ’Tis a fair creature. You 
know now what Wordsworth had in 
his eye, when he said of the seducer of 
poor Ruth,— 

‘¢ The Panther in the wilderness 
Was not more fair than he !” 
Yet he has not so much the look of a se« 
ducer, as of a ravisher. The two charac- 
ters, however, are kindred—cognate— 
and in those paws a maiden, who had 
been wandering by herself into the 
woods, would be soon made to feel the 
meaning of gentle violence. How he 
would dandle the kid! With what 
gloating eyes would he suck her blood 
—nuzzling with that snokey nose of his 
in about the joining of her small neck 
with her full-formed breast—the fair 
jugular about to spout redness—the 
white collar-bone to be crunched into 
gore by one grinding tusk! Lord pre- 
serve us, he is playing with the Indian 
maid, like a cat with a mouse—now 
suffering her to drag her wounded 
length in among some bushes, now 
gently and tenderly, so as not to hurt 
her—not even a hair on her head— 
drawing her towards him, first with 
one sheathed paw, and then with ano- 
ther, as if wiling her, in her reluctant 
bashfulness, into the warmth of his 
soft breast—and it is soft—soft as the 
down of the swan—now playing with 
her swooned yo as a boy, by him- 
self, plays at ball,—now up with it 
into the air only a few yards,—then 
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hand to hand, and then made to 
bounce off suddenly to an uncalcula- 
ted distance—angry that the cotton- 
bunch has bounded so far! But de- 
sire is impatient of that delicious dal- 
liance, and the Jaguar, the Panther, en- 
joyshis victim, beginning at her bosom, 
then body, limbs, and all, tearing to 
pieces, quaffing blood, devouring the 
very bowels, and picking all the bones, 
that they may the sooner, and with- 
out stench, bleach into whiteness on 
the sand of the desert. ‘“‘ See,” saith 
one hunter to another, months, years 
afterwards,—* See, the Panther has 
been here !”—‘* Keep an eye on yon- 
der brake!” replies the comrade ; “ I 
see him—I see him couched on the 
cleft of that tree!” Tick—tick—of the 
sighted rifles—but one explosion— 
and, gnashing and vomiting, the Ja- 
guar—and he is an enormous Panther 
indeed—a prodigious beast—and a 
perfect monster of his kind—bites the 
dust. In less time than a monkey 
could get up and down half-a-dozen 
trees, his hide is hanging over Jona- 
than’s shoulder, down breast and back, 
fore-paws, ears, and tail touching the 
ground, and away go the merry hunt- 
ers, singing through the woods. 

Mr Wilson’s style of description is 
very different from ours—but as they 
are both excellent in their way—we 
have pleasure in being to a certain de- 
gree eclipsed by our worthy brother. 
Is not wind follows good ? 

“ The Jaguar is a nocturnal animal of 
great strength and ferocity, and is by far 
the most formidable of ail the American 
beasts of prey. It inhabits the forests 
which skirt the magnificent rivers of South 
America, where it is held in great dread 
by the native tribes, who are impressed 
with a belief that it prefers their flesh to 
that of white men. While travelling, they 
therefore light great fires during the night, 
to deter it from its attacks, knowing that 
most wild animals are supposed to shun 
the sight of that restless element. Yet of 
six men mentioned by Azara as having 
been devoured by Jaguars, two were car- 
tied away from the side of a large fire at 
which they bivouacked. Like the Tiger, 
the Jaguar is an admirable swimmer, and 
crosses broad rivers with the greatest ease. 
It frequently preys upon fish, which it 
secures by leaping upon them in the shal- 
low waters. It has also been asserted of 
this species, that it lures the finny tribes 
towards the shore by dropping its saliva in 
the stream. 

‘* According to the -account given’ by 

] 
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Azara, this animal so greatly abounded in 
Paraguay, after the expulsion of the Je. 
suits, that 2000 have been slain in a sin. 
gle year. Even in the year 1800, there 
were nearly a thousand killed. Humboldt: 
mentions about the same period, that more 
than 4000 Jaguars were killed annually 
in the Spanish colonies, and that 2000 
skins were formerly exported every year 
from Buenos Ayres alone. When pur. 
sued in the forests, it usually ascends a 
large tree, where it is either attacked with 
a lance, or brought down by means of fire. 
arms. When surprised in a more exposed 
situation by the river side, it refuses to 
move, till the hunter approaches it within 
a few feet, having the skin of a sheep hung 
over his left arm, and his right provided 
with a five feet lance, with which he stabs 
the Jaguar as soon as he perceives it ga- 
thering up its feet with a view to make its 
final and sometimes fatal spring. ‘ The 
traveller who is unfortunate enough to: 
meet this formidable beast, especially if it 
be after sunset, has but little time for con- 
sideration. Should it be urged to attack 
by the cravings of appetite, it is not any 
noise, or firebrand, that will save him. 
Scarcely anything but the celerity of a 
musket ball will anticipate its murderous 
purpose. The aim must be quick and 
steady, for life or death depends upon the 
result. D’Azara was once informed that 
a Jaguar had attacked a horse in his neigh- 
bourhood. He ran to the spot, and found 
that the horse was killed, and part of his 
breast devoured, and that the Jaguar, ha- 
ving probably been disturbed, had fled. 
He then caused the body of the horse to 
be drawn within musket-shot of a tree, in 
which he intended to pass the night, anti- 
cipating that the Jaguar would return in 
the course of it to its victim; but whilé 
he was gone to prepare for his adventure, 
the animal returned from the opposite side 
of a large and deep river, and having 
seized the horse with its teeth, drew it for 
about sixty paces to the water, swam across 
with its prey, and then drew it into a neigh- 
bouring wood, in sight, the whole time, of 
the person who was left by D’Azara con- 
cealed, to observe what might happen be- 
fore his return.’ So great, indeed, is the 
strength of this animal, that if he has killed 
a horse or a bullock, either of which hap- 
pens to be yoked to another of its kind, it 
will contrive to carry them both away, not- 
withstanding the resistance of the one which 
remains alive. 

‘* Humboldt records an instance of the 
ferocious courage of the Jaguar. One of 
these animals had seized a horse belonging 
to a farm in the province of Cumana, and 
dragged it to a considerable distance. ‘ The 
groans of the dying horse awoke the slaves 
of the farm, who went out, armed with 
lanees and eutlasses. The animal-conti- 
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nued on its prey, awaited their approach 
with firmness, and fell only after a long 


and obstinate resistance. is fact, and a 
great many others verified on the spot, 
prove that the Great Jaguar of Terra Fir. 
ma, like the Jaguaret of Paraguay, and the 
real Tiger of Asia, does not flee from man, 
when it is dared to close combat, and when 
it is not alarmed by the great number of 
its assailants. Naturalists are now agreed 
that — was entirely — with 
respect to the largest of the feline genus of 
America. What. that celebrated writer 
says of the cowardly tigers of the New 
Continent, relates to the small ocelots ; and 
we shall shortly see, that on the Oroonoke, 
the real Jaguar of America sometimes leaps 
into the water to attack the Indians in their 
canoes.’ Its ep crtax of onset consists 
in springing upon the back of its prey, and 
suddenly breaking its neck by 4 blow on 
the muzzle. The Jaguar is not a grega- 
rious animal, but lives in pairs. During 
its nocturnal wanderings, the forests are 
said to resound with the cries of monkeys 
and other wild animals, who thereby ex- 
press their terror at the approach of this 
all-conquering foe. 

“ The history of this species has been 
rendered rather complex by the inadvert- 
ence of some deservedly popular writers. 
Buffon appears to have figured the Ame- 
rican Jaguar as the true Panther; and 
Pennant, having found in the London fur- 
shops certain skins from America, which 

with the French author’s description 
the Panther, drew the erroneous infer- 
ence that that animal was found both in 
the old and new world, instead of being 
contined entirely to the former. When 
the Jaguar itself first arrived at the Me- 
nagerie of the King’s Garden in Paris, 
Cuvier, still misled by the authority of 
Buffon, deemed it an African animal, till 
he heard its peculiar cry, so different from 
that of the true Panther. Soon after this 
period, M. D’Azara arrived in Paris, and 
pointed out the Jaguar as identical with 
the American animal which he had descri- 
bed under that name in his account of Pa- 
raguay, and which Humboldt had so fre- 
quently seen alive in the wild state.” 


The —— from which the Plate 
(P. IX. No. III.) is engraved, was 
made from a very beautiful Jaguar from 
Paraguay, which was some time ago 
alive at Liverpool. Though not fully 
own, it was in high health, and of 
ormidable size and strength. That 
distinguished naturalist, and man of 
general science, Dr Traill, who de- 
scribes it admirably, says he did not 
venture to yap piocm pe 
was quite right,) but. it a to 
be between six and an’ fans in 
length, including its tail, and to stand 
Vou. XXIIL. 
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between two and three feet in height 
at the shoulders. * 

“ The size of the fore-legs seemed very 
great in proportion to the bulk of the 
body, and especially of the hind-legs and 
rump of the animal. The ground co- 
lour is bright fulvous: the fur is short, 
thick, and glossy, all over the body. It is 
variegated by long chain-like spots. A 
chain of such spots passes down the spine 
from the shoulders to the tail, which con- 
sists chiefly of single spots; but some of 
them are double. On each side of this 
chain are several rows of open s form- 
ed by a glossy border of black, including 
one or more 8 of the same colour. As 
they descend the sides of the animal, these 
borders become interrupted, and present 
the appearance of clusters of four irregular 
oblong spots, with occasionally one or more 
small central dots. Viewed from above, 
the back has no inconsiderable resemblance 
to the markings of the shells of some spe- 
cies of tortoise, from the peculiar arrange. 
ment of the colours, and the equality of 
the spaces between each cluster of spots. 
The face, sides of the neck, and both sides 
of the legs, are thickly studded with small 
black spots. The ground colour of the 
lower part of the body, and inside of the 
legs, is dull yellowish-white ; but the belly 
is tted with large, black, irregular 
ele. The hair of the tail is not glossy : 
its upper part is marked with a zig-zag 
pattern, as in the figure; and its lower 

art is annulated with two or three broad 
Cassuid-Deee rings, separated by dull 
yellow stripes. There are two distinct sets 
of vibrisse ; the first of which are the 
longest, and are placed two or three inches 
before the scanty hairs of the other set. 
The teeth are very large and strong. The 
whole animal had an appearance of acti- 
vity and strength which fully confirmed 
the accounts of its prowess collected by 
Humboldt.” 

The drawing from which the Plate 
is engraved, was executed by Mr Alex« 
ander Mosses, a young artist of great 
merit as a na’ history painter, and 
was communicated to Mr Wilson’s 
work from the portfolio of Dr Traill. 
The Puma—for Mr Wilson occasion- 
ally avails himself of the kind contri« 
butions of his friends—was drawn and 
executed by William Lizars, Edin< 
burgh, in whose praise it is altogether 

to say a word. 

In one of the other Numbers, the 
Beluga, or Great White Dolphin, is 
admirably drawn by Patrick Syme— 
pommee the best artist, in various 

ranches of Natural History, in Scot- 
land. The Ice-Bergs in the back- 
ground are sublime. 

From Pumas to Peacocks, the trane 
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sition is as easy as from a yellow toa 
crimson cloud. We do not remember 
having ever painted a Peacock either 
in prose or verse, and as our present 
‘reader may possibly have weak eyes, 
we shall abstain from dazzling them 
by such description. We see Him— 
ittering like a constellation of count- 
ess tiny suns in a glade of the Ryedale 
weods— but, g gracious! gentle 
weak-eyed reader, forgive us for be- 
inning to break our promise ere it 

has had time to cool into consistency, 
like glass, which, however, unlike pro- 
mises in general, is indeed made to be 
broken, after you have seen through 
it, and come to know by experiment 
that it is even more brittle than lovers’ 
vows. Suffice it to say, that Mr Wil- 
son is at once learned and picturesque, 
on the Aldrovandine Peacock, of which, 
we believe, you never saw a specimen, 
either living, stuffed, or in oils. The 
earliest indication, it appears, of this 
magnificent bird, occurs in the Orni- 
thologia of Aldrovandus, a laborious 
compiler of the sixteenth century. 
The description given by that ancient 
inhabitant of Bologna, was taken from 
a drawing, sent some years before by 
the Emperor of Japan to the Pope, 
and presented by the latter to his ne- 
phew the Marchese Tachinetti, who 
gave it to Aldrovandus. ‘“ Several 
ter systematists,” says Mr Wilson, 
“‘ have admitted it into their respective 
works, upon the authority of Aldro- 
vandus alone, without either adding 
anything to our knowledge of the 
species, or removing the doubts which 
had, in the meantime, arisen regarding 
its actual existence. A century anda 
half had elapsed, and brought no au- 
thentic tidings of the only species 
which resembled, or could rival in 
plumage, the splendour of the bird of 
Juno ; and it was therefore to be ex- 
pected, that the more precise obser- 
vers of modern times weuld naturally 
begin to question the existence of a 
creature which no writer of any age 
had ever described from ocular obser« 
vation, and of which a drawing alone 
had been recorded by a solitary and 
nes author, more remarkable 
for the extent, than the accuracy, of 
his information.” It appears, accord. 
ingly, that, in the most celebrated 
system of the present day, the Régne 
Animal of Baron Cuvier, the existence 
of this species is denied, and therefore 
the ample descriptive details of both 
the old and young, now furnished by 
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our author, will no doubt be regarded 
by the naturalists of Europe as a va« 
luable addition to their store of orni- 


thological knowledge. These birds 
were shot in the Malay Islands, and 
were transmitted to Professor Jame. 
son by Mr John Crawford, the intel. 
ligent author of “‘ The History of the 
Indian Archipelago.” 

Adhering faithfully to our promise, 
to spare your weak eyes, we may still 
be permitted to tell you that the Al- 
drovandine is really a magnificent 
bird. How brilliant the creature looks, 
** all decked with tiny suns,” with his 
lustrous neck, and most radiant man- 
tle of velvet, black and gold! . Nor is 
his eldest born, the “‘ immature male,” 
which follows him, (on plate 15,) 
less notable, considering that he has 
seen far fewer summers. We already 
perceive the azure plumage, and the 
golden green of his more gorgeous pa- 
rent, bursting through the sombre 
attire of youth, or as Thomas Camp- 
bell says, of a certain fair-visaged boy, 
and sable guide, “ like morning 
brought by night.” But we must, if 
possible, have done with partial quo- 
tations, which never fail to rise in troops 


upon our inmost cell of memory, when- 


ever we indulge ourselves with an 
hour of Ornithological repose. Yet, 
after all, what more delightful subjects 
of contemplation than such as these 
before us ! 


“ Fair creatures! to whom Heaven 
A calm and sinless life, with love, hath 
given.” 


Having most chivalrously kept our 
vow not to paint a peacock ourself, we 
are the more entitled on that account 
to request our readers’ attention to 
some miscellaneous remarks of Mr 
Wilson on the beauty of that paragon 
of animals :— 


“¢ The Common Peacock ( Pavo cristatus 
of Linn.) so much admired for the sur- 
passing splendour of its plumage, and now 
so familiarly known as a domestic bird, has 
probably been reduced to servitude for 
some thousand years. It still occurs in 
the wild state in the forests of India, and 
also inhabits Japan, and other parts of 
southern Asia. The earliest notice of this 
species is contained in the Second Book of 
Chronicles, ix. 21. * For the king’s ships 
went to Tarshish with the servants of Hu- 
ram: every three years once came the 
ships of Tarshish, bringing gold, and sil- 
ver, ivory, and apes, and Peacocks.’ The 
history of its introduction to the western 
and northern parts of Europe has never 
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been clearly traced ; but every step of its 
progtess has no doubt been owing rather to 
the art of man than the instinct of nature. 
Its natural tendency would have*been to 
return from whence it came,—to seek 
again the perpetual sunshine and ever- 
verdant forests of Asia, the banks ‘ of 
Ganges or Hydaspes, Indian streams.’ It 
appeats to have been unknown, even in 
Greece, during the early manhood of 
Alexander the Great, by whom it was 
first observed with no less wonder than 
delight, in the progress of his southern 
expedition, and immediately transmitted 
to his native country. It must, however, 
have multiplied rapidly after its arrival, as 
Aristotle, who died about two years after 
* the great Emathian conqueror,’ mentions 
the Peacock as a well-known bird. The 
Greeks were satisfied with the delight af- 
forded to the eye, while contemplating its 
brilliant colours, and most graceful form,— 
‘ being so majestical they would not offer it 
even the shew of violence ;’ and it was left 
to the more luxurious Romans, not only to 
serve it entire on the table ef Hortensius, 
but to pamper. the diseased appetite, or 
minister to the inordinate extravagance of 
Heliogabalus, by presenting enormous 
dishes of the brains alone. In more mo- 
dern times, and during the progress of 
nautical discovery and commercial inter- 
course by which these were distinguished, 
the Peacock has been transported to both 
the Americas, to many points along the 
African shores, and to numerous islands of 
the West Indies. A white variety has 
also sprung up in Europe, more frequent 
in northern than southern kingdoms, 
which is not alluded to by ancient writers, 
and has probably resulted from the in- 
fluence of a colder temperature, by which 
a natural tendency to albinism appears to 
be produced in many species of the 
feathered race. 

*¢ The cry of the Peacock, unless when 
mellowed by distance, is harsh and un. 
musical, and extends far and wide. Indeed, 
the notes. of all birds, independently of 
their musical intonation, are remarkably 
clear and forcible. The voice of a black- 
bird may be heard as far as that of a man, 
—the clanging cry of the stork has been 
calculated to till a circumference of nearly 
half a league; and the harsh scream of 
the Peacock extends as far as that of an 
elephant.” 


- So much for Peacocks, and more 
especially the Aldrovandine.—Saw - 
ever an’ Ibis—and, if so, was he the 
Scarlet one? Then have you seen a 
bird almost as bright and beautiful 
as a Peacock, and therefore, for the 
same reason still unremoved, he must 
remain in our present pages @ non- 
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descript. The species of the genus 
Ibis are distributed, we believe, over 
the warmest zones of all the four 
quarters of the globe. But_only one 
species, called the Green, or Gloss: 
Ibis, occurs in Europe. The sacr 
Ibis, (Zbis religiosa, Cuv.) so celebra- 
ted as an object of religious worship 
among the ancient Egyptians, pertains 
to this genus. The researches of MM. 
Savigny and J. Cuvier have demon- 
strated, that the supposed sacred Ibis 
of preceding writers is, in fact, a Tan- 
talas, which, though it occurs occa< 
sionally in Egypt, has its chief domi- 
nion in Senegal, and has never been 
observed in the embalmed state. The 
special advantages which the inhabi- 
tants of warm countries have been 
suspected to derive from the destruc- 
tion of serpents, and other venomous 
reptiles, by birds of this genus, do 
not, Mr Wilson says, accord with the 
observations of practical naturalists. 
The true Ibises prey on worms and 
various insects, the fry and ova of 
fishes, and on shells; but they are 
alleged, on good authority, not to in- 
termeddle with the reptile race. Its 
entire plumage is of a most dazzling 
scarlet, with the exception of the ex- 
tremities of the first four primaries, 
which are of a rich bluish-black. It 
occurs in most of the intra-tropical 
countries of America, frequenting in 
troops the marshes and moist shores. 
near the mouths of the great rivers. 
It is common in summer in East Flo 
rida ; a few are seen in the South of 
Carolina, and many in the Bahama 
Islands. They also occur in the Bra- 
zils. According to Pennant, they are 
often domesticated in Guaiana ; and: 
Dr Latham informs us, that he was 
possessed of one which was brought 
alive to England, and lived for some 
time with the poultry. We would 
give a great deal for a male and fe- 
male, that we might have a breed at 
Buchanan Lodge. We should look 
most like an Egyptian, with all the wis- 
dom of alithe Egyptians, surrounded in 
that dressing-gown of ours, so myste« 
riously embroidered with hierogly- 
phics, by a few flocks of Ibises, pr 
ing themselves up on their long legs to 
feed on fish, such as podlings, bear- 
dies, oysters, and mussels, out of our 
hand, a resuscitated mummy ! 

The Ibis deposits her cans of a green 
ish colour, Mr Wilson tells us, in a bed. 





of leaves on the ground, and frequent 
y on trees, when the contrast 
of their fey pl with the sur- 
rounding foliage produces a most re- 
cg appearance. Whether the 
is be or be not migratory, is much 
disputed ; Pennant, in his Arctic Zoo- 
logy, asserting that it is common in 
ersia, during the months of July 
and August, after which it retires 
southwards ; whereas Cuvier, in his 
Régne Animal, expressly states, ‘‘ que 
cette espece ne voyage point.” 

* Such is a short description of the Scar- 
let This in the adult state,—a condition in 
which it presents one of the most brilliant 
examples of the feathered race. A bird of a 
much less imposing aspect, long regarded 
as a distinct-kind, and known to the orni- 
thologists of Europe under the name of 
Brown Ibis (7. fuscus, Gmelin), has been 
ascertained to be the young of this species ; 
but the transitions from the obscure nest- 
ne be the gorgeous plumage of the parent 
bird, have not been correctly stated in any 
ornithological work. The young are said 
to be first covered with a blackish down 
—to become next ash-coloured—and then 
almost white, about the period of their ta- 
king wing—and the scarlet is alleged not 
to appear till after the expiry of the second 
year. A series of specimens in the Edin- 
burgh Museum disproves the accuracy of 
these gradations. I have had no oppertu- 
nity of examining the bird in the condition 
of a nestling ; but the young, when strong- 
ly fledged, and capable of rapid flight, are 
of a uniform glossy brown, slightly tinged 
with green on the wing-coverts and scapu- 
Iars, and becoming paler on the neck, 
breast, and under parts. This state of 
plumage, I have reason to believe, conti- 
nues for the first year; after which, the 
brown feathers become paler, especially 
about the under parts. A few ash-colour- 
ed plumes now make their appearance, 
and after the second autumnal moulting, 
become intermingled with irregular blotch- 
es of scarlet on the back and shoulders, 
which every succeeding season renders more 
universal and intense ; but I cannot ascer- 
tain by observation, and, theoretically con- 
sidered, it is highly improbable that any 
intermediate white condition of plumage 
ever occurs. The pale brown of the lower 
parts into pale rose colour, and that 
the scarlet is superadded to and combined 
with the deeper brown of the upper sur- 
face, is proved by the very beautiful and 
interesting specimen in the Museum, which 
is engraved on Plate VII., and exhibits 
in a clear and satisfactory manner the 

from the Brown to the Scarlet 

is. The figure is reduced to about two- 
thirds of the natural size ; but being in all 
other respects a faithful portrait of the ori- 
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ginal, a more detailed description is unne. 
cessary. It combines the characters of these 
two supposed species, which were for so 
long a period disconnected, in consequence 
of naturalists having attended only to the 
two extremes ; and may be said to afford a 
new confirmation of an ancient rule, “ Jn 
medio tutissimus Ibis.” 

An amusing pun, faith—is it not, 
Thomas Hood? Hark you—James— 
‘* We owe you one.” 

Yet bright bird as is the Scarlet 
Ibis, there are other birds as bright as 
he, which ought to be a lesson to each 
gentleman of genius and lady of beau 
not to hold up their heads so very hig 
as if they opined themselves respec. 
tively to be the only Apollo and the 
only Venus in the universe. Such 
successful rival to the Scarlet Ibis, in 
plumage we mean, is the Quezal, or 
Golden Trogon, burning on Plate VII, 
No. II. ; and it is a proof of the power 
of the paper it illumines, that the 
glory does not set it on fire. He ought 
to be painted on asbestos. Head, neck, 
breast, back, scapulars, wing, and 
tail-coverts, all of the richest golden 
green, with vivid reflections of blue 
and yellow—primary and secondary 
wing-feathers, very dark mulberry« 
brown, approaching to black—and s0 
forth. But the two central upper co- 
verts of the tail are of extraordinary 
length and brilliancy. His tail is 
many times the length of his body, 
* and trailing clouds of glory, does he 
come,” brightening along the dark 
woods. 


“ Of the splendour of this rare and re- 
markable species, neither description nor 
delineation can convey any adequate idea, 
The greater proportion of its plumage is ap- 
—— composed of burnished gold. The 

ead ornamented by a brilliant crest of 
decomposed barbs, the wing-coverts falling 
in flakes of golden green over the deep 
purplish-black of the primary and second- 
ary quill-feathers, the rich carmine of the 
lower parts bestowing a warmth and depth 
of effect which no Venetian painter ever 
equalled, and the long, waving, and high 
ly metallic feathers of the tail-coverts, exe 
tending more than twice the length of the 
whole body, present a combination of beau- 
probably unexampled among the fea- 
ered tribes. 

** We unfortunately know little or no- 
thing of the natural history of this beauti- 
ful bird. It is greatly prized by the na- 


tive tribes of those countries in which it 
occurs, who make use of its skin as an or. 
nament of dress, when clothed in more 
than usual pomp, ‘ with feathered cincture- 
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t.’. The long feathers of the tail. 
oe are also employed in the head-gear 
of the Peruvian damsels of the highest 
rank. It is considered as a gift worthy the 
acceptance of a king, and is occasionally 
presented as a mark of honour to the envoy 
of a foreign state. I believe the first spe- 
cimens ever seen in this country were late. 
ly brought from Vera Paez in central Ame- 
rica by J. C. SCHENLEY, Esq. who ob- 
tained them in the course of his diplomatic 
mission, and kindly transmitted one to the 
Edinburgh Museum. The finest example 
of the kind in Europe, is in the possession 
of the family of the late lamented Mr Can- 
NING, to whom it was likewise presented 
by Mr SCHENLEY. 

“ Owing to the great extent of the two 
central feathers of the upper coverts of the 
tail, 1 have been obli to reduce the 
figure on Plate VI. to one-half of the na- 
tural size. In Mr CANNING’s specimen, 
these beautiful plumes measured three feet 
and a half in length. The female of this 
bird is not yet known to naturalists ; from 
which it may be inferred that her plumage 
is less magnificent than that of the male, 
and that being consequently held in lower 
estimation, she is less frequently sought 
for or obtained.” 


In a much-admired article of ours 
which ushered in a Number of Maga, 
some considerable time ago, with the 
monosyllabic title ‘ Birds,’ we said 
very little about “‘ Sea-Birds ;” but one 
single very beautiful paragraph, if we 
mistake not, there was, about a sea-mew 
floating away up an inland vale, and 
— beside a shepherdess sitting 
in her plaid on a knoll, like a good spirit 
sent to assure her of her sailor’s life and 
love. This sad oversight of ours must 
be remedied in a future article; for 
not a wing dips in the wave, of which, 
blindfolded, we do not know the feel 
of the feathers. Muffle up any crea- 
ture of them all in thy shawl, or hold 
it hidden in the sweet concealment of 
thy lily breast, and, provided thou let- 
test but the eye—the characteristic 
eye, peculiar to its kind—glint wildly 
towards us, or up into the air, as if it 
aimed at the airt from which the wind 
came from the dear salt-sea, and we 
will breathe into thine ear, my meek 
Mary! my child!—the name of the 
Small Unknown, and prophesy the 
very hues of his plumage. And of this 
our wondrous lore, the reward shall be 
a kiss—on thy lip—thy cheek—thine 
eyes—or thy forehead—for they are 

1 alike sweet—all alike sanctified to 
the old man’s parental spirit, that hath 
watched over his orphan since the day 
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when the sea-birds wheeled round the 
fatal skiff, ‘‘ rigged with curses dark,” 
in which thy own father perished. , 

Mr Wilson seems fond of Gulls,. 
and has favoured the world with two 
very beautiful representations of that 
tribe. The Sabine Gull (Plate III. 
No, I.) is drawn with great spirit ; and 
being of an elegant shape, and very 
harmonious colouring, it forms a most 
pleasing picture. That rarer bird, de« 
scribed by our excellent friend Dr 
Richardson, under the name of Ross’s 
Gull, is given on Plate VIII., where 
- is seen perched upon an iceberg, 

e 

‘‘ The spirit who dwelleth by himself 

In the land of mist and snow.”’ 

It is indeed this judicious combi« 
nation of the picturesque and the zooe 
logical which forms one of the great 
charms of this work ; and we know 
nothing more likely to raise the chae 
racter of natural history amongst us. 
than the amalgamation of its peculiar 
doctrines, with perceptions and asso= 
ciations, if not of a higher and more 
important order, at least of a kind 
more widely participated in and en- 
joyed. We confess it has always ape 
peared to us, that the study of Zodlogy 
was of all others the most varied and. 
delightful, both for young and old. 
This, however, is not felt as it should 
be in this country, although, as far as 
we are competent to scan the signs of 
the times, a great change is now ef< 
fecting on the subject in the public 
mind. The great evil seems to be, 
that few very influential members of 
society care a straw about the matter ; 
and as there isa fashion in everything, 
so the stream of that fickle feeling has 
hitherto flowed in a different current, 
if not in a contrary direction, to that 
which favours the pursuit of the most 
diversified of the natural sciences. 

So much for Pumas, Jaguars, Peas 
cocks, Ibises, Quezals, and Gulls. 

Finally, it has been said, that ‘ the 

roper study of mankind is man ;” and 
be it so. Whoever studies Plate 5th 
of these Illustrations, and itis a Plate 
which ‘‘ Limners would love to paint 
and ladies to look upon,” will feel 
convinced how nearly allied the highe 
er branches of the science of natural 
history must be with ethics, politics, 
—_ ysics, statistics, rural and po- 
litical economy, civil, military, and’ 


ecclesiastical history, ‘and the : fine’ 
and useful arts,—with everything, in 
' 6 
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short, which adorns and dignifies hu- 
man nature. The orang-outangs 
really form a most curious and inte- 
resting group, and their natural his- 
tory is pleasantly given. For our- 
selves, we are not ashamed to say, that 
we read the account of the red, or 
Asiatic species, with some emotion. 
His amiable and affectionate disposi- 
tion had endeared him to all his ac- 
quaintances, and, as it would appear 
from Mr Wilson’s statement, that na- 
turalists are at issue ding some 
important points in the history of the 
adult animal, his death at an early 
age was a disappointment tothe world 
in general. The drawing of the black 
orang-outang was executed after the 
animal’s demise, for which reason it 
rather looks as if the animal itself 
had also been executed about the 
same time. It is this posthumous ex- 
pression, if we may so term it, which 
distinguishes the central figure from 
his two neighbours on the same bank, 
and prevents our applying to him, as 
we would otherwise wish to do, that 
fine line of Marini’s, 


’  E morte in si bel viso é bella.” 
* Even death is lovely in so fair a face. 


We must now take farewell of Mr 

ilson, whom we have allowed to 
8 for himself as frequently, and 
at as great length, as was consistent 
with the well-known egotism or ego- 
isme of our character. He is an ex- 
ceedingly elegant writer—indeed we 
know of no naturalist of the day equal 
to him in style. 

. Yet naturalists, and none more than 
those of our own country, almost al- 
vere write well. The reason is simple 
—they love all they write on, and 
hence their spirit shines through their 
pages. There was Alexander Wilson 
of Paisley, no relation of our present 
author, but a townsman of his and of 
his brother the Professor, whose de- 
scriptions, in his splendid and magni- 
ficent Birds of America, are simple, 
strong, vivid, and pure, and written, 
with the exception of a few pleasant 
Scotticisms, in perfectly good English, 
if we mistake not, direct and idioma- 
tic. By the mere force of native ge- 
nius and of delight in nature, he be- 
came, without knowing it, a good, a 
great writer. So, too, the continuator 
of his work, young Charles Bona- 
parte, nephew to Napoleon, writes ad- 
inirably, because in the enthusiasm of 
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an instructed admiration. Our own 
Pennant, too, is always lively, full of 
vivacity and animation, and describes 
as well a young caterpillar as an old 
castle. Colonel Montague, one of our 
very best ornithologists, and whose 
death was so deeply deplored, though 
no general scholar, and unused to come 
— on or other subject, wrote on 
is own delightful one, with an earn. 
estness that occasionally makes his 
books romantic, with a simplicity that 
often makes them classical. Mr Sel- 
by’s style is singularly neat, concise, 
manly, and expressive—and the va- 
rious writings of Spence and Kirby 
overflow with the best feelings, of 
which the outpouring is frequently 
most eloquent, and the general stream 
murmuring with music. Mr Spence, 
indeed, carries his natural animation 
and enthusiasm into other subjects. 
Compare his ‘‘ Britain Independent 
of Commerce,” with the “ Reply” to 
it by Mr Mill, and you will feel, that 
while he is just as right in the main 
as his acute antagonist—for in some 
things they are both in the wrong—his 
style, both in form and colour, is as 
far superior to that of the Economist, 
as a living tree,—whose branches, ne« 
vertheless, may overshadow the road 
rather too much, keeping it wet and 
dark, and may also require cutting as’ 
they force themselves in at your win- 
dow,—is superior toan old painted and 
battered sign-post, which, at the meet~ 
ing or parting of two roads, keeps point- 
ing, with large but illegible letters, 
neither to the one nor to the other, 
but into a wood, into which, if you 
once get, you had better not begin 
bawling till you are out of it again, 
an event not likely to occur, till some 
shepherd, agriculturist, or forester, 
comes for you at night with a lantern. 
Then, who ever read, without the 
ost exquisite delight, White’s His 
tory of Selborne? It is indeed a Sabe 
bath Book, worthy a whole library of 
sermons, nine-tenths of the Bampton 
Lectures included ; and will make a 
Deist of an Atheist, of a Deist a 
Christian. Even Doctors Latham and 
Shaw write far better than ordina 
men on ordinary subjects, althoug 
the former is too dry, and the latter 
too diffusive ; and although they both 
smell rather too much of cabinets of 
curiosities, and stuffed collections, and 
mummied museums, and not suffi- 
ciently strong of marshes, bogs, fens, 
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meadows, ploughed fields, old leas, 
groves, woods, and forests—the schools 
of philosophy in almost all its depart- 
ments—the great wide church-esta- 
blishment of nature, from which there 
are in truth no dissenters, no secta- 
rians, as long as its worship is felt to 
be the worship of the Living and True 
God. Have we forgotten, in our hur- 
ried and imperfect enumeration of wise 
Worthies, have we forgotten, 


“ The Genius that dwells on the banks of 
the Tyne,” 


the Matchless, the Inimitable Bewick? 
No. His books lie on our parlour, bed- 
room, dining-room, drawing-room, 
study table, and are never out of place 
or time. Happy old man! The de- 
light of childhood, manhood, decay- 
ing age !—A moral in every tail-piece 
—a sermon in every vignette. Not as 
if from one fountain flows the stream 
of his inspired spirit, gurgling from 
the Crawley Spring so many thousand 
gallons of the element every minute, 
and feeding but one city, our own 
Edinburgh. But it rather oozes out 
* from unnumbered springs. Here from 
one scarcely perceptible but in the vi- 
vid green of the lonesome sward, from 
which it trickles away into a little 
mountain-rill—here leaping into sud- 
den life, as from the rock—here bub- 
bling from a silver pool, overshadowed 
by a birch-tree—here like a well asleep 
in a moss-grown cell, built by some 
thoughtful recluse in the old monas- 
tic day, with a few words from Scrip- 
ture, or some rude engraving, religious 
as Scripture, Omne Bonum Desurer 
—Orera Der Miririca ; and imbi- 
bed in gratitude by the way-worn tra- 
veller—soldier or soldier’s widow re- 
turning from the wars ; and hoping, 
from the mercy of Him who tells the 
earth to gush forth its blessings to the 
lips of poverty, dusty and sore athirst, 
some quiet nook for a nest to the wing- 
wearied bird, before it flees away and 
is at rest ! 

Heavens! what more is required to 
write well, than to see distinctly, and 
to feel deeply ? All the rules—all the 
laws—all the enactments—from Dr 
Aristotle to Dr Blair—from Quintus 
Horatius Flaccus, Esq. to Christopher 
North, ditto—are not worth an car- 
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wig, unless your heart be touched as 
well as your head. We do not mean 
that your head should be touched in 
the sense in which that word is used 
by the witlings,—although we do not 
scruple to say that there must be 
something of what the world would 
call madness in the brain of every ef- 
fective author,—but by touched, in 
head or heart, we mean inspired—in- 
spired by Faith, Hope, and Charity— 
and when the leavesof that other Holier 
Book are shut, by the Bible of Nature 
lying open, each chapter beautifully 
Treninesad, and the binding of the 
colour of the blue skies, and of the 
green earth. 

Once more, then, we bid our pree 
sent amiable and enlightened natural 
ist farewell. None who purchase the 
numbers of his “ Qllustrations” will 
repent their bargain. They will add 
to the knowledge of the scientific, in 
brown study, and in green grove. 
They will please all those who prefer 
being taught something of natural 
history by lessons given in a popular 
style, and look beautiful, as they are 
turned over, on a show-table, of the 
circular oak-tree-root, and claws with- 
drawn from touching the feet of the 
admiring group, by boys and virgins. 
There is much here to delight alike 
the learned and the unlearned. ~~ 

The accuracy of Mr Wilson’s obser 
vations, minute and intense, has, for a 
good many years, given him high rank 
in the science—and his genius, though 
in such Illustrations those qualities 
have had no very frequent opportunities 
of being displayed, is, however, known 
to be distinguished by powers of com- 
prehensiveness and generalization, fit~ 
ting him for great achievements. He is 
an admirable drawer—and paints to 
very life. Bewick’s Birds are not 
more characteristically set before us— 
nor in natural ease and variety of atti- 
tude—and we cannot pay him a higher 
compliment—does he appear to us to 
be inferior to Audubon. It is true, 
however, that his Illustrations em- 
brace comparatively but few subjects— 
whereas Audubon, a man of wonder- 
ful genius, and destined, ere long, to 
be illustrious—has painted, it may 
almost be said, the whole American 
forest. 
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** The beautiful is vanish’d, and returns not.” 
Co.eripGe’s Wallenstein. 


A yours rode forth from his childhood’s home, 

* Through the crowded paths of the world to roam, 
And the green leaves whisper’d, as he pass’d, 
** Wherefore, thou dreamer ! away so fast ? 


‘* Knew’st thou with what thou art parting here, 

Long would’st thou linger in doubt and fear ; 

Thy heart’s free laughter, thy sunny hours, 

Thou hast left in our shades with the Spring’s wild flowers. 


** Under the arch by our mingling made, 
Thou and thy brother have gaily play’d ; 

Ye may meet again where ye roved of yore, 
But as ye have met there—oh! never more !” 


On rode the youth—and the boughs among, 
Thus the wild birds o’er his pathway sung :-— 
** Wherefore so fast unto life away ? 

Thou art leaving for ever thy joy in our lay ! 


“ Thou may’st come to the Summer woods again, 
And thy heart have no echo to greet this strain ; 
Afar from the foliage its love will dwell, 

A change must pass o’er thee—Farewell, farewell !” 


On rode the youth ; and the founts and streams 
Thus mingled a voice with his joyous dreams :— 

** We have been thy playmates through many a day, 
Wherefore thus leave us?—Oh! yet dtey ! 


*¢ Listen but once to the sound of our mirth ; 
For thee ’tis a melody passing from earth ! 
Never again wilt thou find in its flow 

The peace it could once on thy heart bestow. 


‘** Thou wilt visit the scenes of thy childhood’s glee, 
With the breath of the world on thy spirit free ; 
Passion and sorrow its depths will have stirr’d, 
And the singing of waters be vainly heard. 


‘© Thou wilt bear in our gladsome laugh no part ; 
What should it do for a burning heart ? 

Thou wilt bring to the banks of our freshest rill, 
Thirst which no fountain on earth may still ! 


** Farewell !—when thou comest again to thine own, 

Thou wilt miss from our music its loveliest tone ! 
Mournfully true is the tale we tell— 

Yet on, fiery dreamer !—Farewell, farewell !” 


And a something of gloom on his spirit weigh’d, 
As he caught the last sounds of his native shade ; 
But he knew not, till many a bright spell broke, 
How deep were the oracles nature spoke ! 


a] 
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A TALE OF THE YEAR NINETY-EIGHT. 


Cuapter III. 


Cornetivs had not Jong lain upon 
his bed of hay, when the exhaustion 
roduced by the inward bleeding of 
his wound, and the fatigue he had 
undergone, disposed him to slumber. 
His recollection of the day’s proceed- 
ings became gradually dim and con- 
fused, and, like as the twilight gra- 
dually closes upon material objects, 
and at last wraps them in impenetra- 
ble darkness, his eonsciousness of rea- 
lity grew fainter and fainter, until 
deep and dreamless sleep relieved him 
for a short time from the pain of his 
wound, and the yet more distressing 
apprehensions of his mind. His friend 
Phil was mindful of his promise, and 
visited him before he went to bed, but 
finding him asleep, left him again 
without disturbing him, glad to find 
that he was enjoying quiet repose, 
though so near his mortal enemies. 
The deep and perf ctly oblivious sleep, 
however, which great fatigue produces 
in the healthy frame, did not long 
bless poor Cornelius with its restoring 
calm. He began to dream, and the 
fever of his wound gave a wild and 
frightful character to the disjointed 
remembrance of the day’s adventures, 
which still floated in his mind. He 
dreamt that he pursued his rival Fitz- 
patrick to the mouth of a wide pit, and 
just as he reached the edge, cleft his 
head in twain with his sabre. Instead 
of falling dead before him, the figure 
of his enemy seemed suddenly to rise 
toa giant’s stature, while blood stream- 
ed from his forehead down his pale 
face, and his dark eyes glared with 
supernatural fierceness ; and now Cor- 
nelius thought he was grasped round 
the body by this terrible figure, who 
hurled hiss over the edge of the pit, 
and down he went through a horrid 
gloom, which was not darkness, but a 
ne light that made everything look 
ghastly. At last he fell to the bottom 
upon his breast, and found himself 


lying amongst the mangled bodies of 

the rebels, whom he had killed and 

wounded in the engagement, while 

groans, mingled with prayers and 

curses, seemed to fill his ears. 
Vor, XXIII. 


Pre« 


sently his breast, upon which he had 
fallen, throbbed with pain, to which 
was added the torment of an intoler- 
able thirst. A stream seemed to roll 
near him with a melancholy sound, 
to which he crawled, and tried to 
drink, but found the seeming water 
turned to blood as.scon as it reached 
his mouth. He shuddered, and suds 
denly awaking, found the reality 
scarcely less horrid than his dreams 
The light of the moon, admitted 
through a narrow loop-hole in the 
wall of the loft, scarcely enabled him 
to distinguish the objects around him ; 
and his bewildered recollection could 
not recall with any distinctness the 
circumstances which had brought him 
where he was. The pain of his wound 
was most severe, and his mouth was 
actually filled with blood, which was 
no sooner ejected than a slight hiccup 
brought up a fresh quantity. Miser 
able terror smote the heart of the 
young man ; he thought the hand of 
death was upon him ; the cold sweat 
burst out upon his forehead, and 
trickled down his face, while with 
clasped hands he endeavoured to call 
upon God in the silent watehes of the 
night ;~but his soul was dark, and his 
lips refused their utterance ; he knew 
not how to pray, nor had ever learned 
to pour ont his heart to God by him- 
self. The effort, however, made him 
somewhat more-calm, and, the hiccup 
ceasing, the fear of instant dissolution 
passed away, and he lay-trembling, 
yet inwardly burning with fever and 
thirst. He had not long lain thus 
when he heard a light soft foot ap- 
proaching him, and a low whispering 
voice pronounce his name. 

Those who have never felt the touch 
of misery, know not what it is to be 
happy. The sweetest melody that ever 
the happy hour of genius inspired, or 
the cunning hand of the minstrel 
brought forth, never imparted such 
home-felt delight, as does the kind 
and gentle voice of a friend, when it 
reaches us in our loneliness and sor- 
row ; and if that soothing voice be a 
woman’s,—if its gentle tones be those 
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which, even in our lightest and live- 
liest moods, thrill upon the softest 
feelings of our hearts, how inexpres- 
sibly delightful are they when we are 
subdued and broken down by pain 
and miserable thoughts ! 

The sound of Mary Kelly’s voice, 
therefore, for it was she who approach- 
ed him, was indeed sweet and com- 
forting music to the ear of the un- 
happy Cornelius. 

**Tsit you, Mary ?” said he. “ May 
Heaven bless you for comin’ to see me 
before I die! Oh, Mary! I’m diein’ 
in great pain ; an’ it’s a terrible thing 
to be here lonely and comfortless— 
the more kind of you to come and see 
me when I could little expect it.” 

“Oh, Mr Cornelius,” said Mary, ap- 
proaching him, and speaking through 
tears, “ it’s sorry and woful sure 
enough I am to see you this way. My 
heart tould me that somethin’ was 
goin’ to happen you when you left me 
this morning—but God is good, an’ I 
hope you'll get over this. Phil told 
me that it’s shot you were somewhere 
in the breast ?” 

“* Ay, Mary, that vil—, that Fitz- 
patrick, I pursued him, an’-——” 

“* Oh, Christ forgive him,” said 
Mary. ‘‘ Was it he? God send he 
mayn’t come here now to the rebels, 
that’s all marched down hereabouts 
since nightfall.” 

** Amen !” replied Cornelius, with 
a shudder. ‘“ If he comes, Mary, it 
must be his sperit, for he’s -” He 
would have said killed, but the words 
stuck in his throat. 

‘* Dead, too !” rejoined Mary, clasp- 
ing her hands. “ Blessed Virgin! 
what a horrid thing of men to kill one 
another this way !” 

** Ay—it is—it is,” said Cornelius, 
with a groan. 

‘Oh, Mr Cornelius,” said Mary, 
* 7’m sure you're in great pain, an’ 
you're lyin’ there so uncomfortable— 
you must get somethin’. I’ve brought 
you my pillow here to put under your 
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head, an’ a quilt to lay over you, an’ 
some milk here—wouldn’t you like a 
drink ?” 

** God bless you, Mary!” replied 


Cornelius. ‘* Yes, I would, but I’d 
rather have water—cold, cold water, 
Mary ; for I’m burnin’, an’ torn to 
pieces inside.” 

“ Well, I'll get you some,” said 
Mary, “‘ from the place below, where 
I had it laid by in the shade, to harden 
the butter in the morning.” 

It was soon procured, but she did 
not give it him without hesitation, 
asking, “‘ If he were sure it would do 
him no harm ;” and adding, “ It was 
little she thought that ever she’d offer 
him a drink of cold water to take.” * 
Cornelius, however, took the cooling 
draught with great satisfaction, and 
his nurse now set about putting his 
couch of hay in a more comfortable 
condition. She lowered the heap at 
his feet, and raised it at his head, and 
having provided him with a pillow, 
and covered him with the quilt which 
she had taken from her own bed for 
the purpose, he felt much easier, and 
his heart overflowed with gratitude to 
his kind attendant, and perhaps with 
some feelings of a stronger nature, 
but which in a sick man assume so 
very much the shape of gratitude, that 
it is not very easy to distinguish bes 
tween them. 

‘© What time o’ night is it, Mary?” 
said Cornelius, as she finished adjust 
ing his pillow. 

“* It is past twelve,” said Mary. 
‘* | waited an’ waited for them men 
that was prowling about, to go to bed, 
an’ the minute I could get away un- 
percaved I came t’you, for I was afeard 
of all things, that some one might 
folly me and find you out.” 

** An’ so you waited, an’ watched, 
an’ took no sleep to-night, Mary, an’ 
came to me when there was no one 
else to care for me, except it was for 
my destruction. Oh, Mary, if I live 
I'll try to make you amends for this ; 





* The Irish peasantry consider a drink of cold water the very sorriest thing in this 
world, and they would be in general ashamed to offer it even to a beggar. As to the 
oft-repeated assertion, that the peasantry sustain a wretched existence on a scanty al- 
lowance of potatoes and water, the simple reply is, that the assertion is not true. The 
lowest portion of the peasantry live for the most part on potatoes and butter-milk, two 
articles which are, generally speaking, abundant enough to be procured by all, and are 
of much better quality than the potatoes and butter-milk commonly to be met with in 


England. 
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an’ if I die,” continued he, taking 
hold of her hands as she leaned over 
him, the tears bursting from his eyes, 
as they flowed from hers already, “ if 
I die, Mary, you'll not be sorry for 
what you’ve done for poor Cornelius, 
and you'll be the one to speak a kind 
word of him, when he’s dead and gone, 
and little thought of by any one else.” 
— Oh, you'll not die, I pray Christ,” 
said Mary, as she sunk down upon 
her knees beside the wounded man, 
her hands still clasped in his, while, 
absorbed in the mingled feelings of 
grief and affection, their tears mingled 
together, and they both felt, that from 
thenceforth, while life lasted, their 
hearts should be one. They wept long 
together; and when they parted, it 
was with broken and softened voices 
they exchanged their “‘ Good night, 
Mary, my darlin’,” and “ Good night, 
Cornelius’—the first time she had 
ever dispensed with the formal Mr 
before his name. She had promised, 
that with the first light in the morning 
her brother Phil should be with him, 
to learn how he was; and that the ear- 
liest opportunity of stealing to him 
unobserved, she would herself come 
to him again. 

- The rebels continued for some time 
to occupy the neighbourhood about 
Kelly’s house, and Cornelius was suc- 
cessfully concealed from their observa- 
tion, and affectionately attended to by 
Mary and her brother. It so happened, 
that his wound, although severe and 
dangerous, was of that description to 
which surgical assistance could have 
afforded but little relief; the pistol- 
ball was lodged in a place from which 
it could not possibly be extracted, till 
it had wrought for itself a passage 
nearer to the surface; and nothing 
more could be done for him than to 
keep him still, and support life by the 
lightest and most cooling nourishment, 
while the vessels healed up which had 
been ruptured by the ball in its pro- 
gress. Under these circumstances, he 
had as good chance of recovery where 
he was, as if he had been apparently 
more fortunate. He was kept very 
quiet for fear of discovery, and Phil 
Kelly was able to procure every day 
from the garden of Castle MacCooney, 
which was still kept out of the hands 
of the rebels, a quantity of fruit, which 
was almost the only subsistence that 
Cornelius took for many days. Lonely 
and miserable enough, indeed, were 
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those days, except when their sad te- 
nor was changed for a time by the 
visits of his friend Phil, or the longer 
and still more welcome visits of his 
sister Mary. But these were short in- 
tervals, and they appeared even shorter 
than they were, in the long, monoto- 
nous, and painful day, spent upon his 
bed, from which he only saw the light 
through one narrow loop-hole; and 
even from that he was fain sometimes 
to turn away his eyes, when, by the 
partial view which it afforded him of 
the road, he saw the low- backed coun- 
try cars drawing home to their fami- 
lies and friends the bodies of the re- 
bels who had been killed in the en- 
gagement where he received his wound. 
The bodies they had the grace to cover 
with something to screen them from 
the = view ; but the legs of the 
dead men hung dangling over the 
backs of the cars, and Cornelius shud- 
dered at the vivid feelings of man’s 
mortality which the sight occasioned, 
heightened, no doubt, by the reflece 
tion, that some of the mortal remains 
he saw were of men whom he him- 
self had slain. He continued, how- 
ever, though very slowly, to 
ground, and, after a few weeks, had 
the satisfaction to learn that the rebels 
were about to retire, and that there 
was a rumour of a general laying 
down of arms. The consequence of 
the retirement of the rebel force was, 
that Cornelius was enabled to be re 
moved from his uncomfortable hiding« 
sc and was brought into Kelly’s 

ouse, who was not very sorry to 
have the means of obliging the loyal 
great men of the neighbourhood, now 
that nothing was to be hoped from 
the success of the opposite ope Here 
the young man was as happy as a 
severely wounded man could be, as he 
enjoyed all the domestic conveniences 
to which his previous mode of life had 
accustomed him, and the constant at- 
teution of Mary, who, though a little 
shyer, now that his danger, and his 
absolute dependence upon her kind 
offices, were less, yet did everything 
for him that the warmest feelings of 2 
kind and good heart could suggest, 
and the native modesty of a virtuous 
country girl allow. 

Nor had Cornelius, at any former 
time, been so worthy of her attention 
and respect as he was then. His soli- 
tude, and the danger of his life, had 
led him to think upon his former pur- 
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suits, and to make wise resolutions of 
pavarees and sober behaviour, should 
e ever recover to put them in prac 
tice; and as his mind was naturally 
an acute one, though ill directed, his 
conversation being turned to more 
serious subjects than it was wont, he 
made a much more sensible compa- 
nion than he had been before. He 
even went so far, as to request Mary 
to look “ if there was ever a hook in 
the house, that he might try an’ read 
a bit ;” a thing which it was, indeed, 
very natural for him to look upon in 
the light of an experiment, as, except 
one old volume at home, called “ Every 
Man his own Farrier,” he had never 
voluntarily opened a book in his life, 
his literary information being confined 
to the perusal of the murders and 
robberies-in a Dublin newspaper about 
once a-month, and an extensive ac- 
quaintance with what the country peo- 
ple in Ireland call “ halfpenny bal- 
ads,” which they buy up with great 
avidity while they have any halfpence 
to spare. These ballads are the most 
wretched of all conceivable trash, in 
the shape of songs, printed, if indeed 
the marks may be called printing, 
upon slips of flimsy half-brown paper, 
and exhibiting an easy carelessness of 
typography, orthography, and all other 
sorts of ographies, which is quite 
aie, in its way. At the time we 
speak of, these praiseworthy produc- 
tions had no inconsiderable circula- 
tion, and were chiefly manufactured 
by the famous ballad-maker Bastle 
Corcoran of Dublin, who, with a mag- 
nificent contempt of Adam Smith and 
the division of labour, was accustomed 
to act as compositor of the types and of 
the poetry at the same instant of time. 
Mary undertook the search for a 
book, and succeeded in extracting from 
their hiding places an Irish Almanack 
for the year 1771 ; a Roman Catholic 
book of devotion in the Latin tongue, 
which had belonged to her mother’s 
second cousin, who was a priest; a 
** Reading made Easy,” which shecall- 
ed “ her own little Read-a-ma-dasy 
that she larn’d out of at school ;” and 
Fenning’s Universal Spelling Book. 
The various volumes of this interest- 
ing library were all studied in their 
turn y Bags 9 except the priest’s 
Latin book, which, as the young man 
had not the good fortune to have been 
born and bred in Kerry, was to hima 
sealed book and a shut-up fountain ; 
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and at the end of a week, when he had 
read these works attentively, he was 
fortunate enough to get a volume of 
the Spectator, which a boy had picked 
up on the road, where it had probably 
fallen from some traveller outside the 
coach ; and sold to Phil Kelly for three 
apples, and a penny “ to buy snuff for 
his ould granny.” Though the Specs 
tator was rather a flight above the 
range of Mr Cernelius’s literary come 
prehension, yet still he derived from 
it both amusement and instruction ; 
and by reading parts of it aloud for 
Mary, learned to mind his stops a lit. 
tle better than he used to do when he 
set the kitchen in a roar, reading Cors 
coran’s ballads at Castle MacCooney, 
And now he was almost well enough 
to think of returning to the said castle, 
from which he had been absent so 
long, in consequence of his father 
wisely advising that he should stay 
where he was, while all the bustle of 
the soldiers and yeomanry was going 
on at home ; but it was fated that this 
home should change inasters before he 
reached it. 

Before the middle of Autumn, the 
Irish insurrection was put down, after 
terrible scenes of slaughter, the mes 
mory of which yet rankles fiercely in 
the minds of both parties, and which 
it must still take many years wholly to 
subdue. Many of the yeomanry corps 
were from motives of economy dis- 
banded immediately ; and, as may be 
readily supposed, each captain was 
fond, over his bottle, of extolling the 
exploits of the corps which he had had 
*‘ the honour to command.” It hape 
pened that, at a convivial meeting 
which took place while the memory of 
their achievements was yet very recent, 
an altercation arose between Captain 
MacCooney, and another gentleman of 
the same military title, respecting the 
merits of their respective corps, which 
proceeded to words that demanded the 
usual settlement with pistols. The 
dispute took place late at night, and it 
was soon arranged that they should 
not separate without settling the affair, 
and in the meantime push about the 
bottle till, there was enough of day- 
light for men to see each other at the 
distance of eleven paces. Some say 


that while MacCooney drank as fair as 
man could do, (that is, filled his glass 
and drank it every time the bottle 
came to him,) his adversary, contrary 
toall rules of proper behaviour, poured 
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the. wine into his boots, and thus got 
sober, while poor MacCooney was get- 
ting more drunk. Be that as it may, 
our poor friend was shot through the 
head, leaving his affairs in as pretty a 
state of disarrangement as any Irish 
gentleman of the old fox-hunting 
school could desire, and poor Master 
Cornelius totally unprovided for. 

This event was to him of very se- 
rious and startling importance ; and 
as soon as decorum permitted, after the 
funeral of his father, Cornelius feeling 
with more bitterness of heart than he 
had ever done before, the circum- 
stances of his birth, waited upon the 
heir-at-law, who had come down to 
take possession of the property. The 
new proprietor was a sharp man of the 
world, who was described in the coun- 
try as one “‘ who would do little for 
God’s sake, if the devil were dead ;” 
but there was nothing harsh or forbid- 
ding in his manner ; and he received 
Cornelius with something even of 
friendliness in his deportment. He, 
howev:r, soon informed him, that ‘‘ as 
the late Mr MacCooney had made no 
will, and all his property of course 
vested in the heir-at-law, it_was not in 
his power to alter that disposition of 
the law, however he might regret it, 
on account of the person whom he ad- 
dressed ; but in other respects he 
should be happy to assist him with his 
interest and advice.” 

«* And have I nothing to expect, 
then, sir?” said Cornelius. ‘* I was 
told, that even though nothing was left 
me by will, you wouldn’t be apt to 
refuse me a farm ata low rent. There’s 
fifty acres of the lands of Cloughrans- 
town out of lase just now, that I be- 
lieve my father intended to give me 
without rent at all, and if I had it for 
a trifle, I think I could do some good 
with it.” 

« Hem !—No,” replied Mr Charles 
MacCooney, the new proprietor, point- 
ing to a new map of the estate which 
lay open upon the table. ‘‘ I intend 
to make some important alterations in 
the letting of my property, and the idea 
which you mention does not strike me 
as being practicable. A—how have 
been occupied hitherto?” added 

e, after a short pause, during which 
he appeared to be considering how he 
might get rid of an annoyance with a 

grace. 

Cornelius hung down his head, 
while a blush of shame came into his 
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face, which was still pale and thin 
from the effects of his wound. “ I— 
I have been occupied,” said he, “ in 
pojning particular,” 

“ That is a very unprofitable kind 
of occupation indeed,” rejoined the 
newly-estated man. ‘‘ You look deli- 
cate, and hardly fit for the active oc- 
cupation of a farmer.” 

** I’m weakly after my wound, sir ; 
but otherwise I was never considered 
either inactive or delicate.” 

** Your wound!—Do you mean in 
the late disturbances ?” 

** Yes, sir—I was in thecavalry, and 
badly wounded after the engagement 
near Ballycooley.” 

“ OQ, then, the government must 
provide for you—you must get a situa- 
tion—you—you'd like to go abroad, 
wouldn’t you?” continued the new 
squire, as the thought struck him, that 
he might not only get the young man 
provided for, but put him out of the 
way of ever being an annoyance in fue 
ture. 

** Not in the laste, sir,” answered 
Cornelius, bluntly ; ‘ I’d rather stay at 
home, if it was a thing that I could 
manage it.” 

** And why, pray? You'd be much 
more apt to make your fortune abroad.” 

** Ay, sir ; but what use would fore 
tune be to me, if I hadn’t them with 
me that I’d like to spend it with ?” 

“ Oh,” rejoined the squire, with a 
smile, ‘ get you the fortune, and you'll 
soon find friends enough to spend it 
with, I'll warrant you. You should 
have some better reason than that for 
not liking to go abroad.” 

** No, sir,” replied Cornelius,— 
“‘ there’s one that I owe a great deal 
to ; and it’s little I’d think of fortune, 
if I should desert her to get it.” 

** Her !—a love affair, then, I sup< 
few: I protest I was afraid that you 

ad been imprudent enough to get into 
some pecuniary difficulty, when you 
talked about owing. Why, what in 
the name of common sense can a man 
in your circumstances have to do with 
falling in love, or deserting, as you call 
it? ’Tis quite absurd.” 

* Absurd, sir !—Sure wasn’t she the 
saving of my life after I was wounds 
e ??? 


“© Oh, well—come—there is some 
reason in that. She has earned a hus- 
band, and.enght to get one ; and you 
must show yonsigratitude, I suppose, 
after our usual Irish fashion, by taking 
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her from her own competency to share 
your poverty. Well, well, if you are 
determined against going abroad, we 
must see what can be done nearer 
home.” 

“If I had the farm,” said Corne- 
dius, “‘ I'd be able in a year or two—” 

‘© No, no,” replied the squire, in< 
terrupting him ; “ the farm is out of 
the question ; you'll be much better 
off, and with no risk, in a situation— 
I'll give you a letter to Dublin—you 

go dene, and they must do some- 
thing for you.” 

Cornelius had some vague ideas 
about the gentility of being in “‘ a si- 
tuation,” that reconciled him the more 
easily to giving up his long-cherished 
notion of a farm, with Mary Kelly 
to preside over its domestic arrange- 
ments; not, however, that with the 
farm he relinquished the hope of pos- 
sessing her for his wife ; the recollec- 
tion of the tenderness she had shown 
him was too fresh upon his mind to 
admit ofsuch infidelity evenin thought, 
and he enjoyed even then, in anticipa- 
tion, the thought of bringing her to 
Dublin, and thus cevating her above 
her rural compeers. Alas! he did not 
know how deceitful a thing the human 
heart is, and how soon, under a change 
of circumstances, its tenderest affec- 
tions vary ; so that vanity will triumph 
over love, and passion cast down ho- 
nour from its lofty seat ! 

The letter was soon written to Mr 
Charles MacCooney’s friend in Dublin, 
and given to Cornelius, along with a 
present of a small sum of money, and 
an intimation, conveyed in as civil 
terms as such an intimation admitted 
of, that this was all the father’s illegiti- 
mate son was ever to expect from his 
parent’s lawful heir. The letter of 
recommendation was to an honourable 
Commissioner, whom it informed that 
the bearer thereof, having suffered in 
the Rebellion, was entitled to a re« 
ward, which he, the writer, expected 
would not be refused, as all he asked 
for was a trifling situation, for which 
Mr MacCooney, without knowing any- 
thing about the matter, pledged him- 
self the young man was most fit. To 
this Mr MacCooney added a postscript, 
stating that there would be no oppo- 
sition in the borough of Ballycooley, 
and therefore he would be returned to 
Parliament in the next week. So far 
was intended for official inspection, 
but a private P.S. was written on the 
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next leaf of the sheet, in which his in. 
timate friend, the Commissioner, wag 


informed, that the young man who 
brought the letter was the son of a 
person with whom the late Mr Mac. 
Cooney was reported to have cohabite 
ed, and as his presence in the imme. 
diate vicinity of the Castle would be 
an annoyance, he wished him provided 
for somewhere out of the way. “ Send 
him,” said the writer, ‘ down to the 
North somewhere, or to England, or 
to the devil, if you can get him to go 
there, and the road be not too full al. 
ready, to admit of any more passen« 
gers. He’s obstinate at present against 
going abroad, but he may be shoved 
on by degrees, by sending him onlya 
little way at first, till the home-sick- 
ness wears off. I wouldn’t have him 
here to pester me on any account: 
The estate here is a good one, and I will 
make it better; you never saw any- 
thing in such abominable confusion. 
I wish you would make a week of ho- 
lidays in your office, and come down 
to assist me with your judgment in 
putting matters in some sort of order. 
There's a hogshead of claret in the 
cellar, which the old gentleman went 
out of the world in too great a hurry 
even to taste. I shall reserve the im- 
portant ceremony of tapping it for 
your arrival. 
** Yours ever, 
“ Cuartes MacCooney.” 


Cornelius returned with his letter 
to Kelly’s house somewhat exhausted 
with his journey, as it was the first 
time he had gone so far since he re 
ceived his wound. His spirits too 
were none of the gayest, for he had 
felt himself a stranger in the house 
which had ever before been a home to 
him, and as the first excitement oc- 
casioned by the thought of going to 
see Dublin, and obtaining a situation 
there, died away, the fields where he 
had hunted, the streams by which he 
used to shoot snipe, the hedges where 
he had so often gone bird-nesting, 
and every other rural object with 
which be had all his life been so fae 
miliar, grew more precious in his eyes, 
and he sighed deeply at the thoughts 
of quitting them to go to spend his life 
elsewhere. 

“I’m afraid it’s greatly fateagued 
you are with your journey,” said 


Mary, who was the only person _ the 
“T said you 


room when he went in. 
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weren't strong enough yet to go so far ; 
put sit down there, an’ be a good boy,” 
added she, cheerily, placing a seat for 
him, “ while I go get you somethin’ 
to take.” 

“ Don’t go, Mary,” said Cornelius, 
as he sat down ; and partly through bo- 
dily weakness, and partly an overflow 
of feeling, he burst into tears. 

“ What is the matter?” said Mary, 
alarmed. 

“‘ Nothing ; only a great lowness,”* 
replied Cornelius. ‘ Mary, there’s no 
one in the world I b’lieve that cares 
for me now only you. It was a dreary 
place to me to-day, that Castle Mac 
Cooney, so it was, where I spent many 
a pleasant day.” 

“* What sort of a one did you find 
him that’s in it now ?” asked Mary ; 
‘*they say he’s a could-hearted man.” 

“And so he is, Mary, I’m sure ; 
he has a could haughty look, an’ 
though he spakes mighty nice and gen- 
teel, there’s somehow a short way wit’ 
him, that one can’t rightly spake one’s 
mind to him at all.” 

“* What did he say?” said Mary. 
“Was he agreeable about the bit of 
land ?” 

“© No—he refused me plump and 
plain, but mighty civil ; and he gave 
me a letter that I’m to take to Dublin, 
and get a situation.” 

“A situation in Dublin!” said 
Mary. “ Oh, sure it isn’t goin’ to lave 
us you are?” 

“If I can’t get the land,” replied 
Cornelius, “‘ I must go an’ take what 
I can get. But what I wanted to say, 
Mary, an’ what I never said before, 
for what was the use when I’am sure 
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you knew I thought it—that is—I 
ope, Mary, my darlin’, that whatever 
good fortune I have, you'll be the one 
to share it with me. It’s you I love 
dearly, Mary, and without you I'll 
never be happy anywhere—Won't you 
spake to me, Mary?” continued he, 
as she turned away to hide her blush- 
ing cheek, and the tear which trickled 
down it. 

«¢ T—I—What can I say to you, 
Cornelius ?” said the affectionate girl. 
** You know my heart, and if you 
won’t think me too free for sayin’ so, 
I won’t deny that it is yours, and that 
I resolved long ago that you were the 
only one I’d ever marry—but you 
frighten me, Cornelius, when you talk 
of goin’ away to Dublin—I'm a sim- 
ple country girl, and don’t know any 
of the ways of them grand places ; 
and you'll see finer and dashin’er girls 
than me there, Cornelius, and then 
maybe you'll be sorry that you ever 
spoke this way to me.” 

It is needless to say that oaths, and 
protestations, and asseverations of etere 
nal affection, urged with all the vehe- 
mence of Irish feeling, were the ane 
swer to these suggestions of Mary— 
that they were all believed and sealed 
with sweetest kisses, and that that 
evening was the happiest of their lives. 
Cornelius arranged that he should go 
to Dublin by the coach the next day 
but one; and that if his letter should 
be the means of procuring him an ap- 
pointment to a place, he would return 
again, the distance being but a day’s 
journey, and settle his plans with 
Mary for their future life. 


Cuapter IV. 


“¢ AND so you never wor in Dublin 
before,” said the coachman to Corne- 
lius, while they were yet some sixteen 
miles distant from that city, for which 
he had departed at the appointed time. 

‘* No, indeed,” said Cornelius. “ I 
hear it’s a grand place.” 

** Be me sowl, an’ you heerd no 
lie,” rejoined the coachman ; “ feix it 
is a great place, sure enough, an’ great 
hangin’ there was in it these times 


past.” 


“« They hung a great many, did 
they ?” 

** Ay, dozens—hunderts of ’um 
every week—hangin’s no novelty now 
—no sight to run to see as it used to 
be—they’d tuck a fellow up to a lamps 
post, without sayin’ ‘ by your lave,’ or 
* ov you plase,’ or any soart of civility 
at all at all.” 

‘*T suppose you saw a dale of the 
—— bein’ so much upon the 
road : 





* Depression of spirits.—‘‘ He’s troubled wit’ a lowness,” is a common expression, 
applied to one subject to fits of nervous melancholy. 
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“ Ay did I, faith, an’ a sorrowful 
sight it was; I seen as much of it as 
any man between this an’ the middle 
of Irelant, an’ that’s Athlone they sa 
—an’ devil pursue me if ever I wis 
to see the like agin.” 

* Is Dublin quiet now ?” 

** Oh, Dublin was mighty paceable 
all the time, only there was martial 
law, an’ people’s names chalked on the 
doors—every sowl, big and little, that 
lived in the house. So if you have 
much acquaintance there, you'll find 
them out quite asy ; not doubtin’, sir, 
but you read, of course.” 

It wouldn’t be hard,” said Cor- 
nelius, ‘ to read the names of all my 
acquaintance there; an’ the raison 
why, that I haven’t any.” 

“ Well,” rejoined the communica. 
tive charioteer, “‘ maybe you’ve no loss 
there either ; for I can tell you, there’s 
more people in Dublin, than there’s 
good of um.” 

In the discussion of the various sub 
jects of the rebellion,—horse-flesh,— 
farming,—and hunting,—the time was 
occupied, until they approached near 
the bridge of the Grand Canal, which 

ssés across the great southern road, 
within a short drive of the entrance of 
the city. Here they were stopped for 
a time, while the gates which, for the 
security of the city, had been erected 
on the canal bridges, were opened, 
and a short colloquy, touching the 
news of the day, took place between 
the coachman and the sergeant of the 
guard which was mounted upon the 
bridge. 

It was a beautiful evening, early in 
the month of October, and the setting 
sun lighted up to the greatest advan- 
tage the beautiful scene upon which 
Cornelius gazed, with that mixture of 
delightand wonderment whicha youn 
traveller only can feel, when the worl 
is new to him, and no crowd of com- 
parisons rush upon his mind to de- 
preciate the value of that which pre- 
Sents itself to his admiration. The 
canal here well deserves to be called 
grand, and seems, like many other 

mablic works in Ireland, to have been 

‘ormed more with a view to magnifi- 
éence and beauty, than utility and 
économy. Though not very deep, it 
is of great breadth, with a broad foot- 
way on either side, lined with old and 
lofty elms, which, stretching along as 
far ‘as the eye can reach, form a mag~ 
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nificent avenue, with a fine sheet of 


water in the centre. Between the 
point of which we speak, and the ba 
sin to which the waters flow, there 
are three distinct levels, which look 
like successive terraces descending to 
the town, and lined all the way by 
those fine trees, whose huge leafy 
branches were now all turned to golden 
colour by the setting sun, and their 
shadows reflected upon the smooth 
surface of the tranquil water in which 
another wood, not less beautiful; 
though unreal, seemed to grow. This 
was the view upon the right. In front ° 
and a little to the left, the noble des 
mesne of the Phoenix Park presented 
its beautifully undulated surface 
here a deep ravine, with its sides 
clothed with furze,—and there a grassy 
eminence, which sloped away into a 
grove of whitethorn, from which the 
deer dart out, to sweep away across 
the wide level plains that this im. 
mense park affords. Beyond this lies . 
the ivy-topped hill of Knockmaroon, 
behind which the sun was rapidly 
sinking down, and covering it with a 
flood of ruddy light that made the 
hill appear on fire. : 

The progress of the coach soon 
changed the scene ; and as they rapids 
Vy approached the city, the novelty of 
the sight of a huge mass of thouses 
congregated together, the smoky cloud 
which hung above them, and the vae 
riety of vehicles passing along the 
road, engrossed all the attention of 
Cornelius. They passed along through 
the narrow suburb of Kilmainham, 
crowded with groups of pigs and chile 
dren, who squeeled in unharmonious 
concert as the coach passed ; the pigs 
through fear of being run over, and 
the children to honour the imposing 
vehicular convenience with a cheer. 
The old Court-house, with its misera< 
ble-looking dungeon grates beneath, 
was now left behind ; and the Found- 
ling-Hospital, with its lofty prison- 
like walls ; the long line of St James’ 
Street passed through, and Cornelius 
found himself quite lost in the bustle 
of Thomas Street, that grand mart of 
country merchandize, renowned in 
the annals of modern Irish insurrec- 
tions. It was there Lord Edward 


Fitzgerald had received his death- 

wound ; and there, in a few years 

after, Lord Kilwarden was butcher- 

ed; and Emmet, that mad enthusiast, 
12 
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whose noble qualities would have gra- 
ced a noble cause, died the death of a 
traitor on the scaffold. 

Cornelius was “‘ wondering if there 
was no end to the streets,” when he 
was informed that he had arrived in 
Corn-market, where he had been re- 
commended to stop at the house of a 
“ dacent man from the County Kil- 
dare, that was very civil, and gave 
things raisonable.” Here he remained 
for the night ; and, in the morning, 
having dressed himself in his hest at- 
tire, he put his letter in his pocket, 
and went forth to seek for the Custom- 
house, to which it was directed. His 
way lay through the very centre of the 
city of Dublin, a city which was even 
then, and is much more now, worthy 
the admiration of those who take 
pleasure in the views which a magni- 
ficent city can afford. To the un- 
practised eye of Cornelius, it appear- 
ed nothing but grandeur. After a long 
walk through the bustling passages 
of High-street and Castle-street, he 
found himself at ‘“‘ Dublin Castle,” 
of which the very name was not pro- 
nounced without a feeling of awe, in 
the country parts of Ireland, during 
the rebellion. Here was the seat of 
government—the fountain of terror— 
the head-quarters of the military—the 
place of council, and the place of pu- 
nishment—the dreaded spot where, 
according to the impassioned rant of 
Curran, ‘“‘ The councils ef govern- 
ment were holden over catacombs of 
living death ; where the wretch that 
was buried as a man, lay till his heart 
had had time to fester and dissolve, 
and was then dug up a witness!” But 
Cornelius was no politician, and was 
only interested in the military specta- 
cle which the court-yards of the Cas- 
tle afforded. When the Castle of Dub- 
lin is spoken of, let not the Edin- 
burgh reader associate with the sound, 
the idea of a fortress built upon a 
rocky pinnacle, and standing like an 
armed giant, the lofty guardian of its 
own ‘* romantic town.” The place 
which, in the metropolis of Ireland, 
receives the name of Castle, had no- 
thing whatever castellated in its struc- 
ture, but consisted of various ranges 
of brick buildings, inclosing two ex- 
tensive yards, and containing, besides 
the residence of the Lord Lieutenant, 
the offices of the Treasury and of 
State, and of the several military de- 
partments of the country—its situa- 
tion low, and entirely destitute of mi- 
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litary fortification. But arms were 
piled and flags were flying in the 
yards, and troops were marching to 
and fro, to the sound of martial mu-, 
sic, such as Cornelius had never heard 
before, and he looked upon the whole 
scene with that pleasure which the 
view of a great improvement in the 
art which we have ourselves endea- 
voured to practise, is so likely to ex 
cite. Descending Cork Hill from the 
Upper Castle-yard, he came to the 
Royal Exchange, which is more hap 
pily placed for view than the other 
public edifices of Dublin, forming the 
termination of a long line of street, 
which comes down from the northern 
part of the city, and crosses the Lif- 
fey in its progress by a bridge of ele- 
gant structure. But we shall lose sight 
of our story if we linger thus amid the 
topography of Dublin, and Cornelius 
must be supposed to have paused with 
long and lingering looks of wonder 
and delight at the Parliament House 
and the University, and having ar- 
rived, through a narrow passage, where 
now stands a magnificent street call- 
ed after the Earl of Westmoreland, 
at Carlisle Bridge, the view of the 
Custom- house burst upon him, which, 
as far as external appearance goes, is 
beyond a doubt the most magnificent 
Custom-house in the world. Having 
with no small difficulty, and after va- 
rious inquiriks, and peregrinations 
from staircase to staircase, and corridor 
to corridor, arrived at the waiting- 
room of the Commissioners, he asked 
to see the gentleman to whom his let- 
ter was addressed. ‘ See him !” said 
the mess.nger, surveying Cornelius 
from head to foot,—‘‘ he never sees 
no one, except its gentlemen on very 
partik’lar business, while he’s at the 
Boord—If I was to make bould to go 
in to him for you, what shud I say 
was your business ?” 
“ T’vea letter from a friend of his,” 
said Cornelius. ; 
** Oh, if that’s the case, give it to 
me,” said the man, almost snatching 
it from him. “ I'll take it an’ ax if 
there’s an answer for you.” : 
The letter. was taken in to that place 
of awful state, the Board-room of the 
Irish Custom- house, and the messen- 
ger returned to say, “‘ He was too 
busy entirely to look at the letter 
just now, and that Cornelius should 
wait.” And so he did wait for two 
long hours, when at, length a fussy- 
looking little gentleman made his ap- 
5U 
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pearance, with vivid eyes seeming al- 
most to start from his head, and a 
face which blushed for the quantity 
of claret which its owner nightly 
transferred from three bottles to his 
throat ; he held the letter which Cor- 
nelius had brought in his hand, and 
instantly let fly at him a volley of 
questions without waiting for an an- 
swer toone of them. “ Well, young 
man—just come from the country, I 
suppose—Those damned rebels all 
quiet yet? No crop, I’m told, at all— 
Your property destroyed, I suppose— 
Mr MacCooney quite well, I hope— 
What’s your age °” 

“* Almost twenty, sir,” said Corne- 
lius, who was lucky enough to hit 
upon the last question without endea- 
vouring to answer any of the others. 

“* Very good, very good,” returned 
the Commissioner, “‘ you seem a smart 
young man, and I hope you'll do very 
well. Come to me in three or four 
days, and I’ll see what can be done 
for you ;” and so saying he turned 
upon his heel into the room of state 
again, leaving Cornelius not a little 
confounded at the thoughts of waiting 
three or four days without any one he 
knew to speak to, and without the 
least idea of what was to be the result 
of the letter which he had presented. 
His frame still weak, and exhausted 
with his long stroll through the city, 
his spirits easily sunk, and he found 
his way back to his inn with slow and 
melancholy steps, hardly regarding the 
objects which in the morning had fill- 
ed him with so much pleasing asto- 
nishment. 

There are few situations of negative 
unhappiness more strongly felt than 
that of a stranger without friends, and 
without business, in a large city—one 
is beset with the most anti-philanthro- 
pic sensations, and more than half 
disposed to fgo to buffets with the 
crowds who shove with rude velocity 
along the streets, and have the auda- 
‘city to be loud, and busy, and loqua- 
cious, while we are sad and silent, 
and most philosophically weary of the 
world. Cornelius was not sufficiently 
in health to partake of the jollification 
which his inn would have afforded, 
and which at another time would have 
prevented the time from appearing so 
wy long to him ; so that before the 
end of the four days had arrived, he 
‘had become heartily weary of the me- 
tropolis, and all things therein. 

Upon the fourth day he was most 
punctual in his attendance upon the 
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Commissioner, who informed him toe 
his no small astonishment, that he had 
been speaking toa friend, and expects 
ed to get him a place with £.70 a-year 
in the Custom-house at Liverpool. 

‘** At Liverpool?” said Cornelius, 
* is it in England, sir?” 

** Yes, to be sure, in England, and, 
a fortunate fellow you'll be to get 
there.” 

*¢ T don’t know that, sir,” returned 
Cornelius; ‘* as far as I am come, 
grand a place as this is, I like home 
better, and I’m afraid that it’s going 
farther to fare worse I'd be if I cross. 
ed the say.” 

** Poh, ridiculous! You must gg 
there for a time at all events—that is 
if I can get the place for you—and 
afterwards, should you want to get 
here, which I don’t think you ever 
will, perhaps we will manage it for 
you. Come back to me in three days.” 

The Commissioner then left Corne« 
lius to his own meditations, who stood 
gaping as if uncertain whether he had 

eard aright what had been commu. 
nicated to him, so astonished was he 
at the idea of being transported to 
England ; however, when he got back 
to the inn, he began to think it was 
time he should write home to Mary 
to say how he had come on, and to 
tell her what had been proposed to 
him. His letter was as follows: 


«© My pEaR Mary, 

**T hope this letter will find you 
well, as I am middling at present, 
thanks be to God, though still weakly. 
Dear Mary, you'd wonder to see what 
a great fine place this is, only terrible 
lonesome ; not in the regard of the 
want of people, for there are crowds 
everywhere, but what signifies that, 
when one goes about like a dog in a 
fair that has lost his master, looking 
up in everybody’s face, and not know- 
ing no one. This makes me often 
think of you, Mary, which to be sure 
I was always thinking of at any rate, 
and how I long to see you again, 
which, plase God, I will as soon as I 
can get out of this place. Dear Mary, 
I gave my letter to the gentleman, a 
cute-looking smart-spoken little man, 
and he said all as one as that he’d do 
for me, and bid me wait till I would 
come to him again, which I did, and 
behold you, he says it’s to Liverpool I 
must go. Liverpool is a place of great 
trade akross the sea in England ; and I 
hear it’s a very fine place to be in, but 
if I could, I'd rather stay at home, 
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and I said as much to the gentleman, 
but he didn’t let on to hear me. Dear 
Mary, let me know what you think 
about it—he said maybe I could get 
back here after I was there a while. 
It isn’t settled yet, and I am to go to 
him in three days more. Dear Mary, 
give my love to your father and Tim 
and Phil, and I hope the cow got well 
over her calving. Your affectionate 
** Conn® M‘Cooney.” 


Mr Charles MacCooney’s friend the 
Commissioner was on various accounts 
anxious to oblige him, and took no 
small pains to get the appointment for 
forvelius in Liverpool, which he ef= 
fected by representing that his life 
would be in danger if he remained in 
Ireland, a number of rebels having 
sworn to kill him. He was appointed 
therefore to Liverpool with an under- 
standing, which, however, was not 
known to the person most interested 
in knowing it, that when he had learn- 
ed the business of a revenue officer he 
should be sent abroad. After a delay 
of three or four weeks the matter was 
arranged, and Cornelius was informed 
that he should prepare for setting out 
in ten days, which time he determined 
to make use of in returning to the 
country. He had received a message 
from Mary in answer to his letter— 
for she was too doubtful of her epis< 
tolary abilities to put them to the trial 
without some very urgent occasion— 
the message was one full of affection- 
ate wishes for his health, but as to his 
going to England, she left it all to him- 
self to fix on what was best. 

Cornelius returned to the country 
with the rather awkward feeling of 
not being sure where he ought to go, 
or what place he should call his home ; 
but his kind and hearty reception at 
the house where he had been domici- 
led during his illness, soon dissipated 
this comfortless sensation. The time 
he had to stay was short, and unfor- 
tunately too short to effect that which 
‘was so important to the happiness of 
the youthful pair. They were both 

oung enough to wait, and it was at 
ength settled that Cornelius should 
go to Liverpool alone and stay for a 
ear, in the hope of getting back, as 
ad been suggested by the Commis- 
sioner ; or if that were found impos- 
sible, that he would beg leave of ab- 
sence and come over for Mary, who 
— then settle with him in Eng- 
n 


And now the last evening they were 
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to spend together was come, and the 
long twelvemonth’s absence stood be- 
fore their sight like a gloomy chasm 
which is fearful at the brink, however 
passable it may have appeared at a 
distance. It was in vain that Mary 
tried to be cheerful—a sad presenti- 
ment of unhappy days hung over her 
heart. She thought of the dangers of 
= sea which her lover had to cross, 
an 

** Her fancy follow’d him through foam- 

ing waves !”” 

She remembered the wound, the ef- 
fects of which he still felt, and the 
unextracted ball, and trembled for a 
relapse where she could not be to 
nurse him ; and then there was some- 
thing like a doubt—a vague yet dark 
suspicion, which she could neither ace 
count for nor shake off, that absence 
might weaken his attachment, and 
some English girl gain the heart which 
had been so fondly pledged to her. 

Oppressed with these feelings, she 
walked along with Cornelius the even- 
ing before he was to leave for Dublin, 
silent and melancholy. 

** I wish I could get you to spake, 
Mary,” said he, “ for it’s a long time 
before I’ll hear you spake again after 
to-night.” 

“* And that’s the very raison I can’t 
spake,” replied Mary ; “ my heart is 
very low entirely.” 

‘* My own’s not much better, Mary ; 
but sure there’s no use in it, and 
though we part for a while, plase God 
it’s all for good.” 

‘* T hope it is,” said Mary, with a 
sigh. ‘ I never seen the say, Corne- 
lius, but I hear it’s a terrible danger- 
ous thing—didn’t you see it when you 
were in Dublin ?” 

“Yes I did, from the Pigeon-House, 
where I went one Sunday. It’s a terri- 
ble sight of water as far as ever you 
can see and farther, rowlin’ and rowl- 
in’, and foamin’ up like a pot boiling 
over ; but they said it was nothing at 
all where I seen it, to what it is out 
at say, beyond the Hill of Howth and 
Ireland’s eye.” 

** I’m sure it must be terrible,” said 
Mary, “ an’ I’m afraid somethin’ may 
happen to you in crossing it.” 

** Oh, not the laste fear in life,” 
replied Cornelius, ‘‘ them that crosses 
it often knows the way of it so well. 
I'll engage we'll get over safe enough, 
barrin’ a little say sickness ; an’ that, 
they say, is like the priest’s penance, 
very sevare sometimes, but it does one 
good afterwards.” 








“© Ay, but you're not fit to bear 
sickness, Cornelius, now, for you know 
omege not so strong as you used to 
‘be. Oh, Cornelius, jewel, take care 
of yourself, for I dread anything hap- 
penin’ you there where you're goin’, 
and no one to take care of you.” 

** Oh, never fear, you'll see what 
care I'll take ; an’ I hope I'll be as 
stout as ever next year, when I come 
over to see you, my own darlin’ little 
girl, again.” 

‘* But are you sure you'll come, and 
not forget me, Cornelius, and lave me 
for some English girl ?” 

** Lave you, Mary! If Ido may my 
life lave me ;—no, I’m not the one to 
break my word that way.” 
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‘* | wasn’t in earnest, Cornelius,” 
said Mary, “‘ when I said that. | 
don’t think you would lave me now, 
for you wouldn’t kill me witha broken 
heart ; and if it was a thing that you 
forgot me, be sure your poor Mary 
would soon be in her grave.” 

“* And may I follow her suddenly 
and surely, if I do,” said Cornelius, 
solemnly. 

Thus did they renew their vows 
and promises of mutual fidelity, and 
the next morning Cornelius once more 
took the coach for Dublin, where, ha. 
ving arrived, he received the necessary 
instructions, and in a few days took 
his passage on board a merchant ves 
sel for Liverpool. 


Cuarrter V, 


Turrty years ago, the passage from 
Dublin to Liverpool was a formidable 
affair, compared with what it is at 
present. Cornelius took with him a 
week’s sea-store when he proceeded 
to the vessel in the Custom-house 
Dock, and he soon found himself float- 
ing down the river, and fairly parted 
from his native land. A gentle breeze 
soon swept the vessel out into the 
beautiful Bay of Dublin. They shot 
along the south wall, at the extre- 
mity of which is placed the little fort 
called the Pigeon- House, from whence 
a broad wall of granite blocks shoots 
out a great distance farther into the 
sea, and joins the rock upon which 
the Dublin Light-house is built. Pass- 
ing this, the wider glories of the bay 
display themselves. On the left, the 
low flat shore is studded with white 
bathing cottages approaching the wa- 
ter’s edge, which glitter in the sun, 
while the eye is relieved by the green 
of the fields that stretch out beyond 
them ; while on the right, the eye, 
after one wide sweep of strand, is 
carried on to a bold and rocky shore 
—here ornamented with all that art 
can do to beautify the scene, and there 
left in its bare and natural wildness. 
From thence looking inland, villas 
and rich woods cover the face of the 
‘country, till the view is bounded by 
the chain of Dublin mountains, which, 
running along eastward, mix with the 
Wicklow hills, that in their turn blend 
with the blue sky in the far distance. 
And now they swept along with swell- 
ing sails, mid-way between the hills 
of Howth and Killiney, the extreme 
points of the bay on north and south, 


which stand out into the open sea, 
like pillars planted by nature to mark 
this portal of the waters, and shelter 
the land from the violence of the ocean 
storm. 

Since that time, the persevering 
hand of man has wrought a change 
upon the rocky mass of Killiney, 
which one might have supposed no- 
thing but a violent convulsion of na- 
ture could have effected. In order to 
form the harbour of Kingston, at some 
miles’ distance, the quarriers have set 
to work, and, with the aid of gun. 
powder, have split and shattered the 
mountain almost to its centre, and by 
means of trucks and rail-roads, the 
huge fragments have been sent rolling 
down to the shore, and hurled into 
the sea, while old Killiney displays 
her scorched and riven bosom to the 
storm—unsightly. 

A sea voyage was once upon a time, 
when steam-boats as yet were not, the 
very aptest emblem of uncertainty ; 
and amongst many sins against poetry 
and the picturesque, which the in- 
ventors of these modern conveniences 
have to answer for, we have to lay to 
their charge, the depriving us of the 
charming analogy to the voyage of 
life, which the uncertainty of a sea 
voyage used to afford. The favourable 
breeze which had sent the vessel down 
the river, wheeled to the south when 
they cleared the bay, and drove her 
round the point of Howth, and past 
the rugged crags of Ireland’s eye. The 
morning found them beating about 
between I.ambay Island and the Isle 
of Man, and it was not until after 
eight days’ struggle against adverse 
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‘wind and stormy weather that they 
anchored off Liverpool. 

Cornelius got into the town upon a 
Sunday, sick, and weary of that least 

eeable of all sorts of existence, 
which a landsman endures in a small 
vessel at sea; the land breeze, how- 
ever, soon recovered him, and he hasted 
towards the inn to which he had been 
recommended to take up his quarters. 
« And so this is England I’m in,” said 
he to himself as he looked about; 
“ and a mighty nice place it is, to be 
sure, though there’s not much differ- 
ence between itself and Dublin nei- 
ther, an’ of the two I don’t b'lieve 


ebut Dublin’s the finest after all.” He 


now reached the inn, and the sight of 
a good English breakfast laid out in a 
neat little parlour, reminding him for- 
cibly of the fast he had kept for some 
days before, he rung the bell, which 
was answered by a smart pretty little 
Lancashire girl, dressed in her short 
tight gown, and looking as neat as if 
she had nothing else to do but keep 
herself so. 

* What would you please to want, 
sir ?” said she. 

“‘ It’s my breakfast I want, miss,” 
said Cornelius, who did not suppose 
it was a common servant who address- 
ed him, ‘‘ whether I plase or no, for 
I’m just come off the say, where, if 
fasting would make my sowl, I’m 
sure I'd toon go to heaven, but here 
on land I’ve no chance that way.” 

** You shall have it directly, sir,” 
said the girl, disappearing. 

“‘ Faith, but that’s not like Ireland 
at all,” said Cornelius. ‘‘ I percave 
now where it is I am. How nice 
and pretty she spikes, an’ as smart 
she looks, as if she was goin’ to a 
dance.” The appearance of the kettle 
put an end to his soliloquy, and he 
was presently deeply engaged in the 
discussion of rolls and beef and tea, 
when another person entered the room, 
and sat down at the opposite side of 
the table ; he had taken up the news- 
paper to read, when happening to 

lance at the face of Cornelius, who 
ad been too busy to look at him, the 
paper dropped from his hands, and he 
ejaculated in arich Leinster brogue— 

** Christ Jasus !” and could get no 

farther with hisspeech, but sat with his 


mouth a-gape, and his eyes fixed upon _ 


the young man. 

Cornelius raised his head at the ex 
clamation, and beheld in his compa- 
nion, one of his comrades in arms, who 


had belonged to the yeomanry corps, 
and who had been close behind when 
he received his wound. 

“* Ryan,” said he, with surprise, 
‘* I’m very glad to see you, an’ it’s little 
I thought to see any one I knew in 
these parts.” 

** Coony,” said Ryan, “ are you 
sure it’s yourself, and not your fetch ? 
Only I never heerd of a fetch ateing 
beet and roulls, I wouldn’t believe 
it was you, though you were to swear 
it; for didn’t I see you killed, or all 
as one, an’ afterwards was tould you 
were killed to death by the rebels, 
and then buried betore you were dead 
all out?” 

** Ohno,” said Cornelius, laughing ; 
** it was bad enough with me, but not 
quite so bad as that either.” 

“ Then, if it is you,” said Ryan, 
still with an air of doubt, “‘ how did 
you escape? I was sent to Dublin 
with an express in a day or two after 
we bet the rebels at Ballycooley, an’ 
thought you were dead and buried. 
I had friends in Dublin, and so I didn’t 
go back, and they’ve sent me over 
here about some business.” 

Cornelius recounted his adventures 
from the time he was separated from 
his party in the retreat trom Bally- 
cooley, and at the end, Ryan swore he 
would never believe again that a man 
was dead, *‘ barrin’ he was at his wake, 
or his funeral, at the laste.” 

Ryan was to return to Dublin the 
next day, and Cornelius availed him- 
self of his knowledge of the town in 
the meantime to procure a lodging; 
and having intrusted to his care a 
letter for Mary, and seen him to his 
ship, he went to the Custom-house, 
and producing his credentials, was in 
a few days placed in a situation to 
learn the duties of the service to which 
he was to belong. He found his place 
for some time irksome enough ; the 
man under whose direction he was 
placed, was one of that class of which 
one needs not to be long in England 
in order to find a specimen. He loved 
pudding and roast beef, and his wife 
and children, and to be rude when he 
dared. He was strictly honest ; and 
had about as much feeling as a cabe 
bage. He looked with some dislike 
upon Cornelius, for two reasons ; first, 
because to teach him his business gave 
him trouble, and next because he was 
an Irishman ; for Irishmen had, rather 
unhappily for both parties, not the 
good fortune to be much in favour 
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with the mere John Bull, nor has the 
enlarged intercourse which has since 
taken — between the countries, 
more than partially removed this pre- 
judice, as I hope I may be permitted 
to call it. 

The impression which recent events 
in Ireland had made upon the mind 
of Cornelius, was such, that he seem- 
ed likely to form an exception to the 
general character of unsteadiness that 
attaches to his countrymen. He went 
on regularly and well, attending close- 
ly to his business, and becoming very 
useful in his situation, and by slow 
degrees gaining something of the con- 
fidence of his superior. 

He occasionally received letters from 
Mary, which, although not very ac- 
curately worded, or correctly spelled, 
conveyed the genuine sentiments of a 
kind and warm heart, which was af- 
fectionately attached to him ; and he 
did not fail to answer them in terms 
equally affectionate, and almost equal- 
ly sincere. 

Four months had now passed away, 
and his health and strength were 
much restored. He lived hitherto 
almost without society, solacing him- 
self in his lonely evenings with anti- 
cipations of the domestic comfort he 
should enjoy when he was enabled to 
make Mary his wife ; unfortunately, 
however, a change took place which 
altered his habits and the current of 
his thoughts. 

His old companion, Ryan, returned 

again to Liverpool to remain some 
time, and having soon found him out, 
endeavoured to ridicule the way of 
life which he found Cornelius prac- 
tised. 
** Why, is it practising for a priest 
you are,” said he, “ living here with- 
out a bit of fun from one week’s end 
to the other? Come along here till I 
tache you some life, and don’t have it 
to say when you go home that you 
seen nothing.” 

_Cornelius resisted once or twice, 
but at length he was prevailed upon 
to be “‘ taught some life” in Ryan's 
company, and was but too soon able to 
** go alone” in the new scenes which 
were opened to him. He was, as we 
somewhere mentioned before, dealt 
with rather favourably by nature in 
the matters of face and figure, and the 
female acquaintances to whom Ryan 
introd him, while they rallied 
him on his Irish rusticity, bestowed 
such compliments in other respects, as 
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flattered his vanity, and turned his aj 
tention to the cultivation of those 
sonal embellishments which he was 
soon persuaded were all he wanted to 
make him a very agreeable dashing 
young fellow. He soon became cons 
siderably a fop, minced his broad Irish, 
paid compliments, affected gallantry, 
and lost his taste for simplicity and 
goodness. He no longer turned with 
so much fondness to recollections of 
Ireland, nor dwelt with so much plea- 
sure upon the anticipation of his re. 
turn there; and sometimes when, in the 
company of his new female acquainte 
ances, he thought of Mary, his mind 
fell into a comparison of her rustic 
manner, her dress, her walk, her man 
ner of speaking, with that of the smart 
gay young women around him ; and as 
in the new views of excellence which 
had opened upon him, external ap- 
pearance alone was contemplated, the 
parallel concluded much to the disad- 
vantage of poor Mary. He now began 
to think that he had gone too far in 
his professions of attachment to her. 
When a letter came from her, he knew 
not what to say in reply, and there 
fore postponed his answer, until at last 
one came containing some slight re~ 
proaches for his omission, and then he 
grew angry, and endeavoured to jus- 
tify to himself his perfidious neglect. 
He answered it unkindly, and soon 
after received the following :— 


“© My pear CornELIvs, 

** IT was afrade long ago that it 
would come to this when you went 
away to liv among grander people nor 
we. O Cornelius, you doan’t love me 
any longer, or you couldn’t write your 
last letter and spake so unkindly, only 
because I said you ought to write to 
me oftener. God knows, it is only my 
affection for you made me long to 
hear, and grieved me to be disappoint- 
ed. But I will complain no more. If 
you wish to forget all that ever passed 
between us, I will never remind you 
of it agen, and I woan’t be long here 
to trouble you or any one else. 

* Your affectionate 
** Mary KELty.” 


Cornelius was affected when he read 
this letter; and under the influence 
of a tide of returning feeling, he sat 
down to write an answer toit. This, 
however, he found a more difficult 
task than he had anticipated, for he 
could not make for himself a satisfac- 
tory apology ; and he had only accom- 
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plished a few lines of his‘letter, when 
the hour arrived at which he had pro- 


mised to call upon Ryan, and go with: 


him to a dance. Leaving the letter 
unwritten, and glad of an excuse for 
quitting an ——— task, he pro 
ceeded to keep his appointment ; and 
his friend perceiving that he was in 
worse spirits then usual, insisted on 
his drinking punch “ to put life in 
him.” Cornelius was without much 
difficulty induced to yield to this per- 
suasion, as he had resorted to the 
same means more than once before, 
when he found reflection unpleasant ; 
and the consequence was, that he went 
to the dance, with his brain heated, 
and all his pulses beating with the 
artificial excitement of intoxication. 
There were a number of young women 
at the dance, whose natural beauty, 
and most of them possessed some 
share, was set off to the best advan- 
tage by the kind of dressing most 
calculated to display their charms. 
Amongst them was one, the especial 
favourite of Cornelius, a beautiful 
young woman, who appeared like a 
ady at night, though she manufac- 
tured ladies’ dresses in the day, and 
who was as imprudent, and as fond 
of admiration, as she was fair. In her 
presence Cornelius forgot all the feel- 
ings which Mary’s letter had called 
forth ; and fired by intoxication and 
beauty, poured forth his admiration 
in terms of warmth, which, instead of 
being checked, were rather encouraged 
by the manner in which they were re- 
ceived. When the dance was over, it 
fell to the lot of our hero to see this 
beautiful young woman home ; their 
way did not happen to be the same as 
that of any of their companions ; and 
however fervent the language of Cor- 
nelius was in the presence of others, 
it may be easily supposed it was not 
less so now that they were alone. 
They reached the door of the house in 
which she lived. If they had had to 
knock—if a servant had come to the 
door, all might have been well; but 
the devil, who is “so very sly,” had 
ee the young woman with a 
atch key, with which she opened the 
door for herself. They lingered on the 
step. Cornelius swore it was “‘ a more 
tal sin to part so soon ;” he took her 
hand, which was not withdrawn ; he 
saw she blushed—he felt she trem- 
bled—he almost feared she would have 
fallen, and caught her in his arms. 
™ 
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The day-light, which found them 
still together, broke upon Cornelius a: 
false and perjured man, and bound by 
passionate oaths, and by honour, to be’ 
the husband of the young English- 
woman before night. The dawn of 
morning warned him to go home, and 
he rushed through the streets to his 
lodgings ; his mind too bewildered, to 
think of anything distinctly. 

He flung himself on his bed, and 
slept for an hour or two, until the 
bright day shining in upon him awa- 
kened him to a sense of what he had 
done. 

The first objects which met his eye, 
as he sprung from where he lay, were 
the letter he had received from Mary 
the day before, and his own half-writ- 
ten answer, while at the same instant 
the recollection of all that had passed 
since he had left that unfinished let- 
ter, flashed with terrible distinctness 
upon his mind. 

His brain whirled round, he reeled, 
and fell upon the bed, covering his 
face with his hands, and passionately 
calling himself a villain. 

I shall not protract my tale, by res 
counting all that Cornelius suffered. 
He gave himself up as a lost man, was 
married to the young Englishwoman, 
and never was happy anymore. Mary’s 
letter was of course never answered— 
the recollection of the way he had 
treated her was too bitter to be indul« 
ged, and, to drive away thought, Cor« 
nelius habitually resorted to drink. 
He became a sot, and his health sufs 
fered in consequence—he neglected 
his business, was reprimanded, and 
grew savage in his temper. His young 
wife bore with this but for a short 
time. She felt too much the value of 
her personal charms to submit to the 
harshness of a “ brute of an Irish- 
man,” which, before long, she very 
unceremoniously assured him he was; 
and at the end of a few months, ran 
off from Cornelius to seek for consolae 
tion in the protection of a rich mere 
chant’s son, who had an ambition to 
get a name for doing something rakish. 

It was the morning after she had 
abandoned him, while he was yet 
sunk under the weight of shame and 
disgrace, which he had dragged upon 
himself by his perfidy and impru- 
dence, that he received a letter by the 
Irish post. He broke the seal with 
a sullen courage as if he were as- 
sured that he could hear nothing 
which would make him more misere 
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able than he was already. It was but 
a few lines, and from Mary. “ Cor- 
nelius,” the letter said, “‘ I write these 
few lines to tell vou I forgive you upon 
my dying bed. Since you've forgot me, 
maybe you doan’t care for this ; but if 
= should ever remember me, and 
ear that I’m dead and gone, I would 
like you to know that I bore no ill will 
to you, though you used me hardly, 
but forgave you before I died.” 
Cornelius read this letter, and let it 
fall from his hands without a word. 
He received it in his office, and after 
a brief interval, went on copying the 
paper before him with mechanical ex- 
actness—finished his business, shut 
up his papers, and arranging every< 
thing with unusual care, went home 
and sat down in his room pale and si- 
lent as a statue. He did not go to bed, 
nor stir from his position till the ap- 
pearance of day-light the next morn- 
ing, when putting on his hat, he sud- 
denly rushed out of the house, and 
ran to the Quay. He found a vessel 
bound that day for Dublin, in which 
he embarked, and arrived in four or 
five days. It was night when he 
landed, and the coaches for the coun- 
try were all gone, but he would not be 
delayed, and set out to walk through 
rain and darkness to the County Kil- 
dare. It was about noon on the fol- 
lowing day that Cornelius, with a wild 
and distracted look, all wet, and drag- 
gled with the mud of the road, wound 
round the bottom of a hill by which 
an old road passes within a few miles 
of Ballycooley, concealing from the tra- 
veller, until he arrives within half a 
mile of it, the ruins of an old church, 
which has been long abandoned, but 
still retains its grave-yard, where 


“The rude forefathers of the hamlet 
sleep.”’ 


At this instant, the loud wail of the 
Irish funeral-cry burst upon his ear, 
and made him start back with horror. 
There is a something terrible in this 
ery, and perhaps not the less from the 
near resemblance of some of its sounds 
to those of wild merriment, which im- 
parts a sensation as if there were some- 
thing frantic in the wild lament which 
is poured over the dead. Cornelius 
dared not advance a step further,—the 

ocession was now full in his view, and 
he knew too well, from what he saw, 
that they were the mortal remains of 
some young maiden which were borne 
to the graye. The coffin, which was 
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borne upon men’s shoulders was fol. 
lowed by a train of young girls dressed 
in white, and walking two by two, 
bearing in their hands short white 
wands, upon the ends of which oval 
hoops were fastened, decorated with 
white paper, cut into devices emblem. 
atic of innocence and purity, while 
some were also hung round with the 
pale flowers of the spring. Behind 
these came the troop of ‘* Keeners,” 
old women with their heads wrapped 
in white handkerchiefs, which, falling 
down upon the shoulders, was closed 
in front upon the breast. These, as 
often as the procession halted, or the 
bearers of the coffin were changed, put 
forth that wild cry which floated with 
melancholy cadence through the hol- 
— and was echoed from every little 
ill. 

An old woman who had gone down. 
to the end of her field to look at “ the 
Bern,” as she called it, now approach« 
ed Cornelius, who asked with a hoarse 
voice, which, by a desperate effort, he 
made to appear calm and steady, whose 
funeral it was? 

“It’s the daughter of one Kelly,” 
said the old woman ; “ she died, poor 
crathur, of a decay ; and they say, ins 
deed, her heart was bruck—a young 
man from her own raybrud, they say, 
deserted her ; an’ she was soft-hearted, 
pur girl, and tuck on so that she died. 
God forgive him, that has the sin of 
her death to answer for, anyhow.” 

The woman passed on to her cabin, 
and Cornelius, with a groan, cast him- 
self upon his face, upon the damp 
earth, and there he lay till night began 
to fall. 

The sound of a coach approaching 
was the first that he appeared to hear. 
He rose, but staggered, and found he 
could scarcely stand. He was able, how- 
ever, in a feeble voice, to hail the coach, 
which was the mail for Dublin, and 
he was assisted to a seat upon it. He 
soon, however, began to shiver, so as 
hardly to be able to sit on the coach— 
racking pains shot through his head 
and limbs ; and when the mail arri- 
ved at Rathcoole, he was obliged to be 
lifted down and carried into a publice 
house, where he was put to bed. In 
the morning he was raving in the de- 
lirium of fever, which growing rapidly 
worse, he died at the end of three 
days, and was buried, without any one 
knowing even his name. His eyes 


were closed by strangers, and no one 
shed a tear upon his grave. 
15 
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THE BRITISH COLONIES. 


LETTER TO HI8 GRACE THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON, &c. &e. &c. 


FROM JAMES M‘QUEEN, ESQ. 


My Lorp Duke, 

CauteD to fill the highest and the 
most important office in the councils 
of your Sovereign, as with the appro- 
bation of the country your Grace has 
been—the high estimation in which 
you are known to hold national ho- 
nour—and the deep regard which your 
Grace is known to entertain for every- 
thing connected with the prosperity 
and the independence of the British 
Empire, induce me to address you at 
this moment regarding that most im- 
portant branch of British strength and 
power, our extensive Colonial System. 
Various circumstances, moreover, em- 
bolden me to call the particular atten- 
tion of your Grace to the present con- 
dition, to the future prospects, and to 
the vast importance, of that most vital 
portion of the system, the West India 
Colonies. 

We were, my Lord Duke, the most 
powerful, the most prosperous, the 
richest, and the most influential nation 
upon the face of this earth. The most 
powerful nations feared us—all na- 
tions respected us. Our power extend- 
ed, and our flag waved with effect, in 
every quarter and in every climate. 
We were raised to this commanding, 
tothis prosperous, to this enviable, and 
to this envied state, by our Colonial 
System. Commanding all the pro- 
ductions of the Torrid Zone—raising 
these in fact by British skill and by 
British capital, and transporting these 
in our own ships to every port im every 
country in the world, we thereby com- 
manded the commercial markets of 
every kingdom even in those eventful 
times, when the world was arrayed in 
arms against us, and attempted to shut 
us out of almost every port of every 
civilized nation. 

By this judicious, industrious, and 
simple system, we became masters of 
the springs of profitable commerce. By 
our commercial industry, and by the 
surplus wealth and capital which the 
lucrative trade carried on with our 
Colonial possessions poured in upon us, 
we created manufacturing industry ; 

Vou. XXIII. 


and thus obtaining capital, we reared 
pe te ys manufactures to an extent 
which enabled us to supply, to com- 
mand, and to retain every market. The 
advance of British agriculture in all 
its branches, and the melioration and 
the improvement of the condition of 
our population of every class, together 
with the increased and increasing va« 
lue of all property in the United King- 
dom, were the necessary and happy 
results. 

The empire pee until it be« 
came cursed with a swarm of political 
economists, cold calculating theorists, 
and speculative rulers ; by each and by 
all of whom the doctrine was promul- 
gated—which doctrine, strange to say, 
found numerous supporters in Great 
Britain—viz. that colonies, and ships, 
and commerce, as derived from them, 
were things of no value, and far below 
the consideration of a nation like this. 

The Colonial possessions of Great 
Britain may with propriety be classed 
under two heads ; to wit, first, such as 
are merely commanding political sta- 
tions ; and secondly, such as are both 
political stations and agricultural and 
commercial fields. 

Under the first head we may class 
Heligoland, Gibraltar, Malta, and the 
Ionian Islands, in Europe—the Cape 
of Good-Hope and the Mauritius, in 
Africa — Newfoundland, Bermuda, 
and the Bahamas, in America—and 
Ceylon and Singapore, in Asia. 

These are the great outworks of the 
national citadel which the British navy 
connects while it guards ;—political 
stations from which, in the day of 
danger, we can put forth our arm, and 
exert our strength to harass, to check, 
and to beat our enemies ; and which 
Colonies, being stations of this descrip- 
tion, must be maintained and support- 
ed without reference to the expense in- 
curred, and without reference to the 
lesser portion of agriculture and com~ 
merce which are found in them. 

Under the second head we may class 


the British Colonies in North America, * 


those in the West Indies, and the 
5X 
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rising colonies planted in New Holland 
and Van Diemen’s Land. While some 
of these are also important political 
stations, the.whole may more properly 
be classed as commercial and agricul- 
tural possessions—possessions which 
yield enormous commercial advantages 
to the parent state, and returns which 
sink the expense of their maintenance 
into insignificance, and which distine- 
tion gives them a proud superiority 
over those Colonies classed ynder the 
first head. 

The British Colonies in America 
classed under the second head, and 
known under the name of the British 
West Indies, stand—as will presently 
be shown by returns which cannot be 
contradieted—most conspicuous and 
pre-eminent. 

In navigation and in commerce they 
have long been miues of strength and 
of wealth to the mother country. 
‘* Their cultivation and prosperity,” 
said the Edinburgh Review, and Mr 
Brougham in his work on Colonial 
Policy, “ occasioned a pouring in of 
wealth” into the United Kingdom, the 
application of which “ was visible in 
whole districts of country,” which 
were improved, fertilized, and adorn- 
ed, and enriched by it. These are 
facts, my Lord Duke, as notorious as 
they are undeniable. 

Let us for a moment consider the 
points, the space, the interests, which 
the British Colonies enable Great Bri- 
tain to protect and to command. 

In Europe they enable her to con- 
trol the Adriatic, to bridle the barba- 
rous states of Northern Africa, to over- 
look the Grecian Archipelago, and the 
entrance to the Dardanelles ; and they 
also enable us to command by double 
bars the Mediterranean. 

In recrna ye cope Great Britain 
superior inall things, wheresuperiority 
fo eenth eaveting, in the southern por- 
tion of that continent ; and they, more- 
over, place in her hands a commanding 
resting-place in the way to India, and 
a point from whence she may proceed 
to shut up the Red Sea and the Per- 
sian Gulf at pleasure. 

In Asia they enable her to overlook, 
im security, and to overawe India, the 
Indian Ocean, the Bay of Bengal, all 
the Isles of the Oriental Archipelago, 
and the trade to Malacca and to China; 
and from New Holland they enable 
her to command almost every place 
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of importance in the great southern 
ocean. Including India, they enable 
her to control Southern Asia, by sepae 
rating and disuniting the eastern quar. 
ter thereof from the western. 

In the western world, their influence 
is still more commanding and import. 
ant. There, in the north, they over. 
hang and enable her to watch and to 
curb with effeet her growing and am. 
bitious rival the United States, in all 
their ambitious schemes, political and 
commercial. 

But our West India Colonies, my 
Lord Duke, extending, I may say, iv 
an unbroken chain—for an unbroken 
chain it is, while Great Britain re. 
mains mistress of the ocean—extend= 
ing, I may say, from Bermuda to Su- 
rinam, enable us to command and te 
control the Gulf of Florida, all the 
Carribbean Archipelago, and the 
whole Gulf of Mexico—enable us te 
make the proud Orinoco, the great ri- 
ver Magdalena, the Rio Bravo, and 
the Mississippi itself, the outlet to the 
greater part of North America, our tri- 
butaries and our dependents in case of 
war: in short, to place Mexico, Co- 
lombia, and three-fourths of North 
America in its improving and most 
improvable parts, in a great measure 
under our power. And in course of 
time, should an opening be, as it is 
probable it will soon be, cut between 
the Atlantic and the Pacific, either at 
Darien, the Isthmus of Panama, or by 
Lake Nicaragua, we shall, by means 
of the Windward Islands and Jamaica, 
as naval stations, command that great 
outlet and inlet betwixt Asia and Eu- 
rope, and betwixt Asia and the eastern 
coasts of North America. 

Such, my Lord Duke, is the gran- 
deur, the utility, and the importance, 
in a political point of view, of the Bri- 
tish Colonial system, and of the West 
Indian portion thereof in particular. 
Supported, cherished, and guarded, it 
is the most tremendous political en- 
gine in the world. 

From their political we come to their 
commercial and their agricultural im- 
portance, and here our Colonies in the 
western world, and more especially in 
the tropical parts thereof, stand proud- 
ly pre-eminent—not, my Lord Duke, 
that I understate—quite the reverse— 
the commercial importance, means, 
and resources, of the peninsulaof Hin- 
dostan. I can only lament that, by re- 
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tions purely British, these have 
Longe antec to better account. 
What these are wil] be more particu- 
larly stated hereafter. 

As commercial and agricultural sta- 
tions and countries, the British North 
American Colonies afford to the popu 
lation of Great Britain and Ireland, 
pressed for subsistence, a great outlet, 
by which they ¢an emigrate to settle 
themselves, if industrious, amidst com- 
fort and independence—comfort and 
independence, which return to the 
mother country treble benefits, in in 
creased commerce and navigation. In 
commerce, in particular, they, from 
their particular productions, and from 
their particular and indispensable 
wants, form an indissoluble bond of 
union betwixt themselves and the 
West India Colonies ; and in this way 
they strengthen and connect the bond 
of union betwixt both and the mother 
country,—a bond of union which po- 
litical tolly—insanity of the moit gla- 
ring and the most fatal description— 
can only weaken or break. 

These North American Colonies 
take from us yearly about £2,500,000 
of British goods—productions in all 
things British,.and they give employ- 
ment, including the trade betwixt 
them ‘and our tropical Colonies, to 
nearly 500,000 tons of shipping,— 
while their trade, their tonnage and 
their population, are every year upon 
the increase. 

Still, these important provinces are 
but in their infancy. Greater resours 
ces, more valuable stores, and greater 
advantages, will daily develope them- 
selves ; and adding to the population 
and to the strength of Canada, will 
add to the resources, and to the secu- 
rity, and to the strength, of Great 
Britain. When the Welland Canal, 
(to the importance of which your 
Grace has shewn your judgment as a 
statesman, by patronizing it as a sub- 
scriber,) which connects Lake Erie 
with Lake Ontario, by a passage fit 
for ship navigation, now far advanced, 
together with the other canal which 
completes a water communication on 
the St Lawrence, above and below the 
falls of Niagara, are completed ; be-~ 
sides the facilities which these com~ 
munications will afford for the im- 
provement of Canada, they will bring 
through the Canadas the greater a 
of the trade, and the surplus produce 


from, and external supplies ne¢essary 
for, a considerable portion of the state 
of New York, of and for the whole 
state of the Ohio, of and for the whole 
state of the Illinois, with part of the 
states to the southward of these two, 
and also the supplies required for, 
and productions which may be return 
ed from, that vast extent of improvin 
and improvable country, situa 
round Lakes Superior asl ‘Michigan. 
The expense of a communication with 
the sea by these Canada Canals, as 
compared with a similar communica- 
tion by the canals to New York, is 
as 13 dolls. to 22 dolls. per cent, which 
will always secure a preference to 
former ; and through this channel 
of communication, British goods will 
find their way into all these populous 
American states, in defiance of all pro- 
tecting duties and prohibitory laws ; 
and from these, American supplies of 
lumber, staves, and flour, will reach 
our West India Colonies through Ca- 
nada, and in British ships, and by 
British hands and capital. 

In the West India Colonies, and in 
agricultural and other pursuits, Bri- 
tish subjects have very large capitals 
invested under the sanction of British 
laws, and under the protection of 
the British Government. In agricul- 
tural pursuits, there are embarked at 
least L.150,000,000; in commercial 
L.20,000,000 ; and in shipping belong- 
ing to the trade, at least L..3;000,000 
capital, exclusive of the capital em- 
barked in the trade carrying on be= 
twixt them and the North American 
Colonies. 

For many years, my Lord Duke, 
and more especially during these event- 
ful years, when formidable external 
wars pressed hard upon the British 
empire, the mother country, under 
wise, and prudent, and patriotic states- 
men, extended her powerful protec. 
tion to those valuable possessions, in 
consequence of which they flourished ; 
and, flourishing, they contributed so 
extensively to the resources of the 
rent state, as to aid her, in ne trifling 
degree, in her struggle to overcome 
the most formidable dangers, and the 
most formidable foes, that ever assailed 
any country. 

Within these few years, however, 
and under a new school of politics, a 
totally different line of policy has been 
adopted towards these Colonies. Uns 
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der the plea of slave amelioration laws, 
and the call for slave emancipation, 
artfully blended together, the whole 
property vested in these Islands has 
been disturbed, shaken, deteriorated, 
endangered, till at last it has been 
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more into details. The following are. 
the imports from, and the exports to, 
these Colonies, from the year 1760 to 
1826, both inclusive, as I copied these 
from the Journals of the House of 
Commons, vol. 72. Ap. pp. 747, 748,: 


openly required, that it and everyone &c. 

interested in it, should be placed with- 

out the protection of the laws of this IMPORTS. EXPORTS. 

country : 7 OE a value, Mey value. 
The follewing facts are with de- - 1785 meer «011 7 Doses 

ference submitted to your Grace. These res oe ee 

possessions take from Great Britain 1788 1088 113 1766 454 
and Ireland annually, for their inter- 1789 "906. 1,763,937 
nal consumption, above L.4,000,000, 1790 3,890,907 1,986,201 
the produce of the British soil, and of 1791 3,691,038 2,649,066 

he prodt 1792 183, 2°922)119 
British industry ;—they export an- 1793 392,158 695,422 
nually to Great Britain, and to Ire- ‘a. gaan — 
land, agricultural produce to the va- 1796 3,940,345 3,220,668 
Jue of L.9,000,000, exclusive of freights 1797 4,270,888 31 13,873 
and charges nearly L.3,000,000 addi- 738 —s«5, 411,962 197, 

° ° 1799 6,149,514 5,943,501 
tional, all of which latter sum, together 1800 7,352.510 4,082, 
with two-thirds of the produce, is — «© gd be tigte 
again yey in this country upon 1803 6,040,067 27344,647 
British labour, and in British sup- 1804 7,595,580 . 4,229,085 
plies. These possessions give perma- 1806 8.739, TP $2705'200 
nent employment, in the direct trade 1807 7,919,988 4,596,568 

i 1808 8,739,085 80,7 
with the mother country, to 260,000 pf Paproee pee 
tons of British shipping. The mother 1810 87166,046 4,579,289 
country draws nearly L.7,000,000 of LH Sion —_——_ 
revenue annually, from their produce ®1813 000,000 6.000.000 
consumed in it, and they add yearly 1814 9,022,309 7,356,546 
nearly L.3,000,000 to the exports from etry pod — 
Great Britain to foreign countries. "326 926 O73. 

: . 1817 —-8, 326.926 6,273,082 

I call upon the boldest anti-colonist, 1818 8,608,790 6,294, ug 

i j i , 188,65) , 138, 
and the most blinded speculative phi- 1890 8351512 tate oot 
ps oye to shew your Grace any Is3) 8,367,477 4,691,383 
portion of our commerce in any part 2 019,76 3,682,944 
of our dominions equal to this. — ooo 5,961,987 
J 1824 9,065,546 4,153,065 

To shew the immense advantages 1825 7,932,832 4,161,855 
which the agriculture and the com- 1826 8,283,507 3,454,492 


merce of these Colonies give to this 
country, it is necessary to go a little 





L.352,103,355 _L.203,180,403. 


Abstract—Trade, West Indies. 





; Imports. Exports. 
1760—1792 Inclusive, L.100,698,756. L.47,713,642. 
1792—1826 do. 251,404,599. 155,466,761. 
L.352,103,355. L.203,180,403. 


Exclusive of the Irish trade, as below stated, and exclusive of all freights and 


charges, about one third more ! 





__ The official scale, however, by which the value of Imports and Exports 
is estimated, as applicable to the period of the war, is, as is well known, a great 
deal too low. Since the peace that scale has been less incorrect. The follow- 
ing important official references will shew that the West India Trade has in 
amount been in reality almost double, at least double during the period of 
war. It is also necessary to remark, that the above amount is exclusive of 





* This year by estimate ; the records being lost by fire. The above returns also are 
exclusive of the trade with Ireland previous to 1814—The Imports about L 500,000, 


and the Exports about L.300,000 annually, to add to the sum. 
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the trade with the Colonies in the West Indies, conquered and restored at the 
peace, which stands as under :— , 


Iuronrs. Exrorrs. °2 With the returns for Brazils, &. 
1790 1,229,100 L.38,950 nd cannot be separated. I, however, 


9 ia pe Sis estimate the amount from 1808—1815, 
33 308'366 21081 by the average of 1806 and 1807, but 
o4 271,902 ob838 it was certainly more. 

; 05,526 We come at the real value of the 

4 1 F7 985 eae Ts West India trade, by the following 

98 1,158,705 1,364,464 official documents already referred to. 

99 1,390,038 1,048,429 During the space of seven years, the 
1800 »496.906 479, f 

1801 2,577,111 589,476 Value of Four aRTICLEs of West In- 

;. 50688) dia produce imported, stands thus :— 

4 - 346,213 312,499 1797—1803 *Sugar, 1.30.130,709 

5 735,515 319,282 1797—1803 Coffee, 26,813,125 

6 226,525 1,795,962 1797—1803 Cotton, 10 922,239 

7 = 1,841,454 1,326,260 1797—1803 Rum, 2,249,947 





L.15,096,129 1.9,599,817 L.70, 116,020 
1808——1815, say 10,000,000 12,000,000 Aver.four articles, L. 10,014,288. 
Value OF ALL articles imported, 
L.25,096,129 1.21,599,817 by the preceding returns, 46,001,421 


Exclusive of freights and charges. Ba oh a 
From 1807, the returns became blend. Ter? + + - + — ‘M2&,il4,40l 


But the following gives us a still greater amount, and more magnificent result. 
The convoy duty paid during four years (1798—1801) on all imports, was 
nesta of which L.811,268 were for sugar alone! But mark the fol- . 
owing :-— 





{Sugar Imported into Great Britain. 





Imported. Aver. Price. Value. 
Cut. ice & In 
24 years, 1793—1816 80,097,362 212 7 210,494,680 
6 years, 1817—1822 23,103,451 2 0 0 46,206,902 
$5 years, 1823—1827 24,419,051 say2 0 0 48,838,102 
Cwts. 127,619,864 L..305,539,684 


Exclusive of the direct imports into Ireland from 1793 to 1821, inclusive— 
probably 4,800,000 cwts. worth L.10,560,000 more. The value here Stated, 
it must, however, be remarked, includes freights and charges. The quantity 
of foreign sugar is so small, as not to be worth taking into account ; while that 
imported from the East Indies, from 1791 to 1821, inclusive, amounted only 
to 2,878,628 cwts., value L.7,006,904. 

How much the official scale, applied to value the extent of our trade during 
the war, was below the real value, the following comparison, taken from the 
Journals of the House of Commons, will shew. The British produce and ma- 
nufactures exported during a period of five years, stand thus :— 

Official Value. Declared Value. 
1798—1802 L.120,772,916 L.210,830,420 


which shews that the real value of our exports to the West Indies was nearly 
double of what is stated in the official tables. The importance of the colonies 
to this country is farther illustrated by the following returns, extracted from 
the Journals of the House of Commons, vol. 59, p. 584, which give the value 
of FOREIGN AND COLONIAL PRODUCE exported from Great Britain for the fol- 
lowing periods :— 

9 years, 1785—17983 offic. value, L.48,823,569 

9 years, 1794—1802 do. do. 124,661,370. 


I now come to state the extent of the trade between Great Britain and India 
and China; and between Great Britain and her North American possessions. 





* Journal House of Commons, vol. 59, p. 584, and vol. 62, p. 469. 

+ Par. Papers, 1827. t East India Rep. 4th App. p. 7. 

§ Par. Papers of the respective years. The average price is by estimate, not being 
able to lay my hands upon the official documents at present, 
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It stauds as under, premising, that in regard to the North American Colonies, 
it is exclusive of the trade betwixt the latter and Ireland, (at » imports 
L.176,204, exports 127,823,) and in both, ewelusive of freights and charges 
still more in proportion than in the West Indian trade ; and remarking, that 
while the value by the official scale is under-rated durmg the period of the 
war, still it is not so much so as in the case of the West Indian productions. 
Including freights and charges, however, the REAL vavve is probably the offi- 
cial value doubled. 


East Inpies, Caina, aND Norra AMERICAN TRADE. 








British NORTHERN OOLONIES, Viz. Total of the Trade between GREAT 
Hudson’s Bay, Newfoundland, Britain and Asia, viz. East In- 
Coast of Labrador, Canaia, Cape dies, China, the Mauritias, Ti- 
Breton, Prince Ed warda’s Island, mor, New Holland, and the South 
999 Bruuswick, and Neva Sco- Sea Islands. 
tia. 

Imports. Exports. IMPORTS. Exports. 

1760 £36,236 £179,046 . «. £1,785,679 £1,161,670 
1761 51,867 ee $40,987 845,797 
1762 69,875 214,005 «ff 972,838 1,067,353 
1763 74,386 $96,184 « + 1,059,555 887,083 
1764 85,009 354,205 . . 1,182,844 1,165,600 
1765 94,074 544,545 . «. #£«1,455,589 914,278 
1766 104,656 457,457 . «+ 41,975,981 783,961 
1767 103,435 280,943 . . 1,981,173 1,272;654 
1768 95,306 184,031 P ° 1,507,963 1,156,082 
1769 105,500 263,854 ‘ . 1,863,733 1,205,388 
1770 105,709 375,541. - 1,941,627 1,082,030 
1771 100,376 $19,173 «§  e 1,882,139 1,184,894 
1772 130,340 353,701 ° ° 2,473,192 941,561 
1773 123,121 429,983 . °* 1,955,096 845,707 
1774 136,479 458,285 . . 1,386,984 546,213 
1775 135,775 658,943 . «. 1,091,845 1,040,649 
1776 119,053 829,816 . e 1,468,077 726,398 
1777 120,387 1,653,009 . . 1,834,221 785,895 
1778 131,805 1,030,515 . . 1,526,130 1,199,897 
1779 135,217 ~842,5365 . . 716,523 703,19} 
lj 120,405 837,552 ° ° 70,726 1,116,341 
1781 118,926 535,600 e ° 2,526,339 5955131 
1782 222,860 701,660 . . .626,3519 1,467,844 
1783 149,971 732,310 . . #+1,301,495 701,473 
1784 179,961 760,280 . . 2,996,652 730,858 
1785 208,532 691,288 . . 2,703,940 1,153,532 
1786 201,632 790,544 ° ° 3,156,687 2,242,038 
1787 215,231 913,258 . . 5,430,868 1,551,209 
1788 249,500 895,393 . ° 3,453,897 1,450,635 
1789 237,444 874,355 . . 5,550,148 1,957,177 
1790 202,314 840,673 ° ¢ 3,149,770 2,586,599 
1791 211,303 894,617 ° ° 5,698,713 2,272,066 
1792 255,798 1,119,991 . . 2,671,547 2,437,887 
1793 210,345 904,522 . . 5,499,023 2,721,793 
1794 241,026 7), ie - 4,458,475 2,921,899 
1795 514,761 999,781 ° ‘ 5,760,795 2,5825033 
1796 203,814 $14,671 $ ° 5,372,680 2,3775376 
1797 213,051 815,325 . . 58,942,384 2,283,415 
1798 220,109 1,054,012 . . 17,626,930 1,145,736 
17 170,076 1,091,996 . . 4,284,805 2,136,383 
1800 392,690 75,872 . = 4,949,975 2,860,397 
1801 455,575 1,017,458 . . 45,424,441 2,916,257 
1802 7,955 1,350,896 . . 5,791,906 2,929,816 
1803 327,960 1,082,107 . . 6,349,294 2,733,013 
1304 577,790 1,056,549 , . 5,214,842 1,766,268 
1805 293,515 865,311 ° ° 6,072,513 1,669,215 
1806 330,092 950;662 . . 3,755,396 1,956 954 
1807 449,730 1,061,127 . . 5,401,700 1,881,437 
1808 826,989 1,125,058 . . 5,853,460 1,933,293 
1809 678,361 1,748,115 ‘ e 5,566,343 1,647,627 
1810 885,046 1,844,558 . . 4,709,868 1,717,118 
1811 802,163 1,909,689 . . 4,106,299 1,664,522 
1812 719,683 1,119,019 . . 5,602,358 1,779,212 
1813 522,899 4,093,062 +» . 6,304,396 1,699,125 
* 1814 322,899 4,095,062 . . 6,304,096 1,699,125 
1815 368,875 5,098,617 . . 8,042,992 2,095,464 
1816 493,025 2,208,041 ., . 8,312,591 2,204,978 
1817 615,052 1,395,570 . . 17,687,328 2,794,634 
1818 690, 452 1,795,264 : ° 7,542,800 3,195,826 
1819 751,003 2,001,053 | + 47,544,462 2,421,764 
1820 841,271 1,676,181 . «7,567,678 3,390,897 
1821 844,278 1,395,593 ° . 6,256,2b0 4,427,331 
1822 780,970 1,534,858 : ° 5,122,993 4,100,693 
1823 864,944 1,766,558 - 6,971,683 4,556,154 
1824 925,699 2,241,666 : ° 7,563,786 4,610,508 
1825 1,084,463 2,151,462 . «. 6,611,044 4,190,544 
1826 974,823 1,650,318 ° . 8,002,858 4,877, 135 
£22,987,942 £74,270,196 £262,501,742 £130, 126,312 





* This year by estimate, the records being destroyed by fire. 
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Abstract Trade—East Indies and China, 


Imports. Exports. 
1760—1785 Inclusive L.41;63-4, #28 L.24,281,063 
1786—1826 do. 220,867,614 104,845,249 





Total, L..262,501,742 L.130,126,312 
Abstract Trade—British America. 








Imports. Exports. 
1760—1785 Inchusive L.3,052,679 L.14,052,593 
1786—1826 do. 19,935,263 60,217,903 
Total, L.22,987 ,942 L.7 4,270,496 


The value of these possessions as sources of Revenue is too well known toe 
require much notice. The two following returns are sufficient to establish 
their value and their immense amount : 

Sugars—Net Duty. 
1808—1822 Fifteen years * L.50,622,426 
India and China Goods—Net Duties. 
Thirteen years—1814—1826 t L.61,042,570 

With regard to the expense which the West India Colonies cost the Mother 
Country, much misrepresentation and exaggeration have gone abroad. It is 
proper to State what it is. The following was the military expenditure for the 
year 1818, when the military force was about the same that it nowis. The 
details I received from an officer of rank, who took them from the official 
records. ‘The official part is confined to the Leeward and Windward Islands. 


Expenditure—Commissary-General’s Department, L.92,603 12 10} 
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Do. Allowance under general orders, 28,654 13 
Do. Quarter and Barrack Department, 109,619 16 6 
Do. General Hospital Department, . 4,566 lO 8 
Do. Army Vessels, . ; A 4,512 13 9 
Do. Eagan under Warrants, . 3,389 3 8 
Do. owances Commissary Department, 16,338 16 3 
Do. Ordnance Department, i x 750,30, 0 0 
Do. Storekeeper General’s Department, 1,110 47 11 
Do. Commiss. of Accounts Department, 3,502 O 0 
Do. Naval Yard, : ; : : 10,099 0 0 
Do. Steff Pay, - + + © « . S60 .6 204 
Do. Regimental Subsistence, - 100,091 13 5} 
L.470,139 4 10 
Do. Naval Expenditure, . ° - 200,000 0 @ 
Do. Jamaica Military ditto, a - 174,000: 0 0 
Do. Naval, say asmuch, . ‘ - 174,000 0 0 
Expenditure—West India Colonies, L,1,018,139 4 10 


On the preceding details it is necessary to observe, that the expenditure 
would not merely be as much, but much greater, were all the slaves in them 
emancipated to-morrow, and not one particle of agricultural produce of aay 
description raised in them, because we must retain these possessions. as military 
positions and outworks of our national citadel. 

I do not know, my Lord Duke, that there is any proportionate part of eur 





* East India Report, 4th app. p. 7. 


+ See Park. Rep. 1827. This sum includes the duty on Mauritius Sugar. ‘Phe 
duty on tea alone probably amounted to 1.40,000,000. 
9 
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national trade, commerce and agriculture, in any other quarter of the Bri- 
tish dominions protected and guarded at such a moderate rate. The expendi- 
ture for IRELAND is, I believe, four times as much, and yet the value of her 


exports and imports stands thus :— 


Imports from 
* 1785—1825 inclusive, L.231,835,601 


A trade much below the amount of 
the West India trade, though the 
population is NINE-TENTHS more hu- 
merous. I trust therefore, my Lord 
Duke, that we shall hear no more 
about millions of the national resour- 
ces being uselessly and annually la- 
vished to maintain Slavery in our 
West India Colonies, and to protect 
slave-masters, when the moderate ex- 
penditure is really laid out to guard 
mines of commercial wealth to this 
country, and to maintain political forts 
and positions indispensably necessary 
for our empire. 

. The result is, that from 1815 to 1827 
inclusive, the West India Colonies have 
taken from us, estimating by the offi- 
cial value alone, about L.60,000,000, 
and sent to us L.100,000,000 in pro- 
duce alone, exclusive of nearly one- 
third more in freights and charges, 
and exclusive of cash and bills remit- 
ted on account of the trade carried 
on betwixt them and Spanish Ame- 
rica! 

During the latter period, namely, 
from 1793 to 18145 inclusive, 23 years, 
the REAL vaLuE of the exports from 
this country to the West Indies has 
exceeded L.160,000,000, and the im- 
ports from thence, in REAL VALUE, 
must have amounted to upwards of 
L.300,000,000, exclusive of specie and 
bills on account of the Spanish Main 
— = EXCLUSIVE of ee 

es always in proportion, and at 
least one-thind iin a 

Thus, my Lord Duke, the exports 
to the West Indies from Great Bri- 
tain, from 1793 to 1827 inclusive, 34 
years only, have been L.220,000,000 ; 
and the imports in tropical agricultu- 
ral productions alone L.400,000,000, 
exclusive of freights and charges, to 
the extent of one-third upon the lat- 
ter, and one-fifth upon the former, 
making together L.175,000,000 more ! 

Add to this, the East Indian and 


Official Value. 
Exports to 
L 224,599,039 


China trade, and the trade to our colo- 
nial possessions in North America, from 
1760—1826, (sixty-six years,) being 
together about L.500,000,000 in im- 
ports, and L.350,000,000 in exports, 
including of course freights and char- 
ges, without noticing the trade to our 
other Colonies in various quarters, and 
I would again ask the warmest advo- 
cates of the human race, and the cold 
est and the most unfeeling anti-colo- 
nial political economist, to point out 
to your Grace—in the history of this 
or of any other empire, that ever be- 
fore us extended its sway over any 
portion of this globe, or any number 
of the human race—any commerce or 
any traffic equal in extent and value 
to the colonial trade of Great Britain ! 
It exceeds the rrape or Emrirnes— 
THE REVENUE OF Kincpoms. 
During that eventful period, when 
Great Britain was engaged in a war 
for her existence, I am within bounds 
when I state that Government drew 
a revenue, from direct taxes upon 
West India produce, of upwards of 
14100,000,000, and pous.e that sum 
indirectly from the various interests 
connected with the Colonies, and de- 
pendent upon their supplies and their 
trade; and since the close of the 
war, she bas certainly drawn above 
L.100,000,000 additional. To these 
sums add the revenue obtained from 
the trade with India and China, about 
L.100,000,000, and, added together, 
I would once more call upon the per 
secutors and the calumniators of our 
Colonies to say from what other sources, 
within their control, could the Go- 
vernment of this country, in the hour 


‘of peril, have drawn such extensive 


resources, or what other interests in 
this country could have raised or sus- 
tained these enormous loads. 

It has been long taught, admit- 
ting that the cultivation of sugar in 
our West India colonies was anni- 





“ Journal of House of Commons, vol. 57, app. p. 866, and vol. Ixxi, p. 927, and 
vol. lxxiii, p. 603, and Parl. Pap. from 1820 to 1825. 
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hilated, that we could still raise an 

revenue from sugar, obtained — 
and obtained too upon terms more ad 
vantageous—from other quarters. This 
doctrine is as erroneous as it is perni« 
cious. The produceof our present colo. 
nies is about 260,000 hogsheads sugar 
annually, which is 40,000 more than 
sufficient for our own wants. But take 
that quantity altogether out of the mar- 
ket of the world, and from that fatal 
moment we become dependent upon 
rival nations for a supply of the arti« 
cle in question ; and, consequently, 
if we venture to tax their produce 
cent per cent, as we do the produce of 
our West India Colonies, these nations 
will most assuredly in return tax our 
manufactures exported to their shores 
at an equal rate; and, by this course, 
not merely exclude these, and put an 
end to the trade at present carried 
on betwixt them and us, but throw 
that amount of trade wholly into the 
hands of foreign nations. 

In the catalogue of revenue resour« 
ces, the British West India produc 
tions stand, as has been seen, conspi-« 
cuous and pre-eminent. These calum- 
niated possessions—become the scoff of 
school-boy legislators and the horror 
of Quakers, (the forefathers of this 
class were the principal founders of 
our West India Colonies, ) of old maids, 
and of all that class of persons whose 
heads are softer than their hearts—sup- 
plied directly, or indirectly, the most 
material portion of those resources, 
financial and naval, which enabled 
Great Britain to carry on, and to bring 
to.a glorious termination, the most ex- 
tensive and the most inveterate contest 
ever recorded in history :—they sup- 
plied, my Lord Duke, those sinews of 
British war—szamen and mMonrY— 
which enabled Nelson to sweep hostile 
navies-from the deep at Aboukir and 
Trafalgar ;—which enabled your Grace 
to beat France at Salamanca, to con- 
quer her at Vittoria, to march as 
victor over the Pyrenees—to crush 
her at WaTERLOOo ;—those sinews, I 
repeat, of war, which enabled your 
Graceto crown yourself and your coun- 
- with laurels which can never fade, 
with renown which can never perish, 
and with glory which time can neither 
tarnish nor impair. 

We have hitherto merely conteme 
plated the advantages which this na-~ 
tion has derived from her Colonial pos~ 
sessions ; but this, my Lord Duke, is 

Vor. XXIII. 
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only looking at the question on ene 
side. What, let me once more ask the 
persecutors of our Colonies, would the 
results have been to this country, had 
these possessions and their resources 
been thrown—what, let me inquire of 
them, would the results be, were they 
now to be thrown—into an hostile 
scale? And if, by the destruction of 
property at present vested in these 
Colonies, we were compelled to retain 
one or more of them as mere political 
stations, such as Gibraltar and Malta, 
without any reference to agriculture, 
would it not add fearfully to our na 
tional expenditure? And, my Lord 
Duke, what, let me ask our Anti« 
Colonists, would the consequences be 
to this country, in case of a war with 
France and America, if, by the loss of 
these Colonies, Great Britain should 
find herself without one port on the 
west side of the Atlantic, from the 
Equator to the Arctic circle, where a 
British flag could rest, refit, or find 
protection? Would these men, or 
could these men, who would throw 
these Colonies away, fill up the breach 
which would be made, or make up the 
loss which this country would sus- 
tain ? 

Your terrible antagonist, Napoleon 
—when in the plenitude of his power 
—saw, felt, and acknowledged, the vast 
importance of these possessions. In 
the negotiations with Russia, which 

receded and terminated in his most 
atal Russian campaign, the principal 
point at issue was his retention of all 
the Prussian fortresses, to-wit: —Dante 
zic, Thorn, Glogau, Custrin, Magdee 
burgh, &c. Russia declared, that he 
must give up these fortresses, before 
she could consider herself safe, and 
before she could consent to remain at 
— This he refused, declaring that 

e would continue to hold these fort- 
resses till the conclusion of peace with 
Great Britain, when he would only 
consent to give them up upon getting 
back those Colonies which Great Britain 
had captured froni France and from 
Holland, in different quarters of the 
world, but more especially in the West 
Indies. Russia refused to recede from 
her demand. Hostilities were the re« 
sult. We all know the consequences, to 
Europe so glorious, and to him so fatal. 

These are facts, my Lord Duke, 
clear and undeniable. These are truths 
of paramount importance—facts which 
every British _—* ought to ree 
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member—truths which no British 
statesman ought to forget, or which he 
can forget, so long as he entertains 
just ideas of the power, and the re- 
sources of this country, and of the 
means necessary to preserve and to 
maintain both. 

The Colonial system of Great Bri- 
‘tain, and more especially the Tropical 
age thereof, however much it may 

decried by ignorance—by wrong- 
headed political economists—by un- 
fledged statesmen—is nevertheless in 
reality the most formidable power 
ever established by any nation in this 
world. Ali nations have reir it—all 
nations ree. it—all nations rear it, 
and EVERY CouNnTRY covets it. We 
may so injure or so undermine the 
edifice as to enable anibitious rivals to 
obtain possession of it, or to ‘destroy 
it ; but unless this is done by our own 
hands, by our own act, and by our 
own folly, no power on earth could, or 
ever can, wrest it from us. 

It is therefore with surprise and 
with alarm that all those who wish to 
pretect and to guard the foundation 
of the power of their country, and who 
dabour to see it guarded and protect- 
ed, hear it inculeated and proclaimed 
that such possessions are useless, and 
burdensome, and unworthy of the 
protection, or the regard, of this great 
country. 

I will not insult the understanding 
of your Grace by pointing out the ig- 
norance and the absurdity of such per- 
nicious doctrines, nor dwell even for 
one moment longer than I have already 
done u the vast importance, in a 
political, in a commercial, and in a 
financial point of view, of such pos- 
sessions to this maritime country. 

Under’a British Ministry, directed 
‘and advised by your Grace, this na- 
tion feels confident that such a na- 
tional calamity and terrible catastro- 

Ihe, as the loss or the ruin of her Co- 
Jonies, will never be witnessed, and 
ean never await her, 

The Colonies, as yet in some mea- 
ute invulnerable to the attacks of ex- 
ternal foes, are, however, not so to the 
machinations of domestic enemies. 
From that ungrateful source of irre- 
¢laimable ignorance, destruction may 
be poured upon them. The anti-na- 
tional and hideous attempt has been 
made, my Lord Duke. It has not-as 
yet wholly succe:ded, but it has not 
been relinquished. 
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About five years ago, after prepara- 
tions dec ply organised, and statements 
put forth by calumny without bounds, 
by reproach without limits, by false. 
hood unprecedented, and widely cir- 
culated over this country, a Member 
of the House of Commons, and the 
organ of a party, Mr Tuomas Fow- 
ELL Buxton, brought forward in his 
place a series of resolutions in letter 
opposed to all the records of history— 
to the laws of God dictated to his 
chosen people—and to all the laws of 
nations which had previously existed 
in the world—resolutions in letter and 
in principle opposed to the rights of 
private property, as sanctioned by the 
laws and government of this country, 
taking as the ground-work of his de- 
structive system the proposition, that 
personal slavery was criminal to tole- 
rate and to maintain, because it is 
** CONTRARY TO THE PRINCIPLES OF 
CurisTiIANity.” 

The resolutions thus brought for. 
ward, and the virulent declamation 
and the hideous statements which 
usheretl these into the notice of the 
nation, and which brought them un- 
der consideration of the House of 
Commons, went in letter and in spirit 
to brand Great Britain, if the state- 
ments had been true even in a twen- 
tieth part, as a monster amongst the 
nations of the earth, and during cen- 
turies as a violator of the laws of God 
and of man—they went, in fact, my 
Lord Duke, to cover her with a load 
of guilt and of shame, so dark and so 
heavy, that her combined charities 
for ages, if offered as an expiatory sa- 
crifice, would be found an insufficient 
atonement, and which all her tri- 
umphs, won by all her heroes, from 
AcINncourRT to WATERLOO inclusive, 
could neither cover nor wipe away ! 

Many strange discoveries, my Lord 
Duke, iow been made in this age of 
pretension ; but the most wonderful of 
the whole is, that the precepts of Chris- 
tianity, and the correct principles of 
equity and of the laws of nations, are 
best learned and understood by that 
new Jacobin Club, which spouts at 
anti-slavery meetings held in Free- 
mason’s Hall, and which circulates its 
venom through the columns of the 
Monthly Anti-slavery Reporter ! 

. The House of Commons and the 
country, apparently stultified at the 
boldness of the appeal, and the assu- 
rance with which the demand was 
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made, heard these. things. without a 
murmur of reprobation, or any at- 
tempt at defence. 

-The resolutions alluded to, by de- 
manding the liberation ofall the slaves 
in our Colonies without compensation 
to their masters, went directly to de- 
prive a’ large portion of industrious 
British subjects of their lawful pro- 
perty, and the nation of valuable ter- 
ritories and resources, upon the plea, 
that the state of personal slavery, there 
established and long maintained by 
Great Britain, was, in the eyes of 
Heaven and of earth, morally crimi- 
nal; although the fact is notorious, 
that such a state of society has existed 
in almost every country, and in every 
age of the world, sanctioned by na- 
tions the most enlightened, and by 
statesmen the most wise, without the 
reproach of moral guilt being attach- 
ed to the name of these nations which 
established such a state of society, or 
to the name of the individuals who 
held such property. 

How African slaves first came into 
our Colonies, Imust leaveGreat Britain 
and Africa todetermine. With this the 
Colonies and the Colonists had, and 
have, nothing todo. Their country, 
which proclaimed itself honest in allits 
actions and transactions, stated that she 
had come legally by them. In this 
capacity she sold and gave a legal 
title to them. This point, therefore, 
so far as the Colonists are concerned, 
is set at rest, and requires no further 
observation. 

I am not here standing forward, 
nor am I called upon to stand forward, 
to defend slavery in the abstract, or to 
maintain that such a state is the best 
state of civil society. It is sufficient 
for my argument, and for my present 
purpose, to know and to show that my 
country, and the laws of my country, 
under her greatest statesmen and wi- 
sest patriots, have established and 
sanctioned it, and taught her subjects 
to consider it legal. But in the face 
of every calumny, and in the teeth of 
every reproach, I will maintain that 
the state of personal slavery, at pre- 
sent existing in the British colonial 
possessions, is far from being the se- 
verest system (quite the reverse).that 
is at present to be found in the world ; 
and, moreover, I will maintain, that 
personal slavery is not a state of civil 
society which implicates those con- 
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nected with it, whether as nations or 
individuals, in a.state of moral guilt, 
degradation, and crime, as is. rashly 
asserted ; and for this I have the best, 
the HIGHEST AUTHORITY. 

By the pivine Books of Moses,— 
not, I am afraid, so much studied by 
modern legislators as these deserve to 
be—we find that personal slavery ex~ 
isted, and was recognised and regula- 
ted by express laws emanating from 
God himself amongst his chosen peo- 
ple ; and it is worthy of remark, that 
this state of society amongst the Jews, 
in its principal characteristics, viz., 
ABSOLUTE PROPERTY, ald ABSOLUTE 
AUTHORITY, was similar to that esta- 
blished by law in the British Colonies.. 
The British legislators took the law 
of Moses as their guide. From what- 
ever sources guilt and crime proceed, 
these are in the eye of Heaven the 
same yesterday as to-day, the same in 
every age and in every country. Per- 
sonal slavery, therefore, was not in the 
eye of religion and morality criminal, 
otherwise the Books of Moses must be 
impositions. It. was not in the eye of 
God a state of crime, or else the De< 
cALocue itself, the foundation of ail 
law and of all religion, must be a fa< 
brication, because, amongst other 
things which the tenth commandment 
guards and forbids, it tells us express 
ly, ‘‘ Thou shalt not covet thy neigh 
bour’s man-servant nor his maid-ser- 
vant ;” or, as the words should have 
been rendered, his male slave, or his 
JSemale slave, for such is the true im- 
port and meaning of the original Jan- 
guage in this and in every other part 
of the Old Testament, except when 
the word “ uizep’” stands prefixed 
to the word ‘* sERVANT.” 

But mark the dangerous sophistry. 
of this Buxtonian school of religion 
and politics.. His resolutions denounce * 
personal slavery as a state of civil so- 
ciety, “‘ contrary to the srirxit of 
Christianity.” He dared not say, 
‘contrary to the Lerrer of Chris 
tianity,” because that letter directly 
opposed him ;. for, throughout the 
whole New Testament, we find such 
a state of society recognised as legal ; 
and the Greek word everywhere trans 
lated ‘‘ SERVANT,” except where the 
word “ hired” is prefixed, invariably 
means ‘* bond-servant,” or SLAVE. 
The letter, and also the principles of 
Christianity, be it remarked, are not 








different and separate things ; and they 
cannot, and they must not, be permit- 
ted to be separated. 

These important truths, my Lord 
Duke, I adduce, in order to take awa 
the load of guilt and of shame whi 
enthusiasts, without any just cause, 
attempt to throw upon the name of 
my country, and upon the character 
of many of my countrymen. 

The charge of guilt and crime be- 
ing thus satisfactorily disposed of, the 
point at issue, viz. the extinction of 
personal slavery in our dominions, re- 
solves itself into a question of time, of 
policy, of civil rights, of municipal 
Justice, and pecuniary compensation ; 
and here the Colonist meets the Anti- 
colonist upon the plain principle of 
national law, justice, and common 
sense; and without disputing the 
power and right of this country to 
take his property for a national pur- 
pose, or, if folly wills it so, for anation- 
al sacrifice ;—the former simply con- 
tends, that the country must pay him 
the full and the fair value of his pro- 

» before it is.taken from him, or 
rendered valueless. 

Upon principles similar to those 
upon which Mr Buxton grounded his 
resolutions, ought Castes to be abo-~ 
lished in British India, and the perso- 
nal slave and the Sudrah Caste or slave, 
be raised instanter to all the privi- 
leges of British subjects. Upon prin- 
ciples similar to those, injustice might 
require of you, my Lord Duke, to blot 
out the national debt, because war, 
for the support of which it was con- 
tracted, is ‘‘ contrary to the principles 
of Christianity,” and the British con- 
stitution. Upon principles similar to 
those, Robbery might also openly re- 
quire that resolutions of the House of 
Commons should be taken as authori- 
ty, sufficient to authorize the confisca< 
tions of the estates of our Aristocracy 
and the property of the rich, in order 
to divide these amongst the poor, be- 
eause wealth and riches are incom- 
patible with humility—“ 1HE PRINCI- 
pte of Christianity!” Ruled by these, 
trade and manufactures ought to be 
banished from our country, because 
these bring immorality in their train, 
which is contrary to the Jetter of 
Christianity! Ruled by these, our 


population ought to drink milk (if 
they can procure it) and cold water, 
instead of porter and British spirits, 
which two last articles stimulate to 
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vices, which are hostile to “ the pring: 
ciples,” nay, to the LetrerR of Chris« 
tianity! Ruled by these, our a; 
santry and our people ought to Pe 
themselves in deailen and our Aris«- 
tocracy and our Rulers to cover thems 
selves with sackcloth and ashes, these 
being dresses more consonant, than 
either fine linen or scarlet, to the 
** PRINCIPLES of genuine Buxto« 
nran Curistianity ! Once put the 
principles, which Mr Buxton recoms 
mends, into full and impartial opera- 
tion, and when and at what point will 
their baneful progress be arrested ? 
Those individuals, however, who: 
accuse the holders of West- India pro- 
perty of holding it by “ crime,” as 
Mr Buxton so lately did, and has so 
often done, ought at hennt to have their 
hands completely clean of the accursed 
thing, as Colonial property has been 
savagely designated. If Mr Buxton 
himself is not amongst the number of 
the denounced on that account, he 
certainly loads with the severest ree. 
proach the memory of the parent (the 
memory of their mothers even negroes 


“above all things reverence) who bore 


him, and who derived a large in- 
heritance from West-India property. 
Let facts speak. Mr Oscoop Han- 
Bury, banker in Lombard Street, with 
his sister, Mrs BArnanrp, were pro< 
prietors of several slave-estates in the 
Island of Barbadoes. About thirty 
years ago, and during the continuance 
of the African Slave-Trade, Mr Han- 
bury and his sister sent a gentleman 
from England with power to sell the 
estates and slaves, and to realize the 
roperty. He did so, and was not 
ong till he sent home, and brought 
home, about L.70,000 Sterling, leaving 
the remainder to be remitted as real« 
ized. Mr Hanbury had five children, 
of whom Mr Buxton’s mother was 
one. Their share of the first divisi- 
ble funds from Barbadoes, in right of 
their father, was ten thousand pounds 
each. Mrs Barnard subsequently died, 
leaving her share of the property, 
which was considerable, to her bro- 
ther’s family, and particularly to Mr 
Buxton. ‘The remainder of the joint 
property continued to be remitted 
from Barbadoes from time to.time. 
According to accounts published in 
that Island, the last of the proceeds 
were received in this country, and 
there are some grounds to believe, by 
Mr Buxton himself, within a short 
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period before he produced his resolu- 
tions, declaring personal slavery cri-~ 
minal ; and consequently, every one 
who touched such property, or the 
proceeds from such property, as aliens 
from God, and as infamous amongst 
mankind. 

I call upon Mr Buxton, and I chal 
lenge him in the face of my country, 
to deny the chief points which I have 
here advanced. To ascertain their 
accuracy, my Lord Duke, you have 
only to send to the Exchequer Loan 
Office, and there you will find a Gen- 
tleman, high in office, and higher in 
character, who sold the property in 
question, and who will confirm all 
the leading points of what I have just 
stated. 

With deference, my Lord Duke, I 
would observe, that not only the 
“‘ THIRD AND FOURTH GENERATION, 
but the ¢enth generation, ought to 
have been suffered to pass away, be- 
fore any descendant of those who had 
benefited from West-India property 
should have stood forward publicly to 
state anything condemnatory about it. 

“ THOU SHALT NOT DO EVIL THAT 
GOOD MAY COME,’ said the great Jew- 
ish lawgiver, by the command of God, 
to his chosen people, and who, be it 
always remembered, were proprietors 
of slaves in absolute right. The pre- 
cept is as immutable as its auTHoR. 
Thou shalt do evil that good may 
come, however, says Mr Buxton, and 
all those who have enlisted themselves 
under his banners: Which, my Lord 
Duke, ought we to believe and obey, 
Moszs or Mr Buxton? 

It is with reluctance, my Lord 
Duke, that I have recourse to state- 
ments which may appear personal ; 
but the overbearing conduct of certain 
individuals renders this in some mea- 
sure necessary. He who attacks others 
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with the murderous and savage toma-: 
hawk, has no reason to expect courtesy. 
from the hands of those whom he.has. 
unjustly accused, reviled, and calum- 
niated. } 
And here, my Lord Duke, permit. 
me, before proceeding further, to ob- 
serve, that in what I am about to. 
state, I speak, so far as the Govern-. 
ment of my country is concerned, in. 
reference to the past ONLy; and let 
me hope, that upon subjects which 
have long occupied my thoughts, with 
which I have been practically ac 
quainted, and on which I feel deeply, 
your Grace will pardon me when I 
may be led, from the importance of 
my subject, to express myself strongly. 
The Resolutions brought forward 
by Mr Buxton were only got rid of 
by others scarcely less pernicious, subs 
stituted by a minister of the Crown, 
who privately, and unknown to Pars: 
liament, the Country, or the Colonies, 
also entered into other engagements 
with the declared enemies of the Co- 
lonies, by a minute signed by himself 
on the 13th of June 1823—* only three 
weeks subsequent to the adoption of 
his resolutions by the House of Com- 
mons, which resolutions held private 
property inviolable _granting. amongst 
other things, the principle of compul- 
sory manumission of slaves ; and, judg- 
ing from the document, so far as. it 
has been permitted to come to light, 
full force to emancipation, without full 
compensation ; and to which treaty, 
neither the Parliament of Great Bri< 
tain, nor the Colonies, nor the Legis. 
latures of the Colonies, were parties ; 
and by which unprecedented and un- 
constitutional stretch of power, the 
private property of British subjects, 
reviously sanctioned and guarded by. 
was so altered, as at once to be 
reduced from an ABSOLUTE RIGHT to 





® The Anti-Slavery Reporter, after spending pages to prove that manumission by 





authority and power was always what he and his friends had in view, clenches his proof 
thus :—* Of a conference which he (Mr Buxton) had with Mr Canning on the 13th’ 
June 1823, a minute is preserved, and AUTHENTICATED by Mr Canning’s owr sig- 
nature, which proves that this question of compulsory manumission, as it is now called, 
was then made the subject of discussion. The following is an EXTRACT from this 
minute :—‘ Lastly, Measures for the extinction of Slavery.—Mr Canning said these 
measures were of two kinds: ist, A power in the slave to purchase his freedom a day 
at a time; 2d, The liberation of all children after a certain day.’—‘ He told us, that 
the opinions of Government were not jired as to those points; that they were of great 
importance, and that Government had taken measures tu obtain information, and could 
not decide, until they were in possession of that information.’ Anti-Slavery Reporter 
for March, No, 196. tae ue 5 ; 
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&@ LIFERENT—a liferent scarcely con< 


sidered as entitled to political con- 
sideration or legal protection. 
What, my, Duke, must the 


Colonies and the world think of con-. 
duct and proceedings, so totally sub- 
versive of every principle of British 
jurisprudence, British faith, and Bri- 
tish honour; and what confidence 
could the Colonies put in the specious 
public professions of that Government, 
who assented to such iniquitous mea- 
sures? Is there an Englishman, my 
Lord Duke, who possesses ideas be- 
yond those of a sucking child, who 
will defend such conduct, or who does 
not tremble at the consequences that 
must result to the interests, to the 
honour, and to the glory of his coun- 
try, from the operation of such prin- 
ciples ? 

While such conduct on the part of 
any servant of the public would jus- 
tify every severity of expression, it 
must at the same time be acknow- 
ledged, that no language is sufficiently 
strong to express the baseness of these 
men, who, parties to such a document, 
have had the boldness, and, I will add, 
the dishonesty, now that the Minister 
alluded to is no more, to draw forth the 
agreement, which, as it never ought to 
have been entered into, so it never 
ought to have seen the light. It is 
done to blind and to intimidate your 
Grace, but it will fail in effecting its 
objects. 

The country, my Lord Duke, must 
view with alarm and dismay the new 
doctrine attempted to be established 
by these proceedings, viz. that resolu- 
tions pro by a Minister of the 
Crown, and adopted by one branch, 
or even by both the inferior branches 
of our Legislature, may be, and ought 
to be, taken by that Minister, as au- 
thority sufficient to deprive British 
subjects of their political rights, and 
their private properties, recognised 
and guarded as such by the establish. 
ed laws of the realm, even if such re- 
solutions were, as in the instance un- 
der consideration they were not, found- 
ed on facts consonant to truth, and 
grounded in wisdom. 

Nevertheless, on this most danger- 
ous, this most fatal, and on this most 
unconstitutional ground, this Coun- 
try, the Legislature, and the Execu- 
tive Government thereof, have been, 
and are, called upon to enforce regula- 
tions, and to establish laws, in our 
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Colonies, which local knowledge and 
practical experience equally depreeate 
and condemn ; and which, condemn« 
ing, they point out, from unanswer« 
able facts, to be subversive of proper 
authority, and destructive to private 
property, and the resources of this na« 
tion. m 

Private property, in this country, is 
guarded ™ ihe lee of the country. 
The House of Commons is not the guar- 
dians, nor the administrators, of the 
laws of this country. Resolutions of 
any one branch of our Legislature 
are not laws. The Resolutions, there~ 
fore, of the House of Commons, so 
often and so loudly appealed to as au- 
thority sufficient for Ministers to pro- 
ceed in the work of confiscation, are, 
in reality, a most invincible constitu- 
tional reason why your Grace and 
your colleagues should turn back and 
pursue a different course. 

It is with pain, my Lord Duke, 
that I find myself here compelled tore- 
mark, and to remind your Grace, that 
a similar invasion of similar private 
property,—commenced by political 
changes, without previous inquiry— 
a in feeling exercised without 
judgment, and in zeal displayed with- 
outknowledge—usheredin the French 
Revolution. ‘* Perish our Colonies,” 
said the furious reforming demagogues 
of that day, Robespierre and his as- 
sociates, “‘ rather than we should re- 
nounce one iota of our principles,” — 
LIBERTY AND EQUALITY. Shall Great 
Britain follow, or be permitted to fol- 
low, their unrighteous, their fatal 
footsteps ? 

The Resolutions in question, hatch- 
ed amidst clamour, rushed into in ig 
norance, aud sought to be carried into 
effect by unconstitutional power, and 
in the face of facts the most undenia- 
ble, and in the teeth of remonstrances 
the most urgent,—and accompanied, 
as these Resolutions wereaccompanied, 
by the usual virulent anti-colonial de- 
clamation, were attended by general 
insecurity, and with severe individual 
lossand misery. They producedalarm- 
ing and disastrous results in the Co 
lonies. Revolt and bloodshed spread 
in Demerara and in Jamaica—alarm 
and insecurity followed in each, and 
confusion in every Colony. The de- 
struction of confidence, the annihila- 
tion of credit, and the deterioration of 
the value of property, to an extent the 
most ruinous, took place. The em« 
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harrassments of the master, in conse~ 
quence of these accumulating and 
overwhelming evils, produced amongst 
‘the slave population, in too many in- 
stances, those miseries and those pri- 
-vations which the enemies of the Co- 
lonies in this country asserted, and 
-assert, proceed from the cupidity, the 
severity, and the want of feeling, in 
their masters. 

The result of the headstrong march 
of this anti-colonial and anti-British 
fveling, connived at, if not approved 
-of; by government, has, I lament to 
state, been such as nearly to sever the 
“strongest ties that ever bound Colonies 
to a parent state, and which has left a 
numerous class of British subjects, 
loyal, peaceable, and industrious, in 
a state wherein they can only look for 
relief—if your Grace withhold your 
protection—from the insults which are 
daily heaped upon them, from their 
sufferings, and from their wrongs, to 
any flag but to the flag of their coun- 
try. 

Melancholy as this statement is, 
‘still, my Lord Duke, I should ill dis- 
charge my duty to my countrymen 
‘and to my country, if I shrunk from 
laying before your Grace the gloomy, 
but the important truth. 

The Colonists would not be Eng- 
lishmen, they would not be men, if 
they did not feel as they do feel under 
the treatment which they receive from 
this country. It is not that their pro- 
perty, earned by hard labour and 
years of industry, is to be annihilated, 
and their wives and children, by its 
destruction, — “ a state of beg- 

—it is not this gloomy prospect 
which lies before them, mB reo 
Colonists alone deprecate—but it is, 
- Lord Duke, what is still more 
galling and wibearable, because their 
characters are attempted to be ruined, 
‘and their children left to be branded 
and pointed at as the offspring of 
thieves and murderers—it is these 
things which wound the mind, and 

ierce the heart, of every suffering Co- 

nist. I state facts which are obvious 
and undeniable, and it is not “‘ con- 
‘rumacy,” my Lord Duke, on the part 
of the Colonists, to robate, to op- 
pose, and to repel, the march, the 
deeds, the proceedings, and the laws 
of a party, guided and animated by an 
‘anti-colonial and anti-British spirit 
Tike this. To force, as it is sought to 
enforce, obedience to either, would, 
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may it please’ your Grace, require 
power and authority more terrible and 
more severe than that power and au- 
thority which rule in Algiers and in 
Dahomey,—than that power which 
cants while it whips the miserable 
African doomed to vegetate and to pe= 
Tish amidst idleness, pestilence, and 
death, at Sierra Leone. 

In those fatal moments when feel- 
ing and falsehood bore sway, and when 
the characters and the properties of 
innocent British subjects were so mer= 
cilessly assailed, and so cruelly sacri- 
ficed, the Government, which could, 
and which ought to, have been their 
defenders, stood aloof or trembled, 
yielding to popular clamour and in~ 
justice, instead of resisting and oppo- 
sing their frenzy and their folly— 
then and subsequently the persecutor 
and the calumniator of the Colonies 
alone obtained favour, and protection, 
and reward ; while the honest indivi- 
dual who dared to do his duty to his 
King, and’ to tell the truth to his 
country, was disowned, turned aside, 
and surrendered to the rage and the 
unrelenting persecutions of the ené- 
mies of the Colonies, to whose Hoty 
HATRED even the grave is not found 
an asylum, nor death a protection. 

This, my Lord Duke, is strong lan- 
guage, but it is just language ; and 
when an anti-colonial, or any other 
pen, shall venture publicly to dispute 
its correctness, they will be met with 
facts, and with circumstances, and 
with names, and with things, which 
will cover them with shame and con- 
fusion. 

It may well be conceived what just 
indignation would fill the bosom of 
your Grace when you were shewn how 
a Colonial Judge borrowed, or could 
borrow, L.20 at a time, from a custome 
house officer, upon the faith of the 
bounty money, and the fees to be paid 
for ‘‘ the next batch,” as it perhaps 
was termed, of slaves, the property of 
British subjects, which that custom- 
house officer had seized, and which 
the judge looked forward to condemn ! 

At this stage of the subject, hows 
ever, there is one point which requires 
notice and condemnation—and this is, 
the appointment of Mr James’ Ste« 
phen jun. to, and his retention in, 


the office of law-adviser to the Colo 
nial department of Government. His 
salary, (L.1500,) clerks, and office, 
‘must cost this country above L.2000 








506 
per annum. Far be it from me to assail 
the 1 character, or to depreciate 


the abilities, of this young gentleman ; 
but, at the same time, it is impossible 
to forget, and I am confident the Co- 
lonies will always remember, that he 
is the son of a man who has shewn 
himself, on all occasions, their gratui- 
tous, their bitterest, their most vin- 
dictive, and their most ungenerous 
foe ; and, moreover, that his more 
immediate friends and connexions are 
the individuals, who, at every time, 
and in every way, seek to influence 
the Government, and try to inflame 
the Parent state against them. These 
things, my Lord Duke, never can be 
forgotten nor overlooked by the Colo- 
nies ; nor can the British inhabitants 
in those possessions ever forget, that 
while the champions, and the relatives 
of those champions, which appear 
against them, are protected, fostered, 
honoured, and rewarded, a system in 
all things the reverse is pursued by 
Government, with regard to those who 
tell the truth and defend them ; nor 
will the Colonies ever be brought to 
believe that they are fairly treated, or 
their case impartially considered by 
Government, while their fate and their 
case remain subject to be determined 
by the advice of the individual men- 
tioned ; nor will they ever be brought 
to believe that his connexions do not, 
in a great degree, influence his con- 
duct, and bias his judgment. And if 
that gentleman possessed those feel- 
ings of delicacy and purity which, as 
a public man, he ought to possess, or 
if the objects of his influential friends 
were honest and sincere, they and he 
would be amongst the foremost to 
press forward and to require of the 
Government to provide for him in some 
other public situation. The good ef- 
fects of such a measure would soon be 
felt in all colonial subjects. 

The Colonists, my Lord Duke, will 
never forget the manner in which the 
Colonial Minister treated that Par- 
liamentary Commissioner, who, of all 
those sent to the West Indies, had 
any practical knowledge and experi- 
ence on the vital question between the 
Colonies and a party in Great Britain, 
viz. the comparative value of free and 
slave labour in West India agricul- 
ture ; I mean Masor Moopy. That 
gentleman alone had the courage to 
convey to Government the truth on 
this question, so important to the se« 
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curity and to the prosperity of the 
West India capitalists. _When called 
before the Privy Council, and which 
call he was bound to obey, he told the 
truth, and on oath, both on this subject 
and on that of compulsory manumis« 
sion. But mark theconsequences. Soon 
after this he wasremoved from his situa- 
tion in the Colonial office, where he 
had been employed for four years, and 
where his practical information and 
experience must have been of great 
utility and importance to the Colonies, 
in examining the various plans sug~ 
gested to Government by ignorance 
and inexperience for the future cone 
trol of labour in those distant pos- 
sessions. And it is not a little singu- 
lar, that he was the only person in 
the office who had any experience 
whatever on the subject, and yet he 
was removed! While such a course is 
pursued, Government may be fully ase 
sured that it never will, in any scheme 
however wild, be impeded by the voice 
of truth. 

That the Anti-Colonists demanded 
this sacrifice to their offended majese 
ty, cannot reasonably be doubted. 
That it was made to appease or to flate 
ter them, I do not mean to say ; but 
that the Colonists, and every one con~ 
nected with the Colonies, will believe 
that it was made to appease their enee 
mies ; and believing this, that they 
will condemn it, and look with a jea- 
lous eye upon all the proceedings of 
the Government under which such a 
thing took place, can hardly be doubt- 
ed ; and thus Colonial wounds, about 
to be healed, will all be re-opened. 
It cannot be said that his services 
were unnecessary, nor can economy be 
alleged as the cause of his removal, 
because the removal of Mr James 
STEPHEN, so decidedly a foe to the 
Colonies, would, in mere salary alone, 
have saved twice as much to the nae 
tion as has been gained by the remo- 
val of Mason Moopy. Believe me, 
my Lord Duke, the practical men in 
the Colonies will not be inspired with 
more confidence in the good intentions 
of Government towards them, when 
they hear of the removal of Major 
Moody from the Colonial office ; be 
cause they are, I know, convinced, 
that he understands their real situa- 
tion, and because he has shewn that 
he has the moral courage to defend the 
truth, notwithstanding the abuse heap- 
ed upon him by the Anti-Slavery Sos 
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éiety, by Mr Denman, and by the Edin- 
burgh Review,—authorities which, I 
trust, will never have any weight with 
your Grace, whatever weight they 
may have with other influential indi- 
viduals in the government of this 
country. 
‘ The system, my Lord Duke, which 
has been for many years pursued to- 
wards our Colonies, has been odious 
and revolting, totally subversive of 
every correct feeling—of every princi- 
le of honour, truth, and justice. Un- 
i its operation, truth, honour, and 
innocence, were placed without the 
pale of law, and the countenance and 
the protection of Government. 

If Mr William Smith of Norwich 
dream about the wrongs and the 
miseries of the free coloured race in our 
Colonies tili he so far forgets his arith- 
metic as to neglect in addition 1000 
in 4000, then it followed that*Down- 
ing Street was forced, the Colonial 
Secretary, and the best clerks in that 
office were put in requisition, and 
forthwith away goes a dispatch to the 
Governor of some West India Colony, 
demanding of him, for the satisfac- 
tion of Mr Smith, what had become 
of the thousand supposed missing, and 
which dispatch produces the simple 
reply, Mr Smith is wrong in his arith- 
metic; add the numbers correctly, 
and the thousand will be found in 
their proper place. * 

But reverse the picture, and then 
the official document which exculpa- 
ted the Colonists, and inculpated the 
Anti-Colonists, even when known 
to have been received, (witness the 
letter from the late Sir James Leith, 
stating the real cause of the revolt 
in Barbadoes in 1816,) was not, or 
could not, be found. The waggon- 
loads of returns also called for by the 
Auti-Colonists, not for the purpose of 
eliciting truth, but for the purpose 
of supporting misrepresentation and 
falsehood, were not only readily pro- 
duced, but long previous to their pub- 
lication by the official press, these do- 
cuments were seen to have found their 
way into the pages of the Edinburgh 
Review, and every other anti-colonial 
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vehicle of slander and misrepresenta- 
tion. On the other hand, did the docu< 
ment called for, not bear out the anti« 
colonial charge, but justify the Colo- 
nist, why, then we found the document 
either uncalled for, or, if called for, 
remaining unprinted and unpublished 
—inaccessible to all but some adviser 
of the Colonial Office, and those men 
who found that its production and 
publication would not suit their pur« 
pose, or bear out their assertions. 

The insurrection in Demerara is not 
forgotten. When the records of the 
Court Martial upon Mr Smith were 
received in Downing Street for the 
information of his Majesty, I hap- 
pened to be in London, and through 
an anti-colonial channel I learned, 
that within a few days after the ar- 
rival of this budget, the getters up 
of the anti-colonial reports had got 
into their hands the official details; 
from which they made up their gar« 
bled accounts of that trial for the pur 
pose of misleading and inflaming the 
public mind and the legislature ; and 
however strange it may appear, still it 
is the fact, that during the debate on 
that subject, when one of your prede- 
cessors trimmed and trembled, one of 
them in his place boasted that he had 
seen those documents three months 
previous to that date, without one in- 
dividual calling upon him or upon 
the Colonial Secretary to state by what 
act of official treachery, or “or and 
unconstitutional authority, he had obe 
tained them. , 

Downing Street and the Colonies 
have not, I presume, forgotten the stir 
that was made about a circular dis< 
patch from Lord Bathurst to the difs 
ferent West India Governors in the 
year 1823, entitled “ Secret anp 
ConFIDENTIAL,” and which found its 
way to Jamaica. Of course some Coe 
lonial treachery was supposed to have 
published this, but in what quarter 
the blame lay, could not be discovered, 
though his Lordship made many pe- 
remptory and rigid inquiries about it, 
The way it came to be known was 
this. A Missionary in the Island of 
Grenada attached to a certain party in 





® This is no joke. The fact occurred only a few years ago. The Under Secretary 
dictated the dispatch at Mr Smith’s requisition, and which was addressed to the Go. 
vernor or President of the Island of Grenada. Mr Smith could not rest till his error 
was exposed, probably he thought that these thousand free people had either been de- 


voured or sold to slavery. 
Vou. XXIII. 
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this country, had received a copy of 
the dispatch in question as soon as the 
Governor. From Grenada it was sent 
to Jamaica, and from that Island it 
was sent to England. A copy of the 
communication to this individual was 
obtained in Grenada, and sent home 
to his Lordship. Inquiry stopped— 
silence ensued! Does not this, m 
Lord Duke, shew the channel whic 
divulged and the party which knew 
the Colonial Office secrets ? 

The British House of Commons is 
sufficiently acquainted, as it is presu- 
med it is by this time surfeited, with 
the case of Lecesnes and Escorre- 
rey. Under the well-grounded sus- 

icion of being engaged in instigatin 
She slaves in Jamaica to oa. they 
were, under the alien act, and after a 
strict inquiry, sent off the island, 
by the Duke of Manchester, the Go- 
yernor, to Hayti, their birth-place. 
The revolt soon after took place. It 
came out in evidence, upon the trial 
of the rebels, that Lecesnes supplied 
them with ammunition. From Hayti 
these two individuals came to England, 
where they were, I believe, first intro- 
duced into public notice by Mr Mac- 
aulay “as Haytians.” Dr Lushing- 
ton took up their case, and amongst 
other grounds of defence, maintained 
that they were British-born subjects. 
It is impossible in this letter to go into 
all the particulars of this case. Do- 
euments refuting the allegations of 
these men, and justifying the Duke 
of Manchester and the authorities of 
Jamaica in what they had done, were 
transmitted to the Colonial Office. 
These Dr Lushington obtained. From 
these, and from documents such as 
they are, supplied by his clients and 
the friends of his clients, he drew 
up a defence in shape of a letter ad- 
dressed to his dear friend Mr Court- 
ney, who, it would thus appear, had 
been appointed by Government to ex- 
amine with him the documents rela- 
ting to this case. This letter or book, 
extending to four hundred pages, was 
sent to the Colonial Office. By the 
Colonial Office it was sent to the Lieu- 
tenant Governor of Jamaica, but for 
what purpose does not appear, as no 
one was allowed to see it. Passages of 
it, however, have thence transpired, and 
have come into my hands. The tenor 
and scope of the compilation is, that 
Dr Lushington and Mr Courtney have 
rejected in toto every evidence, how« 
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ever pointed, produced by the Gover. 
nor and. authorities of Jamaica, and 
adopted implicitly every tale, however 
suspicious, told by their heroes Le- 
cesnes and Escofferey. Amongst the 
other documents sent to England by 
the authorities of Jamaica, there is a 
letter from Lecesnes, in which he signs 
his name thus “ Lecesnes,” 


Cc. C. 

in the character, as its matter but too 
clearly pointed out, of ComMANDERIN 
Cuier. Todo away this weighty proof 
against his client, the signature, as 

roduced in Dr Lushington’s defence, 
is made to stand thus: “‘ Lecesnegs.” 

cg ctte 

The paper also is scraped, as if an eras 
sure had taken place ; which erasure, Dr 
Lushington asserts, or rather insinu- 
ates, was done in Jamaica to strengthe 
en their charge; whereas the Parlia- 
mentary Commissioners, Mr Henry 
and Mr Coneys, who examined the 
original document in Jamaica, deci- 
dedly and unequivocally declare, that 
the signature to the document stood 
as has been first stated. This scraping 
of the paper, therefore, and the addi-« 
tions and contractions last mentioned, 
done to indicate an erasure and altere 
ation, have been done in this country ; 
yet Dr Lushington asks “* who did it? 
Let Mr Mitchell answer!” I say no, 
my Lord Duke, let some one in this 
country answer the question ; and for 
once I agree with Dr Lushington, 
page 213, that “‘ enough is left to know 
the truth.” Dr Lushington, I am 
convinced, would never disgrace him- 
self by descending to a fabrication so 
mean and so criminal ; but the deed 
has been done, and by whom it has 
been done, this insulted country has 
a right to know ; for if official docu« 
ments, containing vindications of the 
Colonial authorities, when placed in 
the most trying circumstances, can be 
drawn from the Government archives, 
and thus falsified and altered, there is 
an end to ali security for life, charac 
ter, and property, in the British Em- 

Ire 


The particulars which I state, my 
Lord Duke, are of serious importance. 
They demand inquiry, exposure, pu- 
nishment. ; 

The whole exertions of Dr Lush- 
ington and his associates, were direct 
ed to prove that Lecesnes was born in 
Jamaica. The evidence of a French- 
man who lived opposite his father’s 
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house in Port-au-Prince, and the evi- 
dence of his owN sIsTER, who swears 
that he was born in that town in St 
Domingo, are, I am told, wholly re- 
jected! Yet after all, the British Go- 
vernment, which had come to the re- 
solution to send those men back to 
Jamaica in triumph, sent them back 
upon the plea that they are British- 
born subjects, because born in Porf- 
au- Prince, — we held military 
possession of that part of St Domingo. 
So much for the wool of Dr ah 
ington’s witnesses, who satisfied Mr 
Courtney that these men had been 
born in Jamaica. 

The proceedings in this case, my 
Lord Duke, excite in my mind no 
surprise. They are only part of that 
LIBERAL SYSTEM Which was intended 
to make Great Britain the rallying 
point, and of course the protector, “ of 
all the discontented with or without 
cause ;” in other words, of all the va« 
gabonds of every country in the 
world. 

Mr Courtney I know not ; but if he 
suffers himself, as I learn he has suf- 
fered himself, to be duped by Lecesnes 
and Escofferey, and Dr Lushington, 
(himself imposed upon,) I can only 
remark, that he is a very unfit person 
to hold any official situation in this 
country ; and heaven protect my coun- 
try and my countrymen when he be- 
comes prime minister, and Dr Lush« 
ington his legal adviser ! 

Mr Buxton’s tale told in parliament 
about hosts which issued from Barba- 
does to destroy all the Wesleyan cha- 
pels at the same moment, on the 
islands of Tobago, St Vincent, ‘Trini- 
dad, Grenada, and Totola, and how 
the divisions of these hosts were driven 
away by the different governors at the 
point of the bayonet, is not, and will 
not be soon forgotten. Stupid as the 
story was, still it was gulped down by 
a credulous House of Commons, and 
by a more credulous country. It is 
sufficient only to advert to two of those 
islands. At Grenada the president 
“* drew out the garrison,” and at To~ 
tola the president also “‘ called out the 
troops,” and as quickly as the bayo- 
nets could be fixed, drove away the ir 
religious crusaders. To have replied 


directly to such trash, or to him who 
uttered it, would have been a waste of 
time ; but where was the West India 
member who could not have risen and 
ealled upon the Colonial Secretary, or 
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the Secretary at War, to state to the . 
House what troops these were which 
the President at Totola had under his 
command. The answer must have 
been, that there were not, nor had 
been, any British troops stationed in 
Totola for upwards of twenty years 
preceding! And, my Lord Duke, if 
you wish to ascertain the falsehood of 
the Grenada part of the tale, you have 
only to send to No. 39, Devonshire 
Street, Portland Place, and there you 
will find residing that President, who, 
Mr Buxton asserted, “‘ drew out the 
garrison” of Grenada to drive away the 
Barbadians, and who will tell your 
Grace, as he told him who has now the 
honour to address you, that the whole 
tale is a base falsehood and fabrication. 

Such, my Lord Duke, are the tales 
told by the enemies of the Colonies, 
in order to mislead this country, and 
to irritate her against her Colonial set 
tlements. Their tales are all of the 
same description, equally at variance 
with truth, equally unreasonable, un- 
just, and vindictive. 

And whence, or how, my Lord 
Duke, has such a state of things arisen? 
The answer is obvious. Because the 
party in Britain opposed to the Colo- 
nies are tmesesigihle and incurable en- 
thusiasts, with energy and activity in 
some, and with hypocrisy in others, 
sufficient for a time to mi va right. 
thinking portion of the British nation ; 
because the West Indians are at a dis- 
tance, and unable at the moment, and 
before the impression is made, to hear 
and to refute the false and the atro- 
cious charges which are brought 
against them ; because those of their 
number resident in England are, as a 
body, cursed with THE INCURABLE 
TROPICAL INDOLENCE, and with-irree 
claimable apathy,—who, for reasons 
which no person can rationally or rea- 
sonably explain, placed their trust in 
the promises, and their dependence 
upon the projects, of a Government 
wniahanes and ignorant; atid who, 
moreover, took, andas yet take, no pains 
and no measures to disabuse the mind 
of the Government, the Legislature, 
and the public of Great Britain, by 
pointing out the falsehoods, the misre- 
presentations, and the calumnies, which 
are circulated in this country against 
the Colonies and against themselves, 
by an unblushing and regularly orga. 
nized system of deception, of error, and 
of mischief. And above all, my Lord 
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Duke, things have been brought to 
this state esos we had a weak and 
Speculative Government, who were 
badgered, and who suffered themselves 
to be badgered, in every department, 
by saints the one day, and by sinners 
the next, and who were ignorant of 
the facts of this particular case, and 
either compelled to shut their eyes 
inst these, or inclined to do so. 
While the feelings and the theories 
of Government—whose business and 
whose duty it was at all times to 
put down the march of dangerous 
and unjust innovation—were such as 
have been described, it must have been 
clear, even to the natural understand- 
ing of the most thoughtless, that that 
Government would receive from ser- 
vants and agents, such information 
only as suited their wishes and sup- 
ported their plans. Even if official 
servants had not been previously in- 
oculated and infected with specula- 
tive notions, and converted to anti- 
colonism, by fear or by interest, still 
it may readily be supposed that indi- 
viduals would be found who would 
never transmit to this country ac- 
counts on Colonial questions, which 
could shake the opinions of the Exe- 
cutive, or offend those who influ- 
enced the Executive. Hence, my Lord 
Duke, the truth, cn vital and most 
important points, has been concealed 
and withheld,—hence opinions have 
been transmitted, not only for facts, 
but in the face of facts ; and hence it 
is notorious to every one who has re- 
sided for any space of time in our 
Colonies, that our Executive Govern- 
ment, our Legislature, and the people 
at large, knew as little about the real 
state and condition of our West India 
colonies, as they did about the interior 
of Thibet, or the interior of Borneo. 
On subjects connected with the me- 
lioration, or a change in the state, of 
civil society established in the Colo- 
nies, there need be no concealed cor- 
respondence, and there ought to be 
no secret communication with official 
sources. The Colonists, my Lord Duke, 
will neither persecute nor banish from 
their society those individuals who 
openly and fairly state their opinions 
upon such subjects. On the contrary, 
1 that the Colonists require and soli- 
cit, is a clear field and fair play, open 
es “3 rage. and — 
ing, grounded on facts, experience, an 
Jocal knowledge. On such grounds 
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only Government can legislate safely, 
for our tropical possessions ; and ins 
formation, from whatever source it ig 
obtained, which shrinks from the 
light, and shuns public examination, 
is not safe for any government to take 
as its guide in the solemn work of le« 
gislation. 

Amongst the more insidious and 
dangerous objects, which the enemies 
and the calumniators of the Colonies 
have in view, are the following ; name- 
ly, the overthrow of all the Colonial 
legislatures, in order that they may 
place the whole government of the 
Colonies under the direction of one 
particular department of the British 
executive, which department they 
believed, and they believe, they can 
influence and control at pleasure. 
This system completed, they calculated 
that they could fill every office of 
trust and emolument, (it is much to 
be lamented that they have been able 
to fill so many, ) in every Colony, with 
their myrmidons or their minions, 
who, while they fleeced the unhappy 
Colonists, would shield, as some of 
them have shielded, their oppressions 
and their misdeeds, with whining, 
unfounded tales, and declamation, 
about the extraordinary miseries of 
British Colonial slavery. Under such 
a system as this, however, this coun« 
try could not fail to be most merci 
lessly fleeced in her expenditure ; bes 
cause your Grace will find it to be the 
fact, that the expenditure of the Colo« 
nies, which are governed as the anti- 
colonists plot and seek the whole to 
be governed, is more than double of 
the expenditure of those Colonies 
which are taxed by their own repre 
sentatives, and where the public ex« 
penditure is checked by the local, 
constitutional, and independent legis 
latures. 

With deference, therefore, my Lord 
Duke, it appears, from the most cares 
ful consideration of the whole sube 
ject, that the origin of all the mis- 
chiefs of which the Colonists so justly 
complain, proceeds from the following 
causes :— 

First, The gross ignorance which 
prevails in this country in general, and 
in the legislature in particular, re« 
garding the condition of our Colonial 
population and possessions, and of the 
character, the dispositions, and the 
habits of the slave population placed 
in these possessions, and by which 
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slave population, for reasons and facts 
which are too tedious to enumerate 
here, these tropical Colonies can alone 
be cultivated or kept in a state of cul- 
tivation profitable to the European 
capitalist. 

Secondly, From the erroneous as« 
sumptions and reasonings from ana- 
logy, which are become so prevalent 
in this country, and which proceed 
upon the principle, and upon the be-~ 
lief, grounded upon false analogies, 
that laws, which are proper in one 
country, must be proper and applica- 
ble to every country—that the savage 
or half-civilized man, and the civi- 
lized man, are each, in their respective 
spheres, actuated and guided by the 
same moral feelings, motives, and in- 
fluence ; and that the half-civilized 
African labourer, and inhabitant of 
our West India Colonies, will as freely 
and as readily engage in continuous 
labour as the civilized and industrious 
native of Great Britain, whose popu- 
lation presses upon subsistence, and 
climate urges to industry with irre- 
sistible influence ; or, reasoning from 
the state of the condensed population 
of London, where, if the individual 
does not labour under the scourge of 
necessity, he is certain to be run down 
into pauperism, want, and misery. 

Thirdly, From the belief that mea< 
sures and meliorations, which have 
been established in one slave colony, 
may be safely adopted in all the Colo- 
nies ; as if the same regulations which 
are safe and practicable in Barbadoes, 
would be safe and practicable in De« 
merara and in Jamaica ; and, 

Fourthly, Because the predecessors 
of your Grace in office had a scheme 
in hand, which they themselves could 
neither clearly specify nor fully com- 
prehend, but by which they imagined 
they could, and by which they in- 
tended to transmute an African slave 
population into an industrious free 
population—that is, to take away pri- 
vate property, without any loss being 
sustained by the lawful owners there- 
of ; and because, this being the case, 
only such information was sought as 
would bear out this scheme ; and all 
other information, however correct, 
practical, and just, was thrown aside, 
suppressed and rejected. 

To remove the ignorance which pre 
vails in this country on these subjects, 
it becomes indispensably necessary 
that your Grace should direct an in- 
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quiry to be made into the actual state 
and condition of the slave population 
of our Colonies, pointing out what 
that was twenty years ago, what 
that now is, contrasting the state of 
this slave population with the state 
of the free black population in the 
Colonies, and contrasting the state of 
the slave population in our Colonies 
with the actual state and condition of 
the negroes, whether free or bound, 
on the coasts of Africa, at the present 
day. This inquiry, may it please your 
Grace, can only be carried into effect 
by sending out acommission of inquiry, 
impartially chosen, and composed of 
individuals intimately and practically 
acquainted with tropical labour and 
tropical agriculture, and with the ha- 
bits of negroes, or in such other way 
as his Majesty may consider the most 
efficacious to bring the truth, the 
whole truth, before the eyes of the 
people and the legislature of this coun- 
try. ; 
By such a course of procedure, the 
government, the legislature, and the 
people of Great Britain, can only learn, 
and appreciate what melioration is, 
what melioration means; what has 
been done, what is doing, and what 
remains to be done, by the Colonists, 
in order to carry into effect improve- 
ment amongst the African slave po- 
pulation and their descendants in our 
Colonies, as far as is consistent with 
reasonable authority and the legal se- 
curity of property. ; 

If a commission so composed and so 
appointed is resorted to, as the most. 
eligible and efficient mode of obtain- 
ing information, your Grace may be 
assured, that every door, and every. 
plantation, in every colony, will be. 
readily and cheerfully thrown open 
to these commissioners, whoever these 
may be. All our fellow-subjects in 
the Colonies court the most rigid and; 
impartial inquiry ; they fear not the 
result of investigation by or before any 
honest tribunal, more especially a tri- 
bunal which shall, under the admini- 
stration of your Grace, be appointed 
by his Majesty. 

The result of such an inquiry and 
investigation must go to afford to his 
Majesty’s Government, in conjunction 
with the Colonial Legislatures, correct 
data in all time coming on which to 
ground Colonial Legislation. The re- 
sult of such an inquiry, also, will pre- 
serve the vast mass of property vested 
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in these Colonies from the danger, and 
insecurity, and deterioration, to which 
it is exposed, and to which it must be 
exposed, by crude laws enacted by 
rash European legislators, ignorant of 
local circumstances; and the result 
would rescue the characters of every 
one in any way connected with these 
possessions, from the heaviest, from 
the foulest, and from the most un- 
merited loads of barbarity and re~ 
proach which were ever heaped upon 
the heads of any class of British sub- 
jects in any corner of the British do- 
minions ; and, moreover, the result 
will, at the same time and above all, 
tear to pieces completely the dark 
thick veil woven by anti-colonial false- 
hood, by misrepresentation, by ca 
lumny, by ignorance, and by error, 
and under which the enemies of our 
Colonies contrive so artfully and so 
successfully to mislead, to irritate, 
and to inflame the government, the 
legislature, and the people of thiscoun~ 


try, — the population of -a most 
aluable quarter of the British domi- 





nions. 

In Colonial subjects, the system act- 
ed upon in this country during the 
last five years, has been most unjust 
and most irrational. It has been pub- 
licly declared, that not one syllable ut-- 
tered by any one in the Colonies, or sta- 
ted by any one connected with them, 
Or advanced by any one who, from a 
conviction of its justice advocated their 
cause, ought to be believed. The mon- 
strous principle was inculcated, that 
the greater the experience, the greater 
were the prejudice, the ignorance, and 
the incapacity ; and that in all Colonial 
questions, the mother country ought 
only to be guided by dicta and data 
furnished by those who know nothing 
at all about them, and who in every- 
thing declared themiselves hostile to 
them. 

While Great Britain acts, as it is un- 
deniable that she does act, in this man- 
ner, can she, or at any rate can reason 
and common sense, for a moment be- 
lieve or suppose that the Colonists will 
tamely and quietly surrender their 

rivileges and their properties into 
end so prejudiced, so partial, and so 
ignorant, as those hands are which 
fromevery quarter assail them? No, my 
Lord Duke, they never will, they never 
can, they never ought ; nor is it on 
their part “ conrumacy,” to resist in 
every constitutional way that they can 
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resist, either the demands or the come 
mands of this country, while these are 
made in this spirit. 

Pardon me, my Lord Duke, while I 
state, that the duty of the statesman, 
whose business it is to direct the coun 
eils of this great nation, is to take up, 
to consider, and todetermine this long~ 
agitated Colonial question, not in rew 
ference to the bickerings and points of 
interest betwixt East Indians and West 
Indians—not in reference to the petty 
jealousies of this colony and of that 
eolony—not in reference to the prejue 
dices of this man, or to the political 
influence of another ; but to take it up 
a8 @ NATIONAL QUESTION, and to 
mould, to decide, and to regulate it in 
reference to the prosperity, to the re« 
sources, to the power, to the strength, 
and to the character of this great ma- 
ritime country. Do this, my Lord 
Duke, and our Colonies are saved, and 
will be safe. 

The business of this nation is to take 
care that no part of her empire is sa~ 
erificed to the schemes of the theorist 
or the false philanthropist ; the duty 
of the Minister who guides the coun~ 
ceils of Great Britain is to guard all her 
interests, and to-watch and to see that 
all her honest wishes are fulfilled, and 
her decisions carefully carried into ef 
fect. 

France and the United States, my 
Lord Duke, each look with satisfac 
tion at the conduct pursued by this 
country to her Colonies ; and each cal- 
culate that that conduct will enable 
them at no distant day to obtain pos- 
session of these valuable appendages 
of our empire. Instead of the Colonies 
of our rivals welcoming us, as they 
formerly did, as their protectors, our 
Colonies, my Lord Duke, unless our 
conduct to them is changed, will in 
ease of war be seen rushing to seek 
protection from the flag of the enemies 
of Great Britain. 

There is a heavy debt, my Lord 
Duke, due by the parent state to the 
Colonies ; viz. the vindication of their 
characters from the calumnies and the 
reproaches which have been so long 
and so mercilessly directed against 
them. It is a-simple but an imperae 
tive act of justice ; and it is a debt that 
requires no national resources to dis- 
charge. A prompt declaration on the 
part of his Majesty’s Government will 
cancel the claim ; and while I thus ad- 
dress your Grace, I would at the same 
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time address the Colonists 1n EVERY 
QUARTER, and MOST EARNESTLY AND 
MOST SERIOUSLY endeavour to impress 
upon: their minds the propriety, the 
justice, the necessity, of calling for 
such a vindication from his Majesty’s 
Government. The Colonies are entitled 
to this—their country requires it—the 
conduct of their enemies demands it— 
and unless this is done, these pos- 
sessions will never enjoy security, por 
his Majesty’s Government be suffered 
to remain at peace. Let the Colonists 
call for fair inquiry and vindication. 
Let them press these points, in order 
to lay before the people of England 
correct information regarding the real 
state and condition of the wHOLE Po- 
PULATION of our Colonies ; which in- 
formation, when obtained, will put it 
out of the power of the enemies of 
these possessions ever again to raise a 
clamour in the country, so powerful as 
to precipitate his Majesty’s Goyern- 
ment into dangerous and oppressive 
legislation and acts of injustice. 

It is ueither inclination nor political 
principles which induce me to step for- 
ward to oppose or to find fault with 
the government of my country. On 
the contrary, it has been the business 
of my past life to defend and to sup- 
port, and to serve my country, and 
to support the government thereof in 
everything that is honest and just. I 
am aware, and prepared to expect, 
that my labours and sentiments on 
such subjects will be misrepresented ; 
but anti-colonial abuse, misrepresen- 
tation, rancour, and persecution, I 
have long since learned to treat with 
scorn, or to feel these only as an addi- 
tional spur to oppose their dangerous 
measures. The object, my Lord Duke, 
is not to oppose rational improvement, 
nor defend slavery in the abstract, but 
- object is, to resist tyranny, and 
robbery, and to oppose the headstrong 
march, and application of principles 
and measures, which, if applied, will 
either render improvement impracti« 


cable, or throw it to an immeasurable 
distance. If the course, which has been 
recommended in this letter, is adopted, 
the beneficial results will soon become 
apparent in all Colonial questions. The 
Colonists, my Lord Duke, will rush 
more than half way to meet the wishes 
and recommendations of your Grace, 
when once they are convinced of the 
safety of their property, and of the 
friendship and the sincerity of Govern- 
ment ; and the humble individual who 
has now the honour to address you, 
will be found amongst the foremost to 
lend his aid and his assistance to pers 
suade them, if they required persua- 
sion, to meet all the views of your 
Grace in every safe and practicable 
melioration and improvement of which 
the society established in the Colonies 
is or may be found susceptible. 

Shew the people of England, my 
Lord Duke, as oy can shew them, 
the important, the undeniable truth ; 
namely, that this African barbarian, 
and the African savage, instead of re« 
trograding in the scale of civilization, 
under a state of personal —s in the 
British West Indies, gradually and 
rapidly apvance in the scale of civil- 
ization. Shew the people of England. 
I repeat, this important and undeni- 
able fact, and the people of Great Bri- 
tain will, in future, not only take the 
business in everything connected with 
the further inclination and improve« 
ment of the slave population, and the 
final extinction of personal servitude 
in our Colonies, out of the hands of 
enthusiasm, ignorance, and error, but 
they will place and leave all these im- 
portant matters in P see hands, my 
Lord Duke, and in the hands of those 
most deeply and immediately interest< 
ed in the result ; and by which means 
the CoLONIES WILL BE SAVED, AND 
THE EMPIRE BE PRESERVED INVUL< 
NERABLE AND INVINCIBLE. 

I am, &c. 
James M‘QueeEn. 

Glasgow, May, 22, 1828. 
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THE SIEGE OF BHURTFORE. 
Letter from a Bengal Engineer. 


Srr, 

Your Number for April contains an 
article entitled “ the Siege of Bhurt- 
pore,” which attaches so much blame 
to the operations of the Engineers, that 
I cannot, in justice to that corps, re- 
frain from requesting your insertion of 
the following observations. As an En- 
gineer employed on that service, I must 
necessarily be better acquainted with 
our proceedings, and the reasons for 
acting as we did, than the writer of the 
article in question, who is evidently 
not an Engineer, and will therefore, 
I hope, be glad to see some of the 
errors he may have unintentionally 
fallen into corrected. 

The causes which led to the siege 
are given with sufficient accuracy, and 
the capture of the embankment is 
tolerably correct. But with regard to 
the remark, that “‘ It was to the re. 
sistance offered by this ditch, or rather 
canal, indeed, that the failure of Lord 
Lake is mainly attributable ; and had 
Lord Combermere’s measures been less 
prompt than they were, perhaps a 
similar result might have attended our 
present undertaking” —I must observe 
—concurring, as I do most cordially, 
in the praise bestowed upon Lord 
Combermere—that even if the ditch 
had been filled with water, no fail- 
ure, though much additional trouble, 
would have been the consequence. The 
Engineers had calculated upon finding 
a wet ditch, and were prepared with 
the means of crossing it. The case was 
very different when Lord Lake attack- 
ed this Fort in 1809. The Engineers 
on that occasion had no park of their 
own, and were entirely dependent on 
other departments, both for men and 
materials. 

In describing the fortifications of 
the town, it is stated that “‘ the cur- 
tains were low.” They certainly were 
much lower than the bastions, yet 50 
or 55 feet is no inconsiderable height. 

The points of attack chosen were 
not the “ large-backed bastion” and a 
circular bastion 300 yards to the left, 
but two curtains. Failing to form 

breaches in them with our artil- 
, we afterwards selected two other 
nts to breach by mining, that on 

e right called the north-east angle, 
and that on the left the long-necked 
bastion. 

The account of the occupation of 
Kuddum Kundy, and Buldeo Sing’s 


garden on the 23d of December, is ex. 
tremely incorrect. Immediately on 
getting possession of the former post, 
two guns were placed in a tempora 
battery, and were never intended to 
be employed there ; and so far from 
the shelter afforded by an old house 
being attributable to ‘ good luck,” it 
was on account of the cover it pre« 
sented, that the post was originally se« 
lected by the Engineers. The party 
remained “ inactive,” because there 
was in fact nothing for them to do, 
our object being gained, in having 
everything ready to commence opera- 
tions at nightfall. Our loss both in 
men and cattle, instead of being severe, 
was so inconsiderable as to be scarcely 
worth mentioning. 

With regard to the non-appearance 
of a breach on the 27th Decémber, it 
is sufficient to remark, that the sole 
purpose for which our guns then in 
battery were intended was to dis- 
mount those of the enemy, and to ruin 
his defences, but not to breach. 

It is singular that an eye-witness, 
in speaking of the effect produced b 
our fire on the 28th, 29th, and 30t 
December, should say, that it merely 
caused the outer face to peel off, with- 
out, in any respect, damaging the mae 
sonry.” He is evidently not aware 
that the ramparts of Bhurtpore, and 
I may add, of mud forts in general, 
are constructed in the following mane 
ner: When the breadth of the rame 
part has been marked out, a layer of 
well-tempered clay, about six inches 
thick, is spread across the whole 
breadth, and allowed to bake in the 
sun till it becomes almost as hard as 
brick. Another layer is then added, 
and so on, till the rampart is comple- 
ted ; and it has now been fully proved 
by experience, that a wall entirely 
constructed in such a manner, is al- 
most proof against artillery. Had the 
ramparts of Bhurtpore been “ come 
—_ of masonry, coated every year 

y fresh layers of clay,” we should 
have found little difficulty in breach« 
ing them. 

It is stated, that “‘ a mine was be- 
gun on the 2d January, for the pur- 
pose of blowing in the counterscarp, 
and so laying open the whole rampart 
to the view of our gunners.” It is 
true, that a mine was begun about 
the time mentioned ; not, however, 
for the purpose described ; but with 
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the sole view of forming a descent into 
the ditch. Our line of fire being con- 
siderably to the right of the part 
mined, the shot, unless moving in a 
crooked line, could not possibly have 
passed over that which would be blown 
in; and, even then, would not have 
struck lower than if following its na~ 
tural straight-forward course. 

- In reply to the observation that the 
* escarp was full 60 feet high, and 
only one-third of it seen ;” I beg leave 
to say, that on the right attack it was 
52 feet high, and about two-thirds of 
it seen ; and on the left, 5% feet high, 
and more than half seen. The gun 
breach on the left was subject to a 
cross fire, but we had guns bearing on 
the bastions which flanked it, while 
the breach on the right was not sub- 
ject to any such fire. If there was 
any intention of taking the place by 
escalade, I can only say it was kept a 
secret from the Engineers. 

The statement in the next para- 
graph, to any one at all acquainted 
with such matters, must appear very 
surprising ; “‘ that a mine was ex- 
— on the 7th January, under the 

ossal Ghur Bastion, but produced 
little or no effect ; for the counters 
scarp was not ruined, and the wall 


stood as perfectly sheltered as before.” 
Surely no man in his senses would 
lace a mine under the scarp to blow 


in the counterscarp. Certain I am 
the Engineers at Bhurtpore made no 
such attempt. 

You next say that “a mine was at 
last exploded under the counterscarp, 
opposite to the right attack, which was 
much more successful than the for- 
mer mine, for it blew in a large por- 
tion of the work, and held out fair 
hopes that our fire, in this quarter, at 
least, would no longer be thrown away.” 
From what has before been stated, 
the injustice of this charge must be 
evident. This was the first mine we 
had exploded under the counterscarp. 
It formed an easy descent into the 
ditch ; and this, as I before remarked, 
was its sole object. 

The loss sustained by the explosion 
which occurred in our depot, by one 
of the enemy’s shot striking a tum- 
bril, is greatly overrated, so far at 
least as regards the Engineer depart- 
ment. ‘* Some thousand of fascines, 
gabions, and scaling ladders,” were 
not destroyed. About 300 gabions, 
half that number of fascines, and a 
few cotton bags, were burnt, and no« 
thing else. 
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In the next patagraph is another 
charge against the Engineers, quite 
unmerited. The sap carried forward * 
to the edge of the ditch was, like all 
the other saps, formed “‘ with an exca= 
vation,” and fully answered the pur- 
pose intended, viz. to cover the opera- 
tions of our miners. 

Again it is said, (speaking of the 
11th and 12th,) “ ooking down, as 
we were now enabled to do, into the 
ditch, it was seen, not only that a 
quantity of water (whether great or 
small, we knew not) was there, but 
that a counterscarp of 40 feet in alti- 
tude stood in the way of our descent, 
whilst of the scarp itself full 30 feet 
stood yet entire.” Now, it is an ab- 
solute fact, that on the night of the 
27th December, the depth of the diteh, 
and of the water in it, opposite the 
right attack, had been ascertained by 
the engineers. On the left this was 
a much more difficult task, but on the 
night of the 8th January that also was 
accomplished. The counterscarp, in- 
stead of being 40 feet in height at the 
point mentioned, was only 24 feet ; 
and this it was not intended to de 
scend by means of ladders. The 
counterscarp opposite the right attack 
had been blown in, forming an easy 
descent, and, on the left, mines were 
in readiness to effect a similar object. 

With regard to Captain Taylor, the 
fact was, that he and another officer 
of engineers, with a small party, un- 
dertook, on the night of the 12th Ja- 
nuary, to destroy a gallery which the 
enemy had made through the rampart 
into the ditch, and which gave them 
the power of sending out scouts at 
pleasure to watch our mining opera- 
tions. The night was dark, and Cap- 
tain Taylor, while engaged hand to 
hand with the enemy, was mistaken 
for one of them, and severely wound- 
ed. We drove the enemy that night 
out of the ditch, though we failed in 
our main object. The officer who ac- 
companied Captain Taylor, however, 
succeeded, on the morning of the 14th, 
in lodging and exploding 1000lbs. of 

wder in spite of all the enemy’s ef= 
forts to prevent him, and by this means 
was the gallery not only destroyed, but 
a tolerably good breach formed, which 
was afterwards improved by the artil, 
lery. It is strange that one who writes 
as if minutely informed in most mate 
ters connected with the engineer 
rations, should omit to mention this 
circumstance. 

It is true that the mine, sprung on 
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the 14th January, did not produce the 
desired cffect. We had good reason to 
“suppose the enemy were attempting 
to countermine us, and that by defer- 
ring the explosion till the mine had 
been carried to the extent originally 
proposed, the advantage we expected 
to reap from it might be entirely lost. 
Our success in loading a mine, pla- 
ced under the long-necked bastion, in 
consequence of the above partial fail- 
ure, is by no means to be attributed 
to “ great good fortune.” 
It is true, that the miners (not the 
‘“* pioneers”) ran considerable risk ; 
but our ultimate success, from the 
means adopted, was certain; and an 
object, whose extreme importance 
would have justified the loss of many 
lives, was effected without any loss. 
The real charge of this mine, instead 
of being about 5000lbs., as is stated, 
was 11,000lbs.,—5000 in one cham- 
ber, and 6000 in the other; and the 
effect produced was such, that the 
breach formed with the horizon an 
angle of about 28°. It may well, there- 
fore, be termed “ tolerably inviting,” 
while the descent into the ditch, form- 
ed at the same moment, was equally 
good. 
The great mine, instead of bein 
loaded with 15,000lbs., which wouk 
have been an overcharge, contained 
exactly 10,000lbs., which, considering 
the nature of the ramparts, and that 
the line of least resistance was u 
wards of fifty feet, was indispensably 
necessary. 

In detailing the arrangements for 
the assault on the 18th of January, no 
mention is made of two small columns, 
composed entirely of Company’s troops ; 
the one commanded by Lieutenant- 
Colonel Delamain, the other by Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Wilson. These were 
intended to aid the two grand columns 
by escalading at two points that had 
been partially breached, and thus dis- 
tracting the enemy’s attention. 

As to the statement of what occur- 
red between Lord Combermere and 
the Engineer, not having been present, 
I cannot speak ; but of this I am cer- 
tain, that the head of the column, at 
the moment the mine exploded, had 
got in advance (within about a hun- 

red yards of the breach) of the point 
originally intended by his Lordship, 
and approved of by the Engineers. 

That several men lost their lives, 
and a considerable number were stun- 
ned by clods of earth, cannot be de- 
nied ; but that the column in its ad. 
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vance trampled upon upwards of “ 140 
of their comrades, whom the bursting 
of the mine had either killed or muti- 
lated,” is an assertion not borne out b 
a reference to the return of killed and 
wounded. From the statement given, 
we would be led to suppose that the 
mine had done more harm than good, 
whereas it was in fact the principal 
means of taking the place. It destroy. 
ed about 300 of the enemy, and open- 
ed such a road into the town, that his 
Majesty’s 14th, as I have been inform- 
ed, met with little opposition till after. 
they had reached the ramparts. The 
angle formed with the horizon was 
about 25°; and as a proof of the ex 
cellence of the breach, and of the de« 
scent into the ditch, it may be here 
mentioned, that immediately after the 
leading divisions had entered, a couple 
of guns were taken across the ditch, 
dragged up the breach, and opened on 
the enemy. 

Having thus examined, and as I be- 
lieve fully proved, the incorrectness of 
some statements in the article in ques« 
tion, I may be excused in asserting 
that the engineer operations were con« 
ducted not without some share of skill, 
and this is best proved by the fact, 
that Bhurtpore was captured with a 
loss of killed and wounded of ‘‘ hardly 
1000 men of all ranks.” That the 
siege lasted longer than had been ge- 
nerally expected, I am well aware. 
Many were of opinion that it might 
have been brought to a close about 
the 10th or 12th of January, had the 
gun breaches been assaulted, and 
this I admit would very probably have 
been the case ; but we might have fail« 
ed, and what would have been the cons 
sequence? All India would have been 
up in arms, and that too at a time 
when our affairs to the eastward, with 
the Burmese, had not the most favours 
able aspect. Lord Combermeré, who 
knew well what was at stake, agreed 
with the engineers that it was better 
to postpone the assault until there was 
a moral certainty of success ; and this 
was fully established by our mining 
operations, particularly by the mines 
exploded on the evening of the 16th, 
and morning of the 18th January. 

I am happy to add, that a full ac- 
count of this interesting siege may 
shortly be expected from an officer of 
engineers, every way well qualified for 
the task. ; 

I am, &c. 
A Benoa ENGINEER. 

London, 28th May, 1823. 
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BY PHELIM M°GILLICUDDY, A SUFFERING PAPIST. 


Clarissimo, admodumque erudito, Christophero North, Armigero- 
Salutem sempiternam in Domino ! 


Doming Nortna, 

TuovuGH but a poor Papist school- 
master, the unheeded occupant of a 
lowly dwelling in the basly hamlet 
of Poluphloisboyoh, in Reekibus Ker- 
riensis, wasting my sharpness on the 
mountain air, I please myself with 
the reflection, that, like the illustrious 
Lord Grenville, I grow old learning 
many things, in politics, and other 
humane letters. I would transcribe 
his lordship’s Greek motto, too, as I 
have imitated, in my humble way, 
his Latin dedication, (Viro illustris« 
simo H. Brougham,) but that I would 
not think it honest to break off with- 
out completing the quotation ; and this, 
for certain classical reasons familiar to 
his lordship and to you, he might not 
deem consistent with that perfect ur- 
banity of courteousness, which forms 
the distinguishing characteristic of 
the inhabitants of Poluphloisboyoh in 
the Reeks, and for which I am proud 
and happy to say, they are thought to 
be in some small degree indebted to the 
fostering eare of your humble servant. 

Manners make the man, as I write 
in the round hand copies ; but, sir, 
to the purport of this letter, for, after 
a pleasant though brief indulgence in 
senile garrulity, I love to rush in me- 
dias res, the rather, in this instance, 
that I feel ‘* in publica commoda 
peccem—” I should sin against the 
common weal, were I to trespass on 
your ,invaluable time and paper by 
tedious and irrelevant ambages. This 
latter, Sir, I humbly hold to be the 
true interpretation of the commencing 
apology of Flaccus—his first Epistle 
of the Second Book ; for if the words, 
longo sermone, be taken, as too come 
monly and heedlessly they are, to sig- 
nify a prolonged discourse, or letter, 
the passage involves an irreconcilable 
contradiction, or discrepancy, with the 
matter of fact, seeing that this very 
epistle is the longest, with the single 
exception of the tractate touching 
ype art, in the entire volume. 

his word, “ volume,” indeed, I ap- 
prehend to be improperly applied to 
collections of pages, folio, quarto, or 
octavo, formed in the modern fashion, 
inasmuch as it is manifestly derived 
from the word volvo ; as Decius Jus 
nius Juvenalis, signifying Marcus Tul- 
lius his second epistle, saith, volveris 


a prima que proxima. The Etymon 
intimating, in the Roman tongue, to 
roll, from the circumstance of the 
fabric of their manuscripts being con- 
stituted of skins, or sheets, attached 
to each other continuously in a con- 
secutive series, by a sutilatory process, 
now designated the operation of sew- 
ing, and the whole being then rolled 
up much in the manner that a piece 
of linen, technically so called, now is. 
A similar practice has, in more mo- 
dern times, prevailed for the preser- 
vation of certain legal records, parti- 
cularly those belonging to the Courts 
of Equity, as the Chanteny and Rolls, 
the origin of which latter tribunal— 
But notwithstanding that were I as 
tedious as a King, I could find in my 
heart to bestow it all of your worship, 
nevertheless I shall confine myself for 
the present to the Edinburgh Review, 
and postpone the discussion of this 
most interesting topic to a more fa- 
vourable opportunity. 

Having lately had occasion to visit 
the Rev. Father Shariavan, in the low 
countries about the lakes, his reve« 
rence was so kind as to press upon 
my acceptance the loan of the January 
Number of Francis Jeffries, Esquire’s, 
Review ; observing—for he is a shrewd 
man, Mr North—that it was as stupid 
as usual, everything in it below me- 
diocrity but an obsolete criticism on 
Dryden, which, though rendered no- 
vel and lively by a lengthened ex- 
tract from a curious and rare work, 
entitled Tom Jones, yet does not con- 
vey any new or distinct idea concern- 
ing the peculiar excellence of Glorious 
John. “ But,” subjoined his reverence, 
** T perceive by the table of contents 
there is an article on Emigration, in 
which you, Mr MacGillicuddy, will 
perhaps be interested, as some of your 
friends are thinking of going out.” 

On this hint I betook myself to the 
perusal of article ninth, at the head 
of which were recited the titles of the 
works of three different travellers in 
various parts of the world; and, by 
the by, it would have been just as 
germane to the matter, to have put 
down the travels of Captain Parry in 
search of a North-west. passage, or of 
Selwyn in Search of a Daughter, as a 
heading, for there is not, that I obser 
ved, one syllable about the travels 
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the review of which is made the false 
pretence for this very slovenly and 
crude performance. ; 

As to the question of emigration 
itself, though I did intend to have 
offered you the results of my small 
experience on the subject, I have been 
so fully anticipated by the able and 
unanswerable paper thereanent in your 
May Number, that I shall be silent 
on that head, and content myself with 
another division of the reviewer's lu- 
cubrations. 

After informing us that ‘‘ we ma- 
nage our foreign possessions in a droll 
way, and displaying his perfect ig- 
norance of the state of things in our 
West Indian plantations, and in South 
America, in a manner so deplorable, 
that through compassion to him and 
to your columns, I shall pretermit its 
exposure, he proceeds, at his leisure, 
to heap the most unmeasured obloquy 
and vituperation on this the Island 
of Saints, or rather on us its inhabit- 
ants. Itis the malignity of this attack 
which has called forth the present 
reply; which should have reached 
you sooner, but for the circumstances 
above related, which retarded the book 
some eight or ten weeks in its progress 
to these remote parts. To be ever 
selected as the ready topic of intem- 

rate declamation, and the victim of 
oulmouthed slander, seems indeed the 
destiny of my country. The Edin- 
burgh Review has always been the 
willing organ and mouthpiece of the 
systematic calumnies directed against 
our people. Profound ignorance of 
the King’s English in general, and of 
the subject proposed for investigation 
in particular, must certainly consti- 
tute sterling qualities for a reviewer 
in that periodical. By means of the 
latter accomplishment, he is enabled 
to thrust forward the most astounding 
absurdities, with that pertinacity and 
confidence which tend to procure cre- 
dence from the uninformed and un- 
wary, while, by the former, he fre- 
quently eludes the grasp of the casti- 
gator, by sheltering himself under 
sentences either perfectly guiltless of 
meaning, or so ill expressed as to ad- 
mit of being interpreted ad libitum. 
With your permission, sir, I shall go 
through a single page of this offensive 
production, with a running commen. 
tary of my own ; the page I shall se- 
lect is No. 226. 

And, first, the reviewer gravely 
informs us that, ‘“ The Trish pea- 
gant had multiplied in his rabbit war- 
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ren”— J have spent a very respect~ 
able proportion of man’s existence 
in Ireland, and have never known 
an instance of any one individual 
who either multiplied or performed 
any other rule of arithmetic in a rabbit 
warren—* partly through the selfish 
administration of Middlemen, who,. 
under terms of years, rode the estate 
as a post-horse, to make the most of 
it out of their scrambling cottier ten« 
ants’— Icannotrideoutof this scrams 
ble on the post- horse—“ and partly by 
the political temptation which has 
led ambitious landlords to sacrifice the 
comfort of a well-conditioned peasane 
try for the excitement, vanity, or 
power of a herd of 40s. freeholders.” 
The writer will be so good as to ex« 

lain, in the next edition, the mean« 
ing of the figure about the horse and 
the scramble, and also about the exe 
citement and vanity of the forties. 
Again, lower down; “ besides, gow 
vernment has never given the Cathos 
lics in Ireland an object by which 
character was to feel its influence, 
and independence learn the value of 
self-respect.” I, and every Catholic in 
Ireland, must take this observation as 
a great personal disrespect—character 
and meutal independence, are blesse 
ings which government can neither 
give nor take away. Small are the 
ills which states can cause or cure, 
The loss of reputation, or of the in- 
nate dignity of humanity, is not among 
the number. ‘ Meanwhile, political 
economists were telling- us to look at 
America and see the strength of the 
principle of population (the strength 
of the principle of population!) in a 
career of boundless acres and prospes 
rity, whilst Ireland was in dark and 
neglected misery, proving the dread- 
ful point at which extremes may 
meet.” You see, Mr North, he speaks 
expressly of a mathematical point, so 
this, whatever it was, was proving 
that which hath no parts. All this 
stuff, he says, the “‘ political econo- 
mists were telling us.” I don’t doubt 
it. It is of a piece with the rest of 
their unintelligible jargon. But if 
this writer meant anything by his 
‘* dark and neglected misery,” which 
I suspect to be a little supplement of 
his own, though he tries so slyly to 
father it on the poor economists, I beg 
leave to assure him that the sun both 
of heaven and of hilarity, can shine 
a thousand times more laughingly and 
brightly even in our western island pf 
sorrow, than ever it did on a Whig 
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reviewer in — of the world. 
Again, “‘ If you dare disfranchise so- 
cial man of all civil dignity, and de- 
ade him to mere animal existence, 
e drags down his oppressor with him, 
and yields himself unrestrained to the 
only wild enjoyments left him, pass- 
ing on to his posterity the same bar 
barian encouragement for progeniem 
vitiosiorem.” For progeniem vitiosio< 
rem! 
But I shall not stop to expose 
this wretched effort after classicality, 
which a Kerry peasant would be 
ashamed to throw tog dog. I havea 
very much graver charge to bring 
against this writer. By what warranty, 
sir, do you dare to profane the image 
of your Maker, by denouncing a whole 
nation of those who bear it as brute 
beasts ? Who made you a ruler and a 
judge over us? Go home, thou rash 
and most unfortunate man, and in the 
stillness of your closet supplicate for- 
giveness for this outrage against God 
and your fellow beings. I for one, sir, 
from my heart, forgive and pity you. 
—There are creatures with which one 
cannot afford to be angry: but I 
must put you tothe question, lest you 
deceive more men. In page 241, you 
aggravate, if possible, this atrocious 
— by speaking of us as ha- 
ving ‘little left beyond the headlong 
instincts of the cattle by which we are 
surrounded, and among which we are 
treated as scarcely chief.” Sir,an active 
and not wholly unuseful life, spent 
almost uniformly in Ireland, entitle 
me to tell you, that of my own know- 
ledge, you shew yourself as ignorant 
of the real state of Ireland and of Irish- 
men, as you are of discretion and de- 
cency in your language. I return to 
page 226. ‘ Nursed up under such 
Gamaliels, they are no more blameable 
for their large families, and for the 
moral and political consequences of 
their condition, than for their faith.” 
Pray, sir, what possible right have you 
to point the slow unmoving finger of 
scorn at me because I refuse to aban 
don the church of my fathers, now 
when her glory is departed, and the 
blight of affliction lies upon her moul- 
dering decay? or because Mrs Mac« 
Gillicuddy is now great with her thir- 
teenth child? But to continue. “‘ The 
evil has been now pushed to a height 
which neither alleviation nor compro« 
mise can cure. They actually cum- 
ber the ground—at the rate of a hu- 
man being per acre, or perhaps per 
rood.” Oh, rare reviewer! The nume 
ber of acres in the island is 20 mil- 


lions and a half; so that, a¢cording 
to this accurately informed gentleman, 
our Irish population has already reache 
ed this astounding number, or pers 
haps to four times this amount. This 
statement is precisely in keeping with 
the rest ; but from the nature of figures 
and of facts, its monstrous violation of 
veracity will be more glaringly mani< 
fest to the generality of readers. But, 
perhaps he may try to shuffle out of 
this fiction by affirming that he meant 
to confine himself to the arable acres 
only. He shall not creep out even 
through this loop-hole. Ireland pos- 
sesses a much greater proportion of 
fertile land, in proportion to its extent, 
than either England or Scotland. The 
surface of bog and mountain, sup’ 
sing every inch of them unproductive, 
which is far from true, does not exe 
ceed 2,830,000 acres. Thus, then, 
according to the man in the Re- 
view, our population, at the lowest 
computation, amounts to upwards of 
18 millions, or perhaps of 72 millions ! 
In thus commenting on this sen¢ 
tence, Mr North, I must honestly 
confess, that my object in addressing 
this letter to you is not so wholly 
disinterested as it may at first sight 
have appeared. I have already mene 
tioned, sir, that I am “‘ in the teaching 
line.” Vulgar arithmetic may be 
studied on the lowest form of my 
classical seminary, at the moderate 
expenditure of one penny per week, 
and a sod of turf each day to keep up 
the fire. Board and lodging may be 
had at the widow Flanagan’s, not 
three miles off, on very reasonable 
terms. Now, sir, as the Editor of the 
Blue and Yellow does not, I opine, 
treat his contributors in the handsome 
style of your Tent excursions during 
vacation, I would respectfully su; 
the great advantage the reviewer might 
derive from a summer trip to these 
parts. Plenty of potatoes, twenty-one 
times a-week, by way of novelty, and 
‘* food for the mind,” to a degree of 
cultivation which at present it canhot 
enter into his heart to conceive. Ade 
huc uno partam colit asse Minervam. 
If he shrink from carrying the sods 
of turf so far, a turf composition act 
may be passed in his favour, special 
gratid, and corporal flagellation with 
the common scourge will not be ins 
sisted on, except in cases of extraordi« 
nary and incorrigible dulness, for the 
sake of discipline among the other 
urchins, One mental defect of his, 
indeed, would, I fear, require the 
frequent exercise of the birch, as it is 








a fault I cannot away with ; I mean 
the habit of speaking the thing which 
isnot. But [ am willing to attribute 
most of the unhappy gentleman’s of- 
fences in this kind to fis utter igno- 
rance of the facts. Nevertheless, he 
must be taught to eschew simulation 
as well as dissimulation. To avoid 
misleading those who give ear to him, 
by false statements, whether of things 
he affects to know, and does not, or, 
knowing, voluntarily contradicts his 
knowledge. 

With all the absurd calumnies I 
have extracted, I have not yet got 
half through a single page of my 
author. This paper is the very nigre 
succus loliginis,—the concentrated es- 
sence of dark malignity, clothed under 
the hypocritical garb of commisera- 
tion, of which Horace speaks. Skip 
and go on, and youstill find him dab- 
bling in the same muddy puddle of 
abuse and bad grammar. Thus, “ clear 
the estate of him—you may trace him 
first to his bog hovel, next to the 
pauper suburbs of the neighbour town 
—and then comes fever, despair,— 
probable murder, possible insurrec- 
tion !” Anon we are informed, that to 
throw in among these elements of so- 
cial order religious animosities be- 
sides, is,“ to embitter jealous wa- 
ters,” (jealous waters !) ‘* and to lend 
to the agitations of want a moral de- 
votion and courageous martyrdom, 
that may dignify and hallow what- 
ever outrages the mere force of out- 
ward circumstances may provoke!” 
After this, as after the sentence about 
Dublin hospitals, we own we whistled 
as long a phew! as my uncle Toby 
himself. Really, if the gentleman 
seriously mistook this namby-pamby 
aping of morbid sentimentality for fine 
writing, his friends will do very well 
to dissuade him from trying criticism 
again; he will not succeed in that 
line. I would gladly learn from Mr 
Jeffries what he can afford to pay for 
this sort of nonsense prose ; because, 
if he would go the length of seven and 
pre a sheet, and furnish paper 
and pens, he has only to send me lists 
of subjects, and I shall give them out 
to the boys for their Saturday themes, 
and thus bring some capital into this 
part of the country, whilst I redeem 
the character of his ingenious Miscel- 
lany.. My address is, 

Mr Phelim MeGillicuddy, 
Schoolmaster, 
Poluphloisboyoh, 
juxta Tralee. 
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Seven and stxpence for sixteen pages, 
Lown, is a startling price, for articles, 
of such quality as Mr Jeffries has 
hitherto been accustomed to; but let 
him show himself liberal and enter. 
prising, and I will answer for the re« 
sult. Only conceive, Mr North, an 
article in the Edinburgh, about Ire- 
land, for example, with a vein of good 
sense and genuine humour—and such 
only a “‘ raal” Kerry boy could write 
—running through it, and a slight 
sprinkling of truth here and there! 
Why, the effect would be electric. 
Jeffries rediviuys would be the ery 
from Babylon to Auld Reekie, and 
Lockhart would smoke three cases of 
Havannahs before he recovered it: 
The hale and frize-clad merry-men of 
the shillelah would no longer be chas« 
racterized as ‘‘ The locusts swept for 
ward by the breeze, and ready to eat up 
every green thing,” —who “ must move 
backwards and forwards, from the 
agony and restlessness of want, as a 
sick man turns in his bed, or the be« 
wildered sufferer paces up and down 
his cell!” whose places of abode are 
‘a few branches thrown over a dry 
ditch, where straw is his bedding, a 
blanket his covering, and a potato pot 
upon its crock,” (what in the world 
does this mean,) “ with ten shillings 
worth of furniture,—his whole esta~ 
blishment ;” whose clothes are “a 
bundle of rags, scarce enough to fright- 
en a blackbird from a cherry-tree,” and 
whoare * unaccustomed to those decen- 
cies of life which characterize a human 
being.” Such passim is the language 
of the Edinburgh Review: nor does 
the evil terminate here ; it is the rage 
with almost all the periodical writers 
of the present day, all of them at least 
who never were within a hundred 
miles of Ireland in their lives, to prose 
about the beastliness and filth of the 
miserable Irish. 

How different is the language of 
those who really understand our cha- 
racter and condition ! I remember you 
called the attention of your readers 
last summer to a little work on the 
subject, entitled, The Real State of 
Ireland in 1827. This tract gave me 
great and unmixed delight. The aue 
thor is not indeed a Papist—that is 
his misfortune. He ought to have 
been one ; but his heart is in the right 
place, and he does not reason through 
the pylorus. There is sense, truth, 
humour, in every page. This excel« 
lent Irishman, for such he must be, 
thus sums up an admirable vindica- 
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tion of hig countrymen, from the 
taunts of these ignorant maligners. 

“¢ Those who have the candour and 

sense to examine with their own 
eyes into our. real condition, rather 
an place implicit faith in vague ex- 
pressions of horror and Giagess against 
our ople, uttered with shrugging of 
the - der and uplifting of the palm, 
by weak and ill-informed persons, and 
sometimes by those who find their 
account in misrepresenting us, will 
find that we are a hardy and intelli- 
gent nation, destitute neither of the 
common necessaries of life, nor of the 
strong desire to add to our comforts 
and our luxuries, which commonly 
pervade mankind. If men, possessed 
of capital, and of common sense to 
expend it judiciously, will settle amon 8 
us, instead of a horde of starving an 
naked savages, ready to plunder and 
to murder them, they will meet with 
a population, not without whole 
cuthen and fed in a manner which 
they themselves prefer, (and perhaps 
with good reason too,) to that of the 
English peasant. A population who 
are willing and able to co-operate vi- 
gorously and well, with any man who 
will treat them fairly, in the exchange 
of money or goods, for rich land and 
hard Jabour.” 

You yourself, Mr North, seem to 
be an honest kind of man, who speak 
the truth and shame the devil, and 
never wilfully misrepresent my coun- 
try ; therefore it is that I appeal to 
your justice on this occasion. We Pa- 
pists have not by nature anything in 
common with those low, beggarly ra- 
dicals, who cannot open their mouths 
but to speak evil of dignities, and rail 
at everything ancient and venerable. 
If we have a fault, it is our overween- 
ing love of antiquity. Our faith is na- 
turally of a loyal, Tory bias. The 
tender mercies even of the Whig party 
are a new thing to us, who, notwith- 
standing the charge of being wholly 
abandoned to our animal propensities, 
yet do contrive to look some little into 
the past, as well as present history of 
men and things. We have not yet for- 
gotten who it was, that when they had 
the power, possessed and exercised the 
will to crush us to the earth ; and now 
—mais n’importe—the coalition works 
but poorly— 


—— Male sarta 
Gratia nequicquam coit, et rescinditur. 
From Dan to Beersheba all is out- 
ward profession and affectation, and 
15 
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inward selfishness and rottenness. The 
radicals, who are b grey of every- 
thing’ old‘ or sacred, will sup I 
mean by Dan, a certain noisy fellow of 
the baser'sort, who gathers a company, 
and sets the city in an uproar, as did 
the unbelieving Jews aforetime, in the 
matter of Paul and Silas.’ Let them 
continue in their thought ; and let my 
fellow-Papists put no trust in any of. 
the children of men. This brawler, 
however, never deceived me. I under- 
stood him thoroughly from the mo- 
ment, when on being called to the bar 
he consulted his friends whether it 
would be more for his pecuniary ads 
vantage to begin life as Catholic or 
Protestant, till the time when suc- 
ceeding, on the death of his uncle, to 
a tract of wild country in Iveragh, ins 
habited by a number of poor but cons 
tented tenants at will, he repaired thi- 
ther on the following term day, the 
first of May, with a posse of his myr- 
midons, and, without the slightest 
previous warning, sheered the roof off 
every cabin, and turned forth the oc- 
cupants to the hill side, broken and 
ruined, and, as far as his acts could 
make them, desperate men. Then hur- 
ried back to the metropolis, to declaim 
on the heartlessness of Irish landlords, 
and point to the miseries of the 
ple—secure in the obscurity of his own 
misdeeds. 

In truth, sir, I am sick, very exe 
ceedingly sick, of the hollow words 
men daily utter, who rankle our 
wounds that they may hawk the sore 
with greater theatrical effect. I ree 
joice that the desert is my dwelling- 
oes While my foot is on my native 

eath, and my name M‘Gillicuddy, 
almost I can forget the solemn mockee 
ries of those evil and presumptuous 
men, 


Who have brought me to that dull cala- 
mity, 

To that strange misbelief of all the world, 
And all things that are in it, that I fear 
I shall fall like a tree, and find my grave, 
Only remembering that I grieve. : 

I have the honour to be, with great 
respect, your very obedient humble 
servant, 

P. McGitticuppy. 


P.S.—There are three good men 
and true among the great public cha- 
racters yet.—I need hardly say I mean 
the Duke of Wellington, Lord Gray, 
and Christopher North, Esq. 
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ILLUSTRISSIMO YV1RO. 


Mr Norts, 

As I understand it is the fashion now to address great men with Latin su. 

perlatives, I was unwilling to be so plebeian and common-place as to make 
the verses, of which I send you a copy, in the vulgar vernacular tongue. But 
the devil of it is, that the persons for whose pleasure and edification these 
verses are intended, are accustomed to read the Dead Languages with the 
running accompaniment of an “ interlinear English translation,” as approved 
of by their Worships of the New University ef Cocaigne ; and as I had no 
notion of my composition being appreciated through so faulty a medium, [ 
was forced to give up the idea of a Latin Ode. 
* Whilst I was ruminating upon what was the next best method of paying 
my compliments to the “ Illustrissimo Viro,” who, after being so styled by a 
Peer, would doubtless think it very shabby to receive a less title from a Com< 
moner, I fortunately recollected the go» uo cag ayaa» of Lord Byron, and de- 
termined, in humble imitation, to tag my Roman superlative to the end of 
each stanza. By this means I reach two points—the lofty merit of the person 
whom I address, and the understanding of the mass of admirers, whose undere 
standing he illuminates. 

Now then for the verses, without further preface. 


Thou, in whose sweet face we scan Thou, who didst of * truckling”’ prate, 
The charms which grace the inner man— In language fierce through port and hate, 
Mildness, dignity, and sense, And when the falsehood was proclaim’d, 


Beauty and benevolence, 


Submissive growl like tiger tamed, 
Could I but in verse impart 


Then crouch to him who struck thee down, 


All that makes thee what thou art, And take thy hire, a silken gown— 
What a glorious theme ’twould be, Such thy rare consistency, 

O vir illustrissime ! O vir illustrissime. 
Oh, highly gifted to express Thou, whose oratory’s powers 
Unmitigated savageness, Endure through seven tedious hours, 
Who, when his lofty soul had fled, Which wondering Whigs no doubt enjoy, 
Growl’d fiercely o’er the mighty dead, Att rorha Bidacxoxcevor, 
And claim’d as epitaph most fit, While lawyers sleep, or wake to laugh 
** Here lies the enemy of Pitt” At such a heap of grainless chaff— 
What shall we now write o’er thee, What a Justinian thou would’st be, 

O vir illustrissime ? O vir illustrissime ! 
Thou, who to climb ambition’s height Oh, thou great head of Gower Street College, 
A woman’s frailties dragg’d to light, Spreader abroad of useful knowledge, 
Unveiling to the nation’s eyes Great Ajax of the ** Blue and Yellow,” 
Gross, reeking, foul indecencies, In vain we look to find thy fellow ; 
Hung in the light a set of views From politics to mathematics, 
Sketch’d from the brothels and the stews— From points of law to hydrostatics, 
Such moral care we owe to thee, Thou dost range like any Bee, 

O vir illustrissime. O vir illustrissime. 


Gentle Harry—wondrous man, 

When thy race of life is ran, 

Where shall we another find 

With such variety of mind— 

Lawyer, Critic, Politician, 

Whig, Schoolmaster, Rhetorician— 

Where shall we find one like thee, 
O vir illustrissime ? 
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THE POOR LAWS. 


Tue Poor Laws of unhappy Old 
England are at present in a state of 
great tribulation and jeopardy. The 
press loads them with diatribes—they 
are fiercely attacked in Parliament— 
the Government abandons them—and 
their friends are silent, or only speak 
to make admissions to their injury. 
We, therefore, think this a fitting mo- 
ment for performing the promise which 
we gave, and repeated some years ago, 
that we would make them the subject 
of an article. 

The history of these laws for many 
years has been exceedingly curious. 
Our improvers have almost annually, 
in one way or another, arraigned them 
before Parliament, as being most de- 
fective in form, and most injurious in 
operation—return upon return has 
been moved for and printed to give 
evidence against them—committee 
upon committee has sat and reported 
upon them—yet, strange to say, al-« 
though their defects and baleful con- 
sequences have been represented to be 
so glaring and ruinous, no one has 
been able to devise any plausible 
scheme for their “‘ improvement.” In- 
dividual improvers, indeed, have in 
succession delivered themselves of new 
systems, ravishingly perfect in their 
own eyes, but these have been so ma~ 
nifestly inferior to the old system in 
the eyes of the whole, that no attempt 
has been made to adopt them. In ut 
ter despair of amending, the improvers 
now think of nothing but destroying. 
It is now practically admitted, that 
the Poor Laws are incapable of im- 
provement; and Mr Slaney boldl 
comes forward with a bill to abolis 
them, in respect of the most important 
part of their operation. 

We are, therefore, not called upon 
to inquire whether the Poor Laws, in 
their nature or administration, need 
reform—whether this measure or that 
will remove defects which they = | 
exhibit, or remedy abuses with whic 
they may be tainted ; the question be« 
fore us is, whether they shall, or shall 
not, be abolished, in so far as they give 
relief to able-bodied labourers. 

When it is duly considered how vi- 
tally this question bears, directly and 
indirectly, on the bread, morals, and 
conduct of the mass of the working 
classes, and, in consequence, on the 
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best interests of the whole communi- 
ty, it will be conceded by all that a 
more important one could not well be 
propounded. Honest and _ patriotic 
men, however they may disagree in 
other respects, will be unanimously of 
opinion, Ist, That it ought to be de- 
cided upon fact, reason, and justice, 
without any reference to fashionable 
doctrines and party crete 3 and, 2d, 
that everything which can be urged 
in favour of the Poor Laws ought to 
be dispassionately, carefully, and even 
indulgently examined, for the sake of 
the many millions, who, while the 
are threatened with the loss of their 
subsistence in the hour of need, can- 
not make themselves heard, and can 
scarcely find an advocate to plead 
their cause against the tremendous 
mass of power, prejudice, and inte 
rest, which is arrayed against them. 
We certainly can find but little to 
deter us from dealing uprightly with 
the Poor Laws in the confident and 
vehement vituperations with which 
they are assailed. We have only to 
look around us, to be convinced that 
thtse vituperations flow in the main 
from anything rather than know Ne, 
truth, and justice. The dogmas of the 
Economists have no weight with us, 
because we believe them to be flatl 
opposed to experience. Our Scottish 
fellow-subjects make it a matter of 
nationality to inveigh against the 
Poor Laws of England, but this does 
not move us, because they deal in un- 
substantial invective, are prompted by 
an improper feeling, and speak from 
fallacious hearsay evidence. We think 
not a whit the worse of these laws, 
because some Irish absentee landlord 
proclaims them in Parliament to be a 
ublic plague. What can such a man 
now of the English Poor Laws? No- 
thing. Why does he revile them? 
That he may not be compelled to give 
bread to the poor wretches who are 
starving on his Irish estate. We hold 
an absentee landlord to be morally, 
whatever he may be in law, a heinous 
criminal—a criminal barely rankin 
below the robber and murderer—an 
his opinion will not sway us when it 
is put forth to sanctify, and enable 
him to perpetuate, his guilt. . The 
fieree outcry which is kept up against 
them by Irishmen - and out of Pars 
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liament, excites our wonder, but it 
moves not our conviction ; a compari- 
son between Ireland and England fills 
us with amazement that men can be 
found to triumph in the hunger and 
wretchedness of their countrymen ; 
and causes us, in spite of everything 
that can be said by every Irishman up- 
on earth, to thank Heaven for having 
blessed England with Poor Laws. As 
to the London press, when we see that 
it is chiefly in the hands of Scotchmen 
and Irishmen, who declaim against 
these laws from national prejudice as 
a matter of course; and who, what- 
ever their talents and integrity may 
be, cannot have any peseonal now- 
ledge of their real working, we cannot 
bow to its omnipotence. Fatal has it 
been for England in late years, that 
the leading , Rett of its press has not 
been directed by Englishmen! The 
complaints of those who pay the poor- 
rates are in themselves no evidence 
that such rates ought not to be levied. 
Nine-tenths of what is said against 
the Poor Laws consist of sheer abuse 
and invective ; and the remaining one- 
tenth consists of assumptions and rea- 
sonings, which in better times would 
be thought undeserving of notice. 
While we thus find nothing to dis- 
may us on the one hand, we find great 
encouragement on the other in the 
conviction, that if all the payers of 
poor-rates throughout England were 
on the question, nine-tenths 
-would vote for the continuance of the 
Poor Laws. The desire for the abo- 
lition of these laws is chiefly confined 
to the theorists and ionovators of the 
House of Commons ; it disgraces not 
the-body of the community. The 
le of England grumble and complain, 
ene it is their nature and privi- 
lege to do so whenever they are called 
on for anything in the shape of taxes 
and rates; they wish for the Poor 
Laws to be rendered as perfect as pos- 
sible in form and administration, but 
they likewise wish to give their poor 
food and raiment. The Englishman 
may be easily misled—he may be, as 
late times have abundantly proved, 
converted into a dolt ora — nd 
he may be taught to rob himself, and 
strike at his own existence—but never 
can he be stripped of his benevolence 
and humanity. To his benevolence 
and humanity we now address our- 
selyes—we. speak not to.Scotchmen or 
Irishmen, but to him only—we speak 
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for what is peculiarly English in 
rentage and operation—we speak, thee 
the poorer part of nurs countrymen 


may not be robbed of their legal 
rights, may not be divested of their 
morals and character, may not, in their 
day of distress and suffering, be de» 
prived of the means of subsistence-- 
and we shall not speak in vain. In 
spite of the disgraceful admissions of 
this minister or that, and of the wild 
and destructive conduct of the House 
of Commons, he will hear us. 

In a country like England, able-bo« 
died labourers must often be destitute 
of employment, even though there be 
no real redundancy of population. The 
demand for agricultural, manufactus 
ring, and other labour, is subject to 
violent and frequent fluctuations. In 
one year, the farmers or manufactu- 
rers will employ much more labour 
than they will employ in the succeeds 
ing one. At one period the labour of 
the country is generally employed, 
and immediately afterwards almost 
half of it is for months rendered idle, 
If we look at the past, we find, that 
in almost every third year a vast por- 
tion of the labour, which had beea 
employed in the preceding two, could 
not for a large part of the year find 
employment ; and that in every year, 
one business or another was compel 
led to render the chief part of the la- 
bour idle for some months, which it 
generally needed. Of course the la- 
bourers of this country must fre- 
geet erin one business or another 

ey must annually—be for many 
weeks, and perhaps for many months, 
deprived, from no fault of their own, 
of employment ; no matter what their 
wishes and exertions may be, they 
et be disabled for earning any- 

ing. 

Do the Abolitionists deny this? 
They admit it for the past—they dare 
not venture to controyert the fearful 
demonstrations which the last three or 
four years supplied ; but, forsooth, it 
is never more to occur! Mr Slaney 
gets over it by the astounding assump- 
tion, that Free Trade and the new 
Corn Law will prevent future fluctua- 
tions in the demand for manufactures 
and the price of corn, and of course in 
the employment of labour. Out of the 
House of Commons, this bungling fal- 
lacy, will, we think, make no impres- 
sion. Our manufacturing labour de- 
pends in a considerable degree for em- 
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beer on foreign markets ; and the 


emand for our manufactures in these 
markets must continually vary, put« 
ting the influence of price out of the 
question. ‘To variations in the con 
sumption of foreign countries, must 
be added, variations in the exports to 
them. In one year the exports will 
be excessive ; and consequently in the 
next they will be smaller than usual. 
The home demand for manufactures 
continually varies—consumption and 
the stocks in the hands of the dealers 
constantly fluctuate. If consumption 
remain the same, sometimes the déal- 
ers throughout the country stock them- 
selves heavily in anticipation of an ad- 
vance of price, and at other times they 
run themselves out of stock from the 
expectation of a fall. Then there is a 
regular tendency in every manufacture 
to out-run consumption. If one have 
a few months of prosperity, new ma- 
nufactories are established in it, until 
it gluts the market.. No matter what 
the price, or the system of trade, may 
be, the sales of our manufactures must 
always be subject to very great varia- 
tions ; and, of course, the quantity of 
labour required for the fabrication of 
these manufactures must always be 
subject to very great variations. 

With respect to corn, our conviction 
is, that its price will fluctuate much 
more under the new law, than it has 
done under. the old enes. The new 
law is, we think, about as admirable a 
one for causing fluctuations of price as 
could well be devised ; it practically 
bribes the importets of foreign corn to 
create violent fluctuations. But, how- 
ever, putting laws wholly out of sight, 
every one knows that the price of corn 
is mainly governed by the seasons, and 
that the art of man cannot prevett it 
from varying frequently and greatly. 

As clearly as mathematical demon- 
stration ever proved anything, it is 
proved by experience and the nature 
of things, that the sales of manufac- 
tutes and the price of corn must con- 
tinue to fluctuate, as they have hither- 
to done, and that no legislation can 
prevent them from so fluctuating. It 
of necessity is equally clear that the de- 
mand for labour must continue to fluc- 
tuate, as it has hitherto done, and that 
pred vast numbers of able-bo« 
di bee een must be for a time de- 

ived of employment. 
Pe aving established this point, we 
will now ask, are these labourers, when 


they are thus stripped of employment, 

to perish from hunger ? No. says the 

Abolitionist ; if they cannot obtain 

work in one place, they must obtain it 
in another. Worthy sage, this is little 
better than Nonsense, unless you can 

prove that it is practicable for them to 

procure work in one place, if they can< 

not in another. If, from ruinous prices 

of corn, or bad seasons, a t num 

ber of the agricultural labourers are 

thrown out of employment, to what 

place are they to travel to regain it? 

Finding it in agriculture is out of the 
question, for they are in excess in every 

village throughout the pe aoe? and 
as to their finding it in manufactures 

and trade, we may safely pronouncé 

it to be equally impossible. Thé 
Faas a cannot turn weaver or tai« 

or when his own calling fails him ; 

and if he could, he would find no 

one to give him work. Vast numbers 

ef able-bodied husbandry labourers 

are at this moment upon their pas 

rishes ; and yet not a visionary in the 

House of Commons will venture to 
point out the place where they can find 

employment, or to say that it is possi« 

ble for them to find it in any part of the 
United Kingdom. When, in 1825 and 
1826, so many thousands of silk-wea- 

vers and throwsters were deprived of 
work, was there any ibility of 
their regaining it by a change of resi« 

dence and ng ?, Wien, in 1826, 
some hundreds of thousands of manu< 

facturing labourers lost their erploy- 
ment, was there work to be found for 

thetn in any part of England, Scot- 

land, or Ireland? Our readers will 
answer the questions. When the cot~ 
ton, the sill, or any other trade, is 
compelled to deprive for a time a latge 
part of its labourers of employment, 

these labourers cannot find work it a 
different calling, and it is not desirable 
that they should be able to do so. 

Their own trade is pretty sure to need 
them again after the lapse of a few 
montiths ; and to the country at large, 
it is most advantageous for them 
to be in readiness to attend its call, 
even yeahs they have to subsist ih 
the interval on the poor-rates. If, in 
auy-stagnation of the cotton trade, all 
the weavers, &c. were at once to go 
into the woollen or silk trade, they 
would speedily bring the latter ifito 
like stagnation ; and on the revival of 
the cotton trade, it would not be able 
to. find workmen. 








Independently of the masses of able- 
bodied labourers who must be fre- 
uently thrown out of employment by 
unavoidable fluctuations of trade, 
it is utterly impossible, when the 
country is reasonably prosperous, for 
the supply of labour to be in exact pro- 
portion to the demand. In every busi- 
ness there must always be an excess, 
or a deficiency, of labour ; and it is 
more advantageous to the country at 
large to pay poor-rates to a moderate 
excess, than to have a deficiency and 
be exempted from such rates. Eng- 
land is now placed in such circum- 
stances, that she-must always have a 
ter or smaller excess of labourers. 
very business varies in the course of 
the year the quantity of labour it em- 
ploys. If it in some parts of the year 
employ all the labourers that resort to 
it, in other parts it discharges many. 
In some months the cotton trade is 
brisk, and employs all its workmen ; 
in others, it is flat, and many of its 
hands are wholly or partly idle. The 
ease is the same with other trades. In 
addition, sickness, misfortune, change 
of masters, &c., must constantly 
keep a great number of labourers des- 
titute of employment. If times be 
reasonably good, still looking at the 
year as a whole, there must always be 
@ great number of able-bodied labour- 
ers unable for a part of the year to pro- 
cure work, however anxious they may 
™ nice hes ed by th le of 
It has been ar y the people o 
Scotland, that iy nitesing parish relief 
to able-bodied labourers, they have 
compelled such labourers to find em- 
ployment in one place, if they could 
not find itin another. Now for many 
the manufactures and trade of 
Sealand Lome es gaa so rapidly as to 
e tion generally employ- 
ed, and ine ition to this, she a a 
constantly throwing her surplus hands 
a England. But times have been 
when in Scotland the system was whol- 
ly unavailing. In 1826, the refusal of 
rish relief could not compel the work 
Ing classes of Glasgow, Paisley, &c. to 
provide themselves with an: 
the landholders then found it neces- 
sary to maintain them for a consider- 
able period. When Scotland shall be 
thickly peopled and shall possess large 
masses of manufacturing and trading 
population—in other words, when she 
shall be placed in circumstances re- 
sembling those of England—she will 
find it as impossible to compel able« 
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bodied labourers to provide themselves 
with work by refusing them parish re. 
lief, as England has found it. 

It is perfectly clear that the Aboli-« 
tionist is here completely in error, and 
that there must be always consider« 
able numbers, and frequently vast 
numbers, of able-bodied labourers, 
who cannot, be their wishes and exer. 
tions what they may, procure employ« 
ment. We therefore say again, are 
these labourers to perish from hunger ? 
They must do this ; or they must sub. 
sist during the time they are compelled 
to be idle on some fund they have pro- 
vided while in work, or on charity, or 
on robbery. 

As to their perishing from hunger, 
it has not yet been openly recommend. 
ed by the most flinty-hearted Aboli« 
tionist of the tribe ; and we may there- 
fore put it out of the question. In 
truth, if the House of Commons, in 
the plenitude of that wisdom which it 
has in late years displayed, should vote 
it to be an admirable means of getting 
rid of surplus population, and should 
legislate accordingly, the law would be 
inoperative. Never will men die for 
hunger, so long as bread can be got by 
burglary and high-way robbery. The 
matter, therefore, to be considered in 
the first place, is—is it practicable for 
these labourers to provide, while they 
are in employment, what will support 
them when they are compelled to be 
idle ? 

The Abolitionists of course reply in 
the affirmative ; but they content them- 
selves with general assertion: they sup- 
ply none of the description, calculation, 
deduction, and demonstration, which 
are essential for preventing changersof 
law from being a national scourge. Now, 
putting out of sight a few trades, the 
vast body of labourers in both town and 
oT are at present receiving wages 
which barely enable them toexist ; they 
are receiving wages, from which no« 
thing could be taken, as a provision for 
the future, which would not bea sube 
traction from the necessaries of life, 
There is not the least hope of amend« 
ment ; but, on the contrary, it is pretty 
certain that matters will be worse. 
The tendency and even avowed ob- 
ject of the new system of trade is, 
to reduce the price of labour to the 
lowest point; and everything, in 
both legislation and circumstance, is 
peer. to sink to this point for ever 
the wages of the bulk of the working 
classes. To expect that men, whose 
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earnings will supply their fa- 
milies with bread without the assist- 
ance of the parish, should voluntarily 
make a provision for the future, is idle ; 
to compel them to do so, would be gross 
cruelty. 

Parish relief is generally spoken of 
as though none received it save men 
of mature age and having families. 
The truth is, that at all times, but 
more especially in times of manufac 
turing distress, a large portion of those 
who obtain it consists of boys, young 
men just released from apprenticeship, 
girls, and single women. These have 
never had an opportunity of making 
any provision for the future. 

Of course the scheme for bribing the 
labouring orders to save from their 
wages, by granting them parish relief 
according to what they might save, 
would be worthless. In better times 
such a scheme could not have found 
its way into the House of Commons. 
Our readers know that wages differ in 
almost every calling: and that in some 
callings they are generally good, while 
in others they are almost always ex- 
ceedingly low. The operation of such 
a scheme would be—it would give re« 
lief, not according to merit, but accord« 
ing to the rate of wages. The com- 

arative few would be entitled to re« 
ief, because when in employment they 
enjoy abundance ; but the husbandry 
labourers, the cotton weavers, &c. &c. 
—the vast body—would havenoclaim, 
because when in employment they can 
only earn bread and water. Then the 
man of mature age would have a right 
to relief, solely because he had pos- 
sessed the means of saving in respect 
of time and opportunity; but the 
youth, the journeyman, the girl, and 
the single woman, would have no right, 
solely because it had been impossible 
for them to save anything. Again, 

rosperity would give the right to the 
ta while misfortune, the sick- 
ness of himself or ~ part of his fa~ 
mily, or unavoidable losses would de- 
prive him of it. Never, we trust, will 
English laws be contaminated with the 
atrocious principle on which this 
scheme is in reality founded ! 

It is therefore idle to expect that 
the mass of the working classes can be 
induced to save, while they have work, 
what will support them when they 
cannot procure it. Speaking general 
ly, it is impossible for them to do so. 
We are saying nothing against benefit 


societies, or anything that may be eal- 
culated to promote among them habits 
of frugality and foresight ; these we 
wish to recommend to the utmost. 
What we maintain is, that however 
beneficially these may operate in re« 
spect of individuals, and even classes 
of labourers, they can have no sensi- 
ble effect amidst the great body of the 
working orders. With this body, the 
saving required by them must be an 
impossibility. 

Without parish relief, then, the la« 
bourers in question must subsist on 
charity, or on thefts. With respect to 
charity as a source of maintaini 
them, the Abolitionists are enraptur 
with it. Before, however, charity be 
made the basis of legislation, it ma 
be proper to inquire whether it wi 
yield what legislation expects from it. 
The question is, would charity support 
the able-bodied labourers who are now 
pH by the Poor Laws? In Scot~ 
land it does much by means of church 
government: a collection is made for 
the poor on every Sunday at the 
church, and the elders visit the needy 
for the purpose of distributing the 
money. In England the case is difs 
ferent: the money received in the 
churches for the poor consists of of+ 
ferings made at the altar by those who 
receive the sacrament ; as it is only ree 
ceived from communicants when the 
sacrament is administered, it is recei« 
ved in some parishes monthly and in 
others quarterly, and nothing is res 
ceived from the chief part of the con- 
gregations. The mass of those whé 
attend our churches never give a far 
thing at them for the poor. The mo« 
ney received is below notice as a means 
of saving the needy of each parish from 
starvation. 

But then it is said, that public sub< 
scriptions would be formed. When 
would they be formed? would they 
start into being the instant the Poor 
Laws should be abolished, to keep con 
stantly relieving the mass of labourers, 
who would be constantly destitute of 
employment? No, they would exist 
only in times of great and general dis- 
tress. Would they be formed at the 
commencement of such distress, and 
be kept in efficient activity until its 
termination? No, they would not be 
thought of until after the should 
be brought to the verge of starvation, 
and no dependence could be placed 

upon them for affording the necessary 
‘ 10 
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relief. In the distress of 1826 tardy 
and mercenary public charity did not 
- from its hiding-place to blazon 
its subscriptions, until hundreds 
of thousands of poor wretches were not 
only almost famished, but were com- 
mitting wholesale outrage, and threat~ 
ening the state with convulsion. The 
subscription had such a combination 
of powerful stimulants in its favour, 
as no future one could hope for ; and 
still it would have been deplorably in~ 
efficient without the poor-rates. A 
subscription was in the same year 
formed for the exclusive relief of the 
distressed Spitalfields’ silk-weavers ; a 
short period elapsed, and then the 
most pathetic and urgent appeals could 
not prevail on public charity to sub- 
scribe what was necessary. In the 
same year the landholders and other 
wealthy persons undertook to support 
the distressed manufacturing popula 
tion of Scotland; for a time thin 
went on smoothly, but the landhold- 
ers, &c. soon grew weary of their bur« 
den, and at length they publicly re« 
solved to petition Parliament for as- 
Sistance from the = purse. . 
Excepting times of great and genera 
tines the destitute labourers would 
have no other charity to look to but 
that of individuals. Let any man 
separate in any parish the benevolent 
few who would weekly contribute 
liberally to the wants of the poor, 
from the many who would rarely con- 
tribute anything ; let him then cal- 
culate how much the poor of that 
parish will need weekly, and he will 
then discover the folly of placing any 
reliance on individual charity. , 
* But how is the labourer to avail 
himself of individual: charity? Will 
the charitably-disposed seek his dweil- 
ing intuitively, and administer to his 
needs without solicitation ? Alas! no. 
He must beg, or be a stranger to 
eharity. ‘Throwing the working classes 
upon charity in their hour of distress, 
must of necessity convert them into 
What would be the fruits ? 
» Granting that the labourer himself 
will become the beggar, it must of 
course destroy his industry and morals. 
Regard for his character will vanish 
as he utters the first supplication, and 
he will not —_ to eve as 
he can gain a subsistence ging. 
Then he must necessarily become +4 
habitual liars But generally he will 
throw the chief burden upon his wife 
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and children, His ehtldren, espe 
cially, must be made leading instrus- 
ments: they must be daily taught, by 
the example and precepts of their pa. 
rents, falsehood and deceit ; and they’ 
must be daily sent abroad, to form’ 
the most aagerny connexions, and 
contract the most injurious habits. 
What a labouring ulation, reared 
in this manner, would be, we need 
not describe. ; 

Begging must inevitably be asso-~ 
ciated with vice and guilt. It cannot 
commence without associating itself 
with falsehood ; and it cannot pros 
ceed without associating itself with 
dishonesty. The lie must be em 
ployed to extort the penny or the 
crust ; and the theft must be resorted 
to for gaining the supplies of the day, 
when charity may be deaf, pennyless, 
or parsimonious. Drinking, lewdness, 
&c. must naturally follow. It must 
be borne in mind, that those who will 
be thus thrown upon begging for sub< 
sistence, will consist, in a large degree, 
of females. The virtue of married 
women can hardly be expected to ré« 
sist the temptations to which it must 
be exposed ; and as to that of young, 
inexperienced girls, it must be at once 
conquered. If retluced to the alters 
native, many females would sacrifice 
their chastity, and many of the other 
sex would steal, rather than beg: but,’ 
however, doing the latter would in« 
volve the loss of virtue in the one sex, 
and of honesty in the other. 

ae therefore, would not only 
be a totally inadequate means of sub- 
sistence for the unemployed part of 
the working classes, but it could not 
be resorted to without making these 
elasses the scourge of their country, 
in respect of vice and crime. 

Farther, the wages of the labouring 
elasses are kept at their present height, 
in a very great degree, by the poor- 
rates. If the labourer have no work, 
he receives from his parish what is 
thought to be sufficient for the sup- 
= of his family ; and this enables 

im to make a stand against inade« 
quate wages. - But let the Poor Laws 
be abolished, and with our redundant 
baa wages will fall, until he is 

rought into the most abject penury. 
In some trades wages may be kept up 
by associations of the workmen ; but 
the husbandry labourers, the weavers 
«those labourers who, from their 
numbers and other circumstances, can- 
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not associate—the great mass will beat 
down their own, by competition, to 
almost nothing. On their part hiring 
must be no bargaining ; it must be a 
begging for work on any terms that 
masters may think good to offer. The 
penury into which this must bring 
the great body of the lower orders, 
must necessarily destroy schools—dis~ 
ualify the parent for teaching the 
child good feelings and habits, and 
generate that blind, brutal, depraved, 
and distressed ignorance, which is the 
incentive to all che vice and crime of 
which human nature can be guilty. 
It is not necessary to. rely wholly 
upon reasoning for discovering what 
the abolition of the Poor Laws will 
produce: the most conclusive proofs 
are furnished by actual experiments 
in Ireland. How do matters stand in 
the sister island? The absence of pa- 
rish relief does not compel the la- 
bourers to find employment in one 
place, if they cannot find it in another; 
-——no—such relief is refused, and yet 
an enormous part of the population is 
generally unemployed. How does 
charity operate ? It converts the great 
body of the working classes into beg- 
gars ; and were it not for their potas 
toe ground, it would not preserve 
them. from perishing from hunger. In 
what state are wages? They are at 
the lowest ebb, except in a few trades 
which ¢an combine, What are the 
fruits of the begging and the penury ? 
Savage ignorance—contempt of law—r 
vice and crime —insubordination— 
everything that man, for the sake of 
himself and his kind, should be a 
stranger to. What is there in Eng- 
land to prevent the same causes from 
producing the same consequences ? 
othing ; but, on the contrary, these 
causes would have scope for producing 
consequences still more appalling in 
degree. A large part of our working 
classes have not even a potatne gar- 
den to combine with mite of 
charity : in England, necessaries are 
dearer, and temptations to vice and 
crime are. more numerous than in Ire- 
land. Every period of distress in 
England causes a fearful increase of 


_ Vice and crime; and this increase 


takes place amidst those who have 
been reared in good principles, and 
who have previously been of good con- 
duct. It may be gathered from this 
what would follow, should the work« 


ing classes of England be placed in 
the circumstances of those of Ireland. 

The Poor Laws were not enacted 
on abstract principle, to avert evils 
which argument and probability de+ 
clared were approaching. They were 
enacted, because what we have de- 
scribed was experienced, to the mighty 
injury of the community. As to the 
alleged improper extension of . the 
operation of these laws, in respect of 
able-bodied labourers, it was the off> 
spring of necessity. 

We will now glance at the allegas 
tions which are brought against the 
Poor Iaws by the Abolitionists. 

It is not asserted that the poor, 
when they cannot procure employe 
ment, are to be suffered to perish from 
banger a it is ——— ett a 
need they ought to be suppor y 
charity. When this is the case, why 
not make charity general and methodi« 
cal? Why not make it a rule for 
every member of the community te 
contribute to the needs. of the poor, 
according to what he possesses? The 
Poor Laws stand on this principle, ale 
though they do not apply it so far as 
they ought, and it is. an unassailable 
one. Their object is to cause, as far 
as is practicable, every member of the 
community to exercise, in an equal 
degree, that charity which even the 
— ionists admit ought to be exere 


One of the great arguments of the 
Abolitionists en increase and large 
amount of the poor-rates. Has, then, 
population in late years remained sta» 
tionary ? _Has there been no increase 
in manufactures, trade, and agri 

ture—in the numbers of those for 
whom these rates are levied—and in 
the worth of that property on which 
the rates are paid ? If have been 
an increase corresponding with 
the increase of poor-rates, the argue 
ment is of course utterly worthless, 
That there has. been a great increase 
of labouring population, is a truth 
which admits not of controversy: ; and 
that @ vast quantity of waste land has 
been made valuable, the worth of the 
whole land of the country has been 
eluntg lrg lacs hus een rely 

gr 

in F aie enormous mass of 
what is almost, wholly additional rates 
able property in the shape of houses, 
shops, &c, has been created in Lone 
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don, Manchester, Liverpool, Leeds, 
and the large places generally, is 
another truth equally above question. 
It is almost matter of demonstration, 
that in the aggregate and on the aver-~ 
age, there has not been for many years 
the smallest proportionate increase of 
poor- rates. 

But then so many millions are le- 
vied annually. Well, let us descend 
from the aggregate, to the component 
parts. In the first place, the rates are 
in reality almost wholly paid by the 
owners, and not the occupiers, of lands 
and buildings. The farmer, when he 
takes his farm, gives more or less of 
rent according to the amount of rates 
and taxes ; the same course is pursued 
by the occupiers of houses and shops 
in towns. Abolish the poor-rates, and 
rents generally will soon have nearly 
their amount added to them. The 
owners of lands and buildings buy 
them with the burden, and they give 
a Se emer lower price ; the man 
who buys a farm or a tenement, calcu- 
lates what it will let for, after paying 
the poor-rates, and regulates his price 
accordingly. What have the owners 
to complain of? In reality they re- 
ceive about as much interest on their 

hase-money, as they would have 

lone had no rates been levied wher 
they invested it. But taking the rates 
to be the burden they appear to be, 
what is their weight? A farm which 
lets for L.100 per annum, pays per- 
haps annually to the poor from five to 
ten pounds ; this is all that is paid by 
owner and occupier jointly ; and if we 
assume that the owner pays all, the 
occupier, of course, never contributes 
@ penny to the poor-rates. From three- 
pence to a per day is thus 
dispensed to the poor by owner and 
oceupier jointly, and if such a thing as 
charity is to be exercised, we know 
not how they can wish to give less. 
But is it all loss? No. By preventing 
theft and outrage, it enables the own- 
er to obtain a higher rent ; and it pro- 
tects the occupier from loss of much 
greater amount. Our convictidn is, 
that the poor-rates save to landlords 
and farmers considerably more on 
the one hand than they cause them 
to expend on the other. A house in 
a large place, which lets for L.50 per 
annum, pays, perhaps, from four to 
i s annually in poor rates. 


er 
is, of course, is paid by owner and 
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occupier jointly ; but if we assume it 
to be wholly hem by the occupier, he 
must at least have an income of L.300 

r annum ; and from this income he, 

is wife, and children, give from eigh- 
teenpence to three shillings per week 
in charity. How much less ought 
such a family to give to the poor if 
there were no poor-rates? But we re. 
peat, that at any rate the chief part 
of what the occupier pays to the poor 
is allowed in the rent. People of 
small income—the occupiers of good 
cottages in villages, and of lodgings in 
towns—pay actually, or practically, 
very little to the poor-rates. 

Can it be proved that these rates 
prevent the owners of land from ob- 
——e fair and just interest on the 
capital they have invested ? No; they 
receive about the same interest they 
would have received had no rates ex. 
isted. Do these rates prevent the 
builders of houses, shops, &c. from 
obtaining fair and just interest on 
their capital? The exorbitant sums 
which are paid for building-ground, 
in purchase-money or ground-rent, 
form a sufficient answer to the ques- 
tion. How are the poor-rates expende 
ed ? Wholly in consumption : the mil- 
lions are all devoted to the purchase of 
manufactures and merchandize for 
consumption ; they are expended in 
promoting the business of the agri- 
culturist, manufacturer, and trader. 
If from the increased consumption of 
corn and animal food which these 
rates cause, the farmer obtains five 
per cent more for his corn and cattle, 
they are in reality a source of great 
profit to him. If in consequence of 
these rates the town-shopkeeper, who 
pays to them ten pounds per annum, 
sell two hundred pounds worth more 
goods annually at a profit of seven per 
cent than he otherwise would sell ; to 
him they are a source of profit. Then 
the rates are a source of great profit to 
the community in the proteetion—of 
which we shall soon say more—which 
they afford against depredations. Time 
and space will not allow us to say 
more on this point ; but our deliberate 
and well-considered opinion is, that to 
the pecuniary interests of the commu. 
nity the poor-rates are highly benefi- 
cial, We must not forget to say, that 
in their direct and indirect operation 
they contribute materially to the re- 
venue. 
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. We, of course, speak generally. In 
times of great manufacturing distress, 
the rateable property in some parts of 
the manufacturing districts has to pay 
poor-rates which absorb nearly the 
whole rent. This only happens occa- 
sionally, and in a few places ; it forms 
the petty, insignificant exception to 
the awl rule. Itis, however, trum- 
forth as an unanswerable reason 
ber abolishing the poor-rates through- 
out the country. The little toe has 
received some damage, therefore the 
whole body, eyes included, is to be 
covered with poultices and plasters. 
A remedy is here necessary ; but it 
ought only to be applied where the 
evil exists, and not where it is never 
known. Whenever the rates in these 
places rise above a certain poundage, 
the additional sum required should be 
for the time contributed by the Ex- 
chequer, and a government agent 
should be sent to inspect rigidly the 
distribution of the money. 

Then, in some agricultural counties 
there is constantly an excess of la« 
bourers. Well, how can the abolition 
of the Poor Laws be a remedy? These 
laws, instead of producing or aggra~ 
vating the evil, mitigate to a great ex 
tent its consequences ; they prevent it 
from operating, as the like evil ope- 
rates in Ireland. The remedy here is, 
for the government to remove the sur 
plus a wae oti! it cannot be re« 
moved otherwise—and not to destroy 
what prevents it from becoming 2 
scourge to the country. A large, per- 
manent excess of population must be 
a heavy public burden with the Poor 
Laws; but, without them, it must be 
a fearful public plague. 

Another of the leading charges against 
the Poor Laws is, they are a prolific 
source of demoralization. Every wri- 
ter against them, from the infallible 
economist to the tone Sageesconpere 
of new r s—every ora- 
torical ates, tient e invincible li- 
beral head of a party, to the most 
blind and brainless of his mercenaries, 
dilates eternally on the demoralizing 


effects of the Poor Laws. Where is 
the evidence by which they substan- 


tiate the charge? We ask for some- 
thing beyond assertion—for proofs, or 
at any rate valid and rational argu- 
ments. It is asserted, that these laws 

roduce idleness. Are then the Eng 
fish labourers more idle than the 
Scotch ones, than the Irish ones—than 
those of foreign countries ? The Abo« 

Vou. XXIII. 


litionists are speechless. The wretch- 
ed calumny is refuted by the notori- 
ous fact, that the English labourers 
rank amongst the most industrious 
ones on the face of the earth. 

Under these laws, when a labourer 
loses his employment, he receives from 
his — what will support him and 
his family. Neither himself, nor his 
wife, nor his children, have to beg ; 
they are protected from everything 
that can injure their morals. In many 
cases the parish gives him work so 
long as he is dependent on it. With- 
out these laws, he and his family in 
such a case would have to subsist from 

ing ; himself, his wife, and his 
ildren, but especially the latter, 
would be exposed to everything that 
could destroy their morals ; they would 
have the irresistible incentives of want 
and hunger to impel them to 
every species of guilt. Yet, forsooth, 
the Poor Laws are a source of 
ralization ! 

By the Poor Laws, single women 
are supported if they cannot procure 
employment ; without them, these wo~« 
men would be almost driven to pros< 
titution. With these laws, if a la- 
bourer have more children than. his 
wages will support, the parish assists 
him to rear them in a proper manner ; 
without them, his children would be 
reared as . Yet the Poor Laws, 
forsooth, are a source of demoraliza< 
tion ! 

But then it is asserted, that these 
laws are the parents of early and im~ 
provident marriages, and thereby cre-. 
ate pouperiom and redundant popula 
tion. It might be reasonably conclu- 
ded from this, that in Ireland, where 
there are no Poor Laws, and where it 
is scarcely possible for a labourer te 

rovide the means of maintaining a 
amily, there cannot be any marri 
amidst the body of the working, classes. 
There the mighty temptation to early 
marriage cannot be found—there the 
awful preventive of such marriage 
continually exercises all its rigours. 
What is the fact? Ireland is more 


distinguished for early and improvi- 
land. 


dent marriages than E 

Now, on what grounds is marriage 
generally entered into by the lower 
—<o 2 cae who ne too = 

most always marry from love; they 
act from om without thinking of 
the Poor Laws or the future ; if living 
by begging were as common as living 
on the poore-rates, ae would as soon 
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marry from reliance for the future on 

the former as on the latter. If chari- 

ty, — subscription, or anything be 

held out as a source of subsistence for 
the poor when they are destitute of 
employment, it will be as fertile of 
early marriages as the Poor Laws are. 
To the few who reflect before they 
marry, parish relief is anything rather 
than a temptation. 

The great body of labourers, from 
low wages and occasional loss of work, 
cannot save anything worth mention- 
ing before they marry, though they 
continue single to the last year re- 
quired by the Economist. Human 
nature is so constituted, that if their 
wages were better they would not 
save. The mass of the lower orders 
must marry before they make any pro- 
vision for the future, or they must 
never marry. ‘The case has always 
been so, and it will be so for ever. 
But granting that marriages under 
thirty could be prevented, could the 
sexes be, until marriage, kept asun- 
der? Would not this “‘ check” to the 
multiplication of legitimate children 
multiply alarmingly others of a differ- 
ent character? Would not this pre- 
ventive of marriage be the parent of 
lewdness and licentiousness? Men 
who know the world well, know that 
the multiplication of their species is 
not to be prevented by restrictions on 
marriage; and they well know, too, 
that nothing could be more destruc- 
tive to public morals than such re- 
strictions. 

But can nothing be said in favour 
of early marriages? How many young 
men have they not reclaimed from a 
dissolute life, at the critical moment 
when nothing else could have reclaim- 
ed them! How many young men have 
they not preserved from a life of vice 
and iniquity! How much have they 
not contributed to the industry, fru- 
gality, and sobriety of the working 

es! They have done infinitely 
more service to society on the one 
hand, than they have done injury to 
it on the other. 
~ A reasonably high standard of li- 
ving, and proper knowledge, are es- 
“sential for preventing the lower or- 
“ders from marrying improvidently. 
The abolition of the Poor Laws, by 
reducing the standard of living among 
them to the lowest point, and plun- 
ging them into savage ignorance, would 
greatly increase the number of early 
“marriages. It would make such mar- 
riages almost a matter of interest, and 
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remove every restraint in respect of 
feeling. 

Now, from what does our excess of 
population arise? It is demonstrable, 
that, were it not for emigration from 
Ireland—that happy island, which has 
no Poor Laws to create excess of po- 
pulation—England would have no ex 
cess whatever. Why, then, are the 
Poor Laws reviled for producing that 
which all men living can see they do 
not produce ; and why are they to be 
destroyed to prevent that which all 
men living can see their destruction 
cannot prevent? If there be no re- 
dundancy of population, early mar- 
riages will add nothing to the poor 
rates ; foremployment and wages will 
be in a state to enable those who marry 
to maintain themselves by their labour. 
If there be such redundancy, late mar 
riages will not keep those who marry 
from the parish. The remedy for the 
present excess of inhabitants is not to 
be found in starvation and infanticide 
—it is not to be found in guilty at- 
tempts to annul the laws of nature and 
violate the commands of Heaven—it is 
not to be found in the filling of every 
cottage in the realm with want, and 
hunger, and barbarism, and crime. 
Employ your idle labourers in render« 
ing your waste lands fertile—in prac- 
tically adding millions of productive 
acres to the surface of the United 
Kingdom, and making the most im- 
portant additions to your trade, re« 
venue, and power. If you will not do 
this, employ them in your Colonies. 
If in that blind ignorant ——s 
which you have hitherto manifested, 
you refuse to convert them into a 
source of wealth, at any rate, do not 
use them as a pretext for plunderin 
your whole labouring population, an 
converting it into the destroyer of 

our best interests. The Poor Laws 
ave not produced your excess of > 
aaagpenct see Clearly that it has 
een produced by other causes—and 
wre abolition of them will increase, 
ut not diminish it. 

Then it is alleged, that these laws 
destroy the independent feelings of the 
labouring classes. How do they ac- 
complish this? Do they tempt labour- 
ers to throw themselves on the parish 
when work can be obtained? Answer 
not by assertion, or by pleading the 
exception to the rule; let us have sa 
tisfactory proofs ; saying that men can 
find work if they will seek it, without 
showing that this is practicable—that 
there is a sufficiency of work which 
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cannot find labourers to undertake it, 


will not suffice. The plain fact is 
this—men apply to the parish because 
they cannot find work ; which then is 
to blame, the Poor Laws, or the ab- 
sence of employment? These men in 
such a case, if there were no Poor 
Laws, would have to betake themselves 
to begging. If begging be destructive 
to independent feeling, and this, we 
imagine, will be denied by none, the 
Poor Laws form an efficient protector 
of such feeling. In earlier times, when 
work could be found when sought, it 
was held, amidst the working orders, 
to be disgraceful to apply for parish 
relief. In the present times work can- 
not so be found; the labourers have 
no alternative but parish relief, or beg- 
ging ; being upon the parish has ceased 
to be a reproach among them, partly 
because they know it to be a matter 
of necessity, and partly, because from 
necessity it has become so general 
among them. If parish relief involve 
the loss of independent feeling, they 
are demonstrably compelled to resort 
to it by inability to procure em- 
ployment ; and from this inability, 
therefore, and not the Poor Laws, 
flows the loss. The truth is, the laws 
cannot protect the feeling from injury, 
but they protect it from that utter de« 
struction which would inevitably flow 
from begging. 

Upon the whole, the abuse of the 
Poor Laws arises, in the first place, 
from pleading the exception against 
the rule. A worthless family or two 
in a parish, which, if no such laws 
existed, would subsist on begging and 
guilt, will not, when on the parish, 
make sufficient exertions for procuring 
work ; and this is cited as a proof that 
the laws make the whole labouring 
population idle. Even in a case like 
this, the laws act as a stimulant to in- 
dustry ; the overseers are continually 
urging the profligates to work ; and if 
they fail with the parents they succeed 
with the children. In addition, the 
laws deprive the idle of the resource 
of begging ; and by binding them to 
one parish, restrain them from plun- 
ging into the vice and guilt into which 
they would be sure to plunge, should 
they roam through the country with- 
out fixed residence, and strangers 
every where. 

In the second place, the Poor Laws 
cannot provide a sufficiency of work 
with relief, and they cannot protect 
the labouring classes wholly from pen- 
ury and temptation; and from this 
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they are charged with being a source 
of demoralization. They are charged 
with producing that which they, in a 
very great degree, prevent, merely be= 
cause they do not prevent it altogether. 
The vice and guilt which are found 
among those who receive parish relief, 
are ascribed to them merely because 
they give to those persons relief. If a 
man be idle, bea poacher, be a drunk« 
ard, &c. before he ever receives aid 
from the parish, the moment he re- 
ceives such aid, it is charged upon the: 
Poor Laws. 

In the third place, these laws are’ 
abused upon assumptions which are 
obviously false and impossible. It is 
assumed, that if labourers lose ém- 
ployment in one place, they can al-: 
ways regain it in another ; this is de~’ 
monstrably false. It is assumed, that: 
the body of the working classes have 
the means of saving when they have 
employment, what will support them 
when they have none: this is demon< 
strably false. It is assumed, that to 
ee destitute individuals and fami- 

ies from the vice and guilt into which 
begging would lead them, is to demo- 
ralize them ; this is demonstrably false. 
It is assumed, that the present excess 
of population arises wholly, or chiefly, 
from the early marriages of English 
labourers ; this is demonstrably false. 
And it is assumed, that the pauperism 
which prevails arises in a great degree 
from the improvident marriages and- 
general bad conduct of the labouring 
orders; this is demonstrably false. 
Men of common sense will go round 
the circle of false assumptions without 
our further assistance. 

In the meditated abolition of the 
Poor Laws, parish relief, it seems, is 
still to be received for a time at least— 
for the aged and impotent. Idiots, 
cripples, the age-worn, and orphans, are 
still to be supported by poor-rates. 
This stands on the principle, that those 
who are physically incapable of labour- 
ing, and who have no one to labour for 
them, ought to be maintained by their 
parishes. Now, here is a man who 
cannot work ; and there is one who has. 
strength and skill, but who cannot pos« 
sibly procure work ; in reality, both: 
are equally incapable of supporting 
themselves by their labour. Neverthe< 
less, the one is to be maintained by 
the parish, and the other is to starve. 
Here are two children who are alike 
incapable of labouring: the one is to 
be kept by the parish, because it has 
no parents to work for it ; the other is 
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to perish from hunger, because it has 
parents who cannot, from the scarcity 
of employment, work for it. This dis- 
tinction evidently rests on the assump~ 
tion, that every man who is able to 
work, is able constantly to maintain 
himself and his family by his labour ; 
it stands upon falsehood, and it is at 
variance with every principle of justice 
and equity. In respect of wives and 
children, it is most cruel ; for it makes 
them responsible for the misfortunes 
or misconduct of husbands and parents. 

We are saying nothing against re- 
forms in the Poor Laws; on the con- 
trary, we wish to recommend them. 
The administration of them is suscep- 
tible of great improvement. We will 
speak, in the first place, of the practice 
which prevails in some counties, of 
placing the whole labourers of a pa- 
rish, including those who have em- 
ployment, on the poor-rates. When 
this practice has been so loudly and 
generally reprobated, why has it not 
been ished? Relief. should be 
granted to such able-bodied labourers 
only as cannot procure work. 

In many villages the administration 
of the Poor Laws is almost as perfect 
as it could be rendered ; no bad sys- 
tems prevail ; the overseer has the con- 
duct of the poor constantly under his 
eyes, and their conduct and his own 
ate constantly under the eyes of the 
whole village ; he has the means for 
enabling him, and the stimulants for 
inciting him, to discharge his duty 
properly ; therefore things are well ma- 
—_ In towns the case is widely 
be aye aes See wae distribute 

ish relief neglect their duty ve 
greatly ; and the character a om 
uct of those who receive it are not 
ly inspected. Hence abuses— 
ence it is, that excellent laws are 
made, by vicious administration, to be- 
friend the idle and dissolute. In 
towns, the practice prevails largely of 
— out bad wages with parish re- 
e 


But it is bad management in other 
things than the Poor Laws, which 
causes the southern counties to be so 
much oppressed with pauperism. In 
the northern counties, the unmarried 
servants of all ages have been, and still 
are, to a great extent, boarded and 
lodged in the farmer’s house. Fre- 
quently he has sat at the head of the 
table with them, and at the same fire- 
side. From such a system, the ser- 
vant ceases to regard the dwellings of 
his parents as a home as soon as he 
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enters into service ; he has nothing to 
buy but a few clothes, therefore he can 
save a small part of his 3 his 


conduct is properly restrained ; he is 
oduntient wwe good standard of li. 
ving, and he is instructed in good prin« 
ciples and habits. The female ser. 
vant has the same advantages. From 
all this flows the preventive of impro- 
vident marriage—the means of self. 
support under loss of employment— 
and the funds, the qualifications, and 
the incentives for travelling from one 
place to another in quest of employ. 
ment. In the southern counties, the 
practice prevails of causing the servants 
of all ages to provide their own board 
and lodging. Boys and girls thus grow 
to maturity in the feeling that they 
have no other home than the dwell- 
ings of their parents: the single of all 
ages become as much fixtures in their 
respective parishes as the married peo~ 
ple ; the whole of their wages is ab- 
sorbed by a miserable subsistence, and 
they are thrown on the poor-rates the 
moment they lose their employment; 
they are destitute of instruction ; their 
conduct is not duly controlled, and 
they are without the means and hope 
of bettering their condition. In con- 
sequence, they vegetate in a kind of 
barbarism, morally chained to the same 
parish ; and they marry and multipl 
like similar half- barbarians in Ireland. 
If these unmarried servants were treat- 
ed as such servants are treated in the 
northern counties, they would rarely 
need parish relief, and London and 
other large places would constantly 
absorb a large proportion of them. 
The Bill now before Parliament for 
preventing settlements from being gain- 
ed by service, will, we are pretty sure, 
produce exactly the reverse of what it 
is intended to produce. At present, 
if a single man think good to travel 
fifty, or one hundred, or two hundred 
miles from home in quest of employ- 
ment, he has a certainty that good 
conduct will soon gain him a parish 
wherever he may be able to fix him- 
self. If this Bill pass, he will know 
that, if he establish himself so far from 
home and be visited by loss of employ- 
ment, sickness, &c., he must be sent 
the whole distance back again. That 
which at present forms the great en- 
eouragement to the single to travel 
to distant parts in search of work— 
and it is the single only who can af- 
ford to do so—will be destroyed. An- 
other of the worst characteristics of 
this Bill is, it will give the town such 
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a pernicious advan over the vil- 
lage. In such a place as London, 
speaking nerally, it is scarcely pose 
sible for labourers and mechanics to 

asettlement by occupation. When 
they. marry, they find the cheapest 
houses above their reach, and they 
live in lodgings which they are con- 
tinually changing; under this Bill, 
therefore, they would never gain a set- 
tlement in it. The mechanics, labour- 
ers, &c. and, of course, the paupers 
of large places, always consist, = a 

t ee, we may say, principally, 
of thos "who have fewat to ‘hem 
from villages ; in co uence, by this 
sagacious bill, Senda wel pha Mean 
places will be relieved in a great mea- 
sure from paupers and poor-rates, while 
the villages will be overwhelmed with 
both. As the surplus village popula- 
tion can only hope to find employment 
in large places, the Legislature ought 
to afford it every facility and tempta- 
tion for removing to such places ; but 
this bill does exactly the contrary. It 
is idle to speak of promoting the cir- 
culation of labour between one village 
and another, because every village has 
an excess of labourers. 

But if the pressure of supporting the 
poor is to be materially reduced, it 
must be done by other things than 
changes in the Poor Laws. The per- 
fecting of these laws in letter and ad- 
ministration, will accomplish compa- 
ratively but little; and the abolition 
of them will make the pressure still 

eater. So long as there shall be a 
c —— of population, so long will 
this surplus be a heavy burden upon 
the community, whether there be Poor 
Laws or none. Supported it must be, 
and supported it will be, either by vo- 
luntary bounty, or by its own depre. 
dations. Remove this surplus in so 
far as it is regular and permanent in 
its existence, and then able-bodied la- 
bourers will press but little on the 
poor-rates. Here is the great remedy. 
It seems to be pretty certain that 
were it not for the influx of Irish 
labourers, there would be no such sur 
plus of any moment in England and 
Scotland. We say not that this influx 
can be, or ought to be, prevented ; but 
knowledge of the source of the evil is 
no small matter. Now, is it impos- 
sible to remove this surplus? No; 
all admit the possibility. It may be 
done by cultivating the waste lands at 
home, or by emigration. Why, then, 
is nothing attempted? As to cultiva- 
ting the waste lands at home, it is 


alleged, that though it 1s practicable, 
it Call not yield adequate profit. 
Because it would not remuherate a 
— individual, it is asserted that 
t would not remunerate the State. Th 
such a matter, the interests of the 
State differ wholly from those of ‘an 
individual ; the latter must look ‘fdr 
his return in the shape of rent ; in so 
far as he cannot ‘get sufficient rent, 
his expenditure is a dead loss to him. 
But if the State expend millions, for 
which it can get no return in the 
shape of rent, still, if the expenditure 
relieve it from a heavy burden, and 
add considerably to its revenue, tradé, 
wealth, and power, it yields ample 
profits. Looked at in this point of 
view, we are confident that the culti- 
vation of the waste lands at home 
would be highly profitable to the 
State. But if this cannot be thought 
of, why is not emigration resorted to 
in respect of Ireland? No answer cah 
be given. Mr W. Horton has cer- 
tainly been shamefully dealt with b 
his friends, official and unofficial. Wi 
any man say, that the excess of popu 
lation, particularly that of Treland, 
will be removed by natural causes, 
or that such causes will ever prevent 
it from increasing? No. All own, 
that this excess produces the most 
calamitous consequences in Ireland, 
and inflicts the most baleful evils 
on England and Scotland—and that, 
if no remedy be applied, it will 
continue to increase ; yet not a finge 
is to be raised to apply a remedy! 
When we look at this, we are almost 
compelled to ask, Why do Minister's 
and Parliament exist? If any man 
wish to form a correct opinion of those 
swaggering, blustering people, who, 
in these days, call themselves the only 
philosophers and statesmen, he has 
only to look at the fact, that, amidst 
the wild, wholesale, multifarious expé= 
riments and innovations of late years, 
a stupendous national evil like this 
has never been touched. 4 
The Free-trade measures form an= 
other prolific source of pauperism. 
Not only have they deprived numbers 
wholly of employment, but they have 
so far cut down wages in various call- 
ings, that the labourer cannot earn 
what will support his family. Th 
place before the manufacturer, or 
ducer, the alternative of selling his 
goods at a certain price or losing his 
market ; and, in consequence, he must 
have labour at the lowest price, or he 
cannot employ it. It is foolishly ar« 
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gued by some, that if they bring no 
soublanite quantity. of foreign oods 
into the country, they do no mischief: 
the truth is, if they occasion no im- 
port of foreign goods whatever, they 
produce incalculable evil. To.prevent 
the import, the workmen employed in 
a whole trade are kept constantly in 
penury. An exquisite specimen of the 
wisdom of modern legislation is pre- 
sented in the fact, that, at the very 
moment when our legislators have 
enacted laws, which practically prohi- 
bit the labourer from obtaining such 
wages as are essential for the proper 
support of his family, they are pro- 
testing, that he ought to save as much 
when he has employment as will sup- 
port him when he is destitute of it, 
and are endeavouring indirectly to 
compel him to do so by law. 

If the working classes generally have 
a sufficiency of employment at suffi- 
cient wages, there will be nothing to 
complain of in respect of poor-rates. 
This is obvious to all men. It must, 
however, never be forgotten, that the 
sufficiency must be in wages as well 
as in employment. It is clear, that a 
sufficiency like this is not to be crea- 
ted by changes in the Poor Laws. The 
quantity of employment must be in- 
creased, or the population must be 
reduced ; and commercial laws must 
afford full scope to the master, for 
enabling him to give adequate wages 
to his workmen. Let no man hope 
to get rid of the burden of supporting 
the poor by the abolition of the Poor 
Laws. He may, indeed, get rid of 
poor- rates, and he may be deaf to every 
appeal to his charity—he may never 
contribute a farthing to the poor from 
legal compulsion, or in voluntary gifts 
—and all he will gain from this will 
be, the loss of infinitely more than his 
poor-rates amount to. The country 
at large may rest assured, that if it 
will not support its poor in one way, 
it must support them in another ; and 
that, if it deprive them of parish relief, 
they will a it of something far 
more valuable. 

What we have said relates solely to 
England. If the people of Scotland 


find their present mode of administer- 
ing their Poor Laws a beneficial one, 
let them adhere to it, and by us they 
shall not be censured. We will, how- 
ever, observe, that the law now in pro- 
gress through Parliament, for requi- 
ring seven years’ residence as the qua- 
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lification for a settlement in Scotland, 
appears to us to be neither a wise nor 
a just one. If it be necessary that a 
labourer, when he loses employment 
in one place, should endeavour to pros 
cure it in another, it is certainly ne~ 
cessary to give him all proper induce« 
ments for doing so. A law like this 
is calculated to deter him from it; it 
must operate against the circulation of 
labour, and the equalization of parish 
burdens. A place derives all the bee 
nefit from a labourer, which flows from 
his expending his wages in it for three, 
or six years, while he is in employ- 
ment; and then, when he is in dis- 
tress, it sends him to some other place, 
which perhaps never received any be« 
nefit from fim whatever. This is 
highly unjust. As a means of getting 
rid of the evils which fiow from the 
influx of Irish labourers, we imagine 
it will have small efficacy. 

With regard to Ireland, we are 
recommending nothing in respect of 
Poor Laws. In some parts of it such 
laws could not at present be introdu- 
ced, and in other parts they would 
operate beneficially. That it is prac- 
ticable to put the whole into the state 
necessary for enabling them to yield 
it incalculable benefits, is our decided 
conviction ; and we are further con- 
vinced, that, not only for its own 
good, but for that of the empire at 
large, it ought to be put into this 
state, and to have Poor Laws. If the 
Irish writers and orators, instead of 
converting the question into a matter 
of party fury between Protestant and 
Catholic, would examine it impartially 
and dispassionately on its own merits, 
they would, we think, do much ser- 


‘vice to the distressed and starving part 


of their countrymen. If Ireland had 


“possessed Poor Laws like England, it 


never would have suffered what it has 


‘suffered ; the landlords would have 


been compelled to look after their 
estates, and the subletting, penury, 
and barbarism, would have been pre- 
vented. If it be now impossible to 
introduce Poor Laws into Ireland, we 


“may at least be permitted to lament 


that they were not introduced when 
it was possible, if we may do no more. 
If the absence of them have materially 
contributed to bring on Ireland mise 
ries alike horrible and irremediable, 
we pray Heaven, that the’abolition of 
them may never bring similar miseries 
on England. 
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